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EXPLANATORY     NOTE 

This  Handbook  follows  the  general  plan  of 
the  Debaters'  Handbook  Series  in  arrangement  ot 
the  bibliography  and  selected  articles.  As  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject  is  constantly  growing,  thg 
student  should  not  fail  to  supplement  the  Hand- 
book by  a  careful  search  for  the  most  recent 
development  of    the    subject. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  be  of  service  to 
administrators  of  mothers'  pension  laws,  as  well 
as  to  debaters ;  consequently  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  reprints  selected  have  to  do  with  the 
workings  of  the  different  types  of  laws. 
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BRIEF 

Should  pensions,  or  allowances,  be  paid   from  public  funds  to 
mothers  of  dependent  children? 

Affirmativk 

Pensions  shouhl  he  paid  to  mothers  of  dei)cn(lent  cliildren. 

1.  Because  necessity  exists,  and  no  other  adequate  method 

is  available. 

2.  Children  are   entitled  to  the  care  of  good  mothers,  and 

mothers    should    not    be    deprived    of    their    children 
merely  because  they  are  poor. 

3.  Dependent   children   should  not  be   collected   in   orphan- 

ages or  children's  homes. 

4.  Child-placing  agencies  are  kept  busy  finding  foster  homes 

for  orphans  and  children  who  have  been  legally  sep- 
arated from  unsuitable  parents. 

5.  Methods  of  outdoor  relief  as  usually  practiced  by  county 

boards     and     other    public    ofikials     are     unscientific, 
wasteful,  and  tend  to  encourage  dependence. 

6.  Private  charity  is  uncertain  and  inadequate. 

7.  Society   is   entitled   to   a  citizenship  that  appreciates  the 

importance  of  the  home  as  the  source  of  what  is  best 
in  a  nation's  life. 


Negative 

Public   funds  should  not  be  apportioned   in   the   form  of  allow- 
ances to  mothers   for  the  care  of  dependent  children. 

1.  Private  charity  is  more  efficiently  organized  and  can  dis- 

tribute relief  more  scientifically. 

2.  Knowledge    of   the    existence    of    public    relief    will    dis- 

courage   thrift    and    industrious    habits,    and    increase 
dependency  by  increasing  family  desertion. 

3.  Fraud  and  deception  will  be  practiced  and  a  mendicant 

class  of  societv  created. 
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4.  Families   will  be   relieved   of    wholesome   responsibilities 

for  the  assistance  of  unfortunate  relatives. 

5.  Pensions  are  a  form  of  charity,  not  reward  for  service 

rendered. 

6.  Social  progress,  such  as  better  and  safer  conditions  for 

working  people,  and  social  insurance  will  be  retarded. 

7.  Public  expenditures  will  be  enormously  increased. 
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SELECTED  ARTICLES  ON 
MOTHERS'  PENSIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

Motliers'  Pension  laws  liave  been  adopted  by  twenty-three 
states — California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Arizona,^  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
l^ennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  first  Mothers'  Pension  law  was  enacted  in  Missouri  in 
191 1.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  idea  indicates  tiiat  an  awakening 
social  consciousness  was  ready  for  experiment  with  new  ways  of 
handling  the  enduring  problem  of  juvenile  dependency. 

The  laws  have  many  forms.  Some  of  them  limit  the  benefits 
to  widows  with  dependent  children — others  extend  the  benefits 
to  parents  or  guardians  of  dependent  children.  Some  of  the  laws 
require  the  mother  to  refrain  from  going  outside  her  home  to 
work  while  receiving  the  pension.  The  law  just  passed  in  New 
York  State  creates  local  county  boards  of  child  welfare. 

The  entire  question  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  is 
tile  occasion  of  much  controversy.  Sociologists  of  national  repu- 
tation have  opposed  the  passage  of  these  laws — others  of  equal 
reputation  have  favored  them.  There  is  practical  unanimity  in 
the  belief  that  poverty  should  not  be  allowed  to  separate  a  family 
that,  but  for  that,  might  give  children  a  suitable  environment. 
The  controversy  arises  over  the  means  of  obtaining  the  desired 
end. 

The  experiments  in  the  various  states  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest  by  all  who  are  studying  social  problems. 

Edna  D.  Bullock. 

July,  191 5. 

1  The  Arizona  law  was  initiated  by  the  people  and  adopted  in  Sep- 
tember,   1914. 
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GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

Survey.     33:289-90.     December   12,   1914 

State  Pensions   to    Motlicrs    in    llaniillon   County,   Ohio. 
T,  J.    iMlnionds  and   Maurice  J5.   Ilcxtcr 

Cincinnati  was  the  first  connnnnity  to  take  advantaj^c  of  the 
Ohio  Mothers'  Pension  law  to  any  great  extent  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati method  is  a  social  workers'  system  which  other  cities  in 
Ohio  are  making  a  model  for  their  own  beginnings.  The  Olno 
law  is,  perhaps,  the  best  on  the  subject. 

Sentiment  for  Mothers'  Pensions  assumed  defmite  form  in 
Ohio  in  1912  when  a  tendency  toward  progressive  legislation 
reali/.ed  itself  in  the  constitutional  convention.  At  the  same  time 
the  Scripps-McRae  league  of  newspapers  conducted  an  editorial 
campaign  for  Mothers'  Pensions.  In  response  to  the  apparently 
popular  demand,  the  1913  session  of  the  legislature  enacted  a 
revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  children  and  to  child-caring  insti- 
tutions, known  as  the  Children's  Code.  Embodied  within  the 
code  was  the  Mothers'  Pension  act. 

The  code  was  prepared  by  Judge  Babst  of  Akron  and  A.  D. 
Baldwin,  a  Cleveland  attorney  with  a  social  viewpoint.  These 
men  consulted  the  social  workers  and  the  public  officials  in 
various  cities.  As  a  result  of  the  suggestion  of  the  social  work- 
ers of  Cincinnati  there  was  included  in  the  law  a  section  which 
provided  for  investigation  and  supervision  by  social  w^orkers  and 
also  permitted  the  absence  from  the  home  of  the  mother  for  a 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  mothers  whose  husbands  are 
dead,  permanently  disabled  mentally  or  physically,  or  imprisoned  ; 
and  mothers  whose  husbands  have  deserted  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  years  may,  when  they  are  poor  and  have  children  not 
entitled  to  age  and  schooling  certificates,  receive  from  the  county 
an  allowance  not  to  exceed  $15  a  month  for  the  first  child  and 
$7  for  each  additional  child.  These  funds  are  distribnted 
through  the  juvenile  court  and  the  pensioners  must  have  been 
residents  of  some  county  in  the  state  for  two  years. 
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The  conditions  under  which  a  grant  is  made  arc  that  the 
children  must  be  living  with  the  mother,  who  must  be  a  proper 
person  to  bring  them  up.  Her  condition  must  require  that, 
without  the  pension  she  would  work  regularly  away  from  home. 
A  preliminary  examination  must  be  made  by  a  probation  officer, 
an  associated  charities  or  humane  society  visitor,  or  other  com- 
petent person  or  agency  and  a  written  report  be  filed. 

As  the  law  did  not  go  into  effect  until  after  the  budget 
commissions  had  met  in  the  summer  of  1913,  no  funds  would 
have  become  available  from  regular  sources  until  March,  1915. 
However,  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  1914  passed 
an  enabling  act  authorizing  county  commissioners  to  transfer 
money  from  other  funds  into  the  Mothers'  Pension  fund.  In 
March,  Judge  Frank  ]\I.  Gorman  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Hamil- 
ton County  asked  the  county  commissioners  to  make  such  a 
transfer  and  $63,000  was  assigned.  This  just  about  equalled  the 
amount  that  might  be  raised  by  the  one-tenth  of  a  mill  tax 
levy  provided  by  the  law. 

Immediately  following  the  action  of  the  County  commission- 
ers, a  Mothers'  Pension  advisory  committee  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  six  representative  citizens — none  paid  workers,  but  all 
experienced  in  social  service.  The  chairman,  formerly  president 
of  the  United  Jewish  Charities,  has  large  business  interests ; 
another  member  is  vice-president  of  the  Associated  Charities 
and  a  Unitarian  minister  ;  a  third,  a  salaried  business  man  and 
former  president  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society ;  another, 
a  national  officer  of  an  important  labor  union  and  editor  of  a 
labor  journal;  a  fifth,  the  wife  of  a  prominent  German  business 
man  ;  the  sixth,  the  wife  of  a  university  professor  and  a  worker 
in  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  office  of  the  public  schools. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  all  the  social  workers,  a  trained 
force  of  about  sixty  investigators  was  secured  to  look  into  the 
1,200  applications  that  had  accumulated.  Most  of  these  workers 
were  loaned  by  various  organizations,  chiefly  the  Associated 
Charities  and  the  United  Jewish  Charities.  Cases  were  assigned 
cither  directly  from  the  court  or  in  groups  to  heads  of  organi- 
zations who  reassigned  them  to  their  workers  or  volunteers. 

By  May  t  several  hundred  cases  had  been  assigned  and 
about  one  hundred  had  been  completely  investigated.  As  the 
cases  came  in,  they  were  classed  into  four  groups.  The  A  cases 
were  those  which  on  the  face  seemed  urgent.     These  were  then 
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rcassij^ncd,  the  collateral  references  looked  into  and  all  the 
minor  jjoints  in  the  investigations  completed.  The  B  cases  were 
those  which  might  later  he  granted  pensions  hut  which  could 
he  postponed  for  the  time  heing.  The  C  cases  were  the  douhtful 
ones  and  the  rejected  cases  were  lahelled   1). 

The  last  three  classes  of  cases  were  considered  hy  the  advis- 
ory committee  only  in  a  formal  way,  accepting  usually  the  judg- 
ment of  its  chairman  and  the  chief  prohation  officer.  The  A 
cases  were  fully  presented  to  the  committee  and  carefully 
considered.  The  amount  of  the  pension,  if  one  was  to  he 
granted,  was  determined  and  conditions  and  recommendations 
imposed  and  suggested.  The  applicants  were  summoned  before 
the  judge  two  days  later  and  pensions  were  granted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

By  May  i  the  first  pensions  had  been  granted  and  on  October 
30>  358  pensions  had  been  granted  and  over  1,300  investigations 
made. 

In  Cincinnati  all  investigations  are  made  by  social  workers 
attached  to  private  organizations  instead  of  by  officers  of  the 
court.  This  centralizes  the  work  in  familiar  hands  and  removes 
political  influence  from  the  investigation. 

In  the  construction  of  the  investigation  blanks  special  pains 
were  taken  to  bring  out  such  facts  as  the  present  whereabouts 
of  the  deserting,  imprisoned  or  disabled  husband ;  the  ability  of 
relatives  to  assist ;  other  sources  of  income,  such  as  payments 
from  boarders  and  lodgers,  pensions,  benefits,  etc. ;  recreational 
facilities ;  characteristics  of  the  various  members  of  the  family 
unit.     All  cases  were  cleared  through  the  confidential  exchange. 

Three  well-known  social  w^orkers,  the  heads  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  the  United  Jewish  Charities,  and  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  were  induced  to  undertake  the  follow-up  work 
on  all  cases.  They  agreed  to  have  visits  made  and  to  file  reports 
on  their  cases  at  least  one  a  month.  And  to  compel  at  least  a 
monthly  visit,  it  was  arranged  that  the  pension  vouchers  should 
be  personally  delivered  by  the  supervisors. 

The  proposed  constructive  w^ork  falls  into  four  classes. 
I.  The  absolute  conditions  upon  which  the  pensions  were  granted, 
such  as  removal  to  fit  habitation,  attendance  at  the  Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League  Dispensary,  etc.  2.  Constructive  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  investigation  blank.  These,  of  course,  were  subject 
to  change  at  the  option  of  the  chief  probation  officer  and  the 
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supervisor,  3.  Constructive  action  as  determined  by  the  super- 
visors. 4.  Efforts  to  attain  general  progress  along  certain  fixed 
phases  of  family  life  such  as  health,  economy,  diet,  general 
order  and  sanitation  in  the  home,  personal  appearance,  recrea- 
tional, social  and  religious  activities,  reading  and  general  culture, 
school  attendance,  conduct  and  scholarship. 

In  the  assignment  of  cases  three  groups  were  made:  i.  To 
the  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  were  assigned  those 
cases  which  had  received  regular  or  recurring  relief,  non-Jewish 
or  cases  in  which  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  Salvation 
Army,  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  and  other  organizations  closely 
cooperating  with  the  Associated  Charities  were  interested,  and 
cases  requiring  difficult  and  detailed  constructive  work  and  close 
supervision.  2.  To  the  director  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  were  assigned  those  cases  without  a  relief  record,  or 
with  a  brief  one,  county  cases  and  cases  not  requiring  close 
supervision.  3.  Jewish  cases  and  cases  requiring  supervision  of 
business  were  assigned  to  the  superintendent  of  the  United 
Jewish  Charities.  On  the  latter  cases  the  superintendent  assigned 
his  business  and  employment  expert. 

The  court  strongly  backs  up  the  supervisors  in  their  con- 
structive work  and  refuses  to  interfere  or  to  encourage  the 
pensioner  to  complain. 

The  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities  has  detailed  four 
paid  workers  to  the  task  of  supervision,  one  on  full  time.  The 
assignments  are  so  arranged  that  the  same  visitor  who  previously 
dispensed  assistance  is  not  the  present  supervisor.  The  director 
of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  organized  a  corps  of 
volunteers  with  some  experience  in  social  w^ork. 

On  the  whole,  the  reports  filed  by  the  supervisors  are  grati- 
fying and  show  improvement  in  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
Whether  this  demonstrates  the  value  of  public  pensions  or  is  a 
tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  visitors  trained  by  private  charity  is  a 
question  which  will  be  solved  should  the  administration  of  the 
funds  fall  in  the  future  into  the  hands  of  untrained  public 
office-holders.  However,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  given  a  court 
with  a  social  viewpoint,  cooperating  closely  with  private  social 
endeavor  and  allowing  the  latter  a  great  measure  of  liberty  in 
supervision,  there  is  a  real  advantage  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  control  in  constructive  work  which  comes  from  the  idea 
that  some  branch  of  the  government  is  backing  the  advice  of  the 
visitor. 
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It  will  readily  he  seen  thai  tlic  information  secured  con- 
stitutes vahiahle  records  for  tlie  use  of  private  social  agencies 
and  furnishes  a  splendid  basis  for  scientific  research.  An 
analysis  of  the  first  one  hundred  cases  granted  pensions  by  the 
court,  made  at  the  request  of  those  having  the  distribution  and 
.'ipportionnient  in  charge,  presents  a  cross-section  of  the  status 
of  the  fatuilies  that  arc  being  reached.  Space  forbids  more 
than  a  summary  of  it  here. 

Of  the  first  one  hundred  cases,  75,  or  three-fourths,  were 
due  to  widowhood;  6  were  to  desertion;  and  19  were  granted 
because  the  husband  was  disabled. 

The  ages  of  the  husbands,  excluding  the  deserters,  ranged 
from  23  to  61,  with  the  largest  groups  in  the  30's,  and  the 
median  age  at  death  38.5  years — not  the  age  at  which  the  normal 
or  average  man  dies.  No  elaborate  proof  is  necessary  that  this 
is  not  the  allotted  span  of  human  life.  The  causes  of  death 
bring  this  out  clearly,  for  while  22  causes  are  listed,  21  men— 
31.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number — died  of  tuberculosis,  and  7 
— 8.7  per  cent — of  industrial  accidents.     Both  are  preventable. 

The  median  age  of  the  widows  is  yj  years,  which  corroborates 
the  prematureness  of  the  men's  deaths.  Of  the  100  mothers, 
64  were  natives,  4  of  whom  were  negroes — not  quite  the  number 
to  which  their  proportion  of  the  city's  population  would  entitle 
them. 

In  only  twelve  cases  was  application  for  the  pension  made 
less  than  a  year  after  the  husband's  death.  Those  who  applied 
at  some  time  before  the  fourth  year  made  up  64.4  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

The  hundred  families  have  322  children,  an  average  of  3.22 
per  family.  The  greatest  numbers  had  2  or  3  children  (27  and 
25  respectively)  while  one  family  had  7.  Only  13  boys  and  22 
girls — 10.9  per  cent  of  all — were  entitled  to  age  and  schooling 
certificates  permitting  them  to  work. 

Nineteen  families  took  boarders  and  one  a  lodger — one-fifth 
of  the  whole. 

All  of  the  100  mothers  were  employed,  Z7  as  laundresses, 
12  in  housework,  11  as  seamstresses  and  the  others  in  a  wide 
variety  of  occupations  from  scrubbing  to  canvassing.  Their 
weekly  earnings  averaged  $4.63,  the  largest  groups  earning  $5 
and  $6.  Of  the  too  families,  70  were  being  assisted  by  charity, 
2  by  sons  not  at  home,  2  by  a  union  and  4  by  friends ;  only  22 
were  really  self-supporting  when  they  applied  for  a  pension. 
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The  hard  struggle  had  left  its  impress  on  the  mothers,  for 
the  report  on  physical  condition  shows  42  entered  as  "poor"  or 
worse.     Six  were  tuberculous. 

Crowding  prevailed  in  the  homes,  for  60  of  the  100  lived  in 
two  rooms  and  the  average  was  2.5  rooms — for  a  family  average 
of  4.22  persons.  The  average  rent  was  %7.77.  Thirty-seven  had 
unsanitary  or  otherwise  unsuitable  quarters. 

The  total  amount  expended  monthly  by  the  juvenile  court 
for  these  cases  is  $2,403,  or  $24.03  a  month  each.  The  Chicago 
average  for  the  first  one  hundred  cases  was  $23.28.  The  average 
per  child  in  Cincinnati  was  $8.37,  in  Chicago  $6.89.  The  maxi- 
mum allowance  was  granted  in  seventy  cases  in  Cincinnati,  in 
ten  in  Chicago. 

It  is  too  early  to  ascertain  whether  standards  of  living  have 
l)een  elevated,  whether  the  number  of  children  relegated  to 
institutions  has  diminished,  whether  family  responsibility  has 
lessened  or  interest  in  prviate  philanthropy  waned.  However, 
every  summary  of  widows'  or  Mothers'  Pensions  discloses  the 
same  facts — that  premature  widowhood  is  due  to  preventable 
causes.  The  movement  for  widows'  pensions  is  sprung  of  a 
laudable  impulse  "to  do  justice  to  the  unfortunate  widow." 
Whether  the  funds  shall  come  from  the  state  or  from  neighborly 
or  mutual  aid  impulses  is  debatable. 

Tn  the  final  anlysis,  the  contribution,  of  this  movement  to 
social  evolution  will  be  seen  to  have  been  to  make  the  truth 
public.  Knowing  the  causes  of  premature  and  abnormal  widow- 
hood and  disability  leaves  only  one  step  to  be  taken  towards 
prevention.  And  then  we  shall  have  instead  of  pensions  for 
widows  longer  lives  for  fathers. 


Survey.     31:675-6.     February  28,   1914 

The  Widows'  Allowance  Act  in  Kansas  City.     L.  A.   Halbert 

The  neglect  of  children  by  their  mothers  who  went  away 
to  work  came  frequently  to  the  attention  of  Judge  E.  E.  Porter- 
field,  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Jackson  County,  because  the 
children  of  working  mothers  so  otten  were  brought  to  his  court. 

The  pressure  which  compelled  widows  to  take  their  children 
out  of  school  as  soon  as  possible  and  put  them  to  work  led  to 
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tlic  cstaMislinicnl  of  a  so-calk'd  "scholarship  fund,"  uhirli  couhl 
be  used  as  weekly  allowances  for  hoys  of  working  age  vvlio 
would  continue  in  school.  Judge  Porterfield  was  president  of 
the  Juvenile  Improvement  Chih,  which  was  organized  in  order  to 
supply  these  scholarships. 

The  judge  was  also  familiar  with  the  fact  that  certain 
pensions  were  being  paid  to  widows  by  the  United  Jewish 
Charities  of  Kansas  City,  and  that  they  had  abandoned  their 
day  nursery  because  they  believed  that  a  system  of  pensions 
to  the  women  who  patronized  the  nursery  would  be  better. 

These  things  tended  to  influence  the  judge  to  advocate  a 
Widows'  Pension  law.  He  drew  up  a  law  which  applied  only  to 
Jackson  County,  and  this  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  the 
winter  of   1910-11. 

The  court  does  not  call  the  grants  which  are  made  to  widows 
"pensions,"  but  "allowances."     The  law  provides  as  follows : 

The  allowance  to  each  of  such  women  shall  not  exceed  ten  dollars  a 
month  when  she  has  but  one  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and 
if  she  has  more  than  one  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  it  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  a  month  for  the  first  child  and  five 
dollars  a  month  for  each  of  the  other  children  under  the  at^e  of  fourteen 
years. 

Such  allowance  shall  be  made  by  the  juvenile  court  and  only  upon 
the   following  conditions: 

(i)  The  child  or  children  for  whose  benefit  the  allowance  is  made 
must   be  living   with   the  mother   of  such   child  or  children. 

(2)  The  allowance  shall  be  made  only  when,  in  the  absence  of  such 
allowance,  the  mother  would  be  required  to  work  regularly  away  from 
her  home  and  children,  and  when,  by  means  of  such  allowance,  she  will 
be  able  to  remain   at  home  with  her  children. 

(3)  The  mother  must,  in  the  judgment  of  the  juvenile  court,  be  a 
proper  person,  morally,  physically  and  mentally,  for  the  bringing  up  of 
her  children. 

(4)  Such  allowance  shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  be  neces- 
sary to  save  the  child  or  children  from   neglect. 

(s)  No  person  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  this  act  who  shall  not 
have  been  a  resident  of  the  county  in  which  such  application  is  made 
for  at  least  two  years  next  before  (he  making  of  such  application  for 
such   allowance. 

The  law  was  amended  by  the  last  legislature  so  that  allow- 
ances could  be  made  to  the  wives  of  men  who  were  in  the  state 
insane  asylum.  The  allowances  arc  made  on  the  order  of  the 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court  and  the  funds  are  administered  by 
a  probation  olTiccr  who  supervises  the  families. 
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It  is  doubtless  universally  agreed  that  allowances  under  the 
Kansas  City  act  have  been  made  on  a  conservative  basis  and  no 
excessive  or  unnecessary  grants  have  been  made.  Political  con- 
siderations have  not  entered  in.  If  there  is  any  criticism,  it 
would  probably  be  alopg  the  line  that  not  all  the  widows  who 
really  need  help  have  been  able  to  get  their  pensions  and  some 
of  the  pensions  have  been  too  small  to  enable  the  mothers  to 
maintain  a  proper  standard  of  living. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  work  done 
from  the  beginning: 

Juvenile  Court,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  4,   2914. 

Judge  E.  E.  Porter  field: 

Dear  Sir. — I  respectfully  present  my  report  on  all  cases  in  my 
charge  coming  imder  the  widows'  allowance  act  from  June  2,  191 1,  to 
January    i,    19 14. 

Number   of   applications   passed   on   by   the    court 144 

Number   of   applications    refused   by   the    court 62 

Number   of   applications   granted   by   the   court 82 

Number  of  allowances  made   and  set  aside   during  this   period 22 

The  reasons   for  their  being  discontinued  are: 

Eight  widows   were  married. 

Two  found  not  to  be  caring  for  their  children   (one  of  these  was  immoral). 

One   whose  husband  was   released   from   prison. 

Six  ask  that  the  allowance  be  set  aside,  as  they  .were  in  a  position  to  care 

for  their  children  by   obtaining  work. 
Five    were    set    aside    because    their    incomes    were    considered    sufficient    to 

care   for   them. 

Allowances  paid  during  month  of  December,    1913,   were  60. 

Total  amninit,   $884.50. 

The   largest   amount   paid   was   $25. 

The  smallest   amount   paid    was   $8. 

The  following  table  shows  that  210  children  are  receiving  benefits 
from    these   allowances: 

170  are    under    14  years   of  age. 
42  are  over    14  years  of  age. 
117  are  in   ward  school. 

6  are  in  high  school. 
20  over    14  years  of  age  are  at  work. 
22  over   14  years  of  age  are  in   schctol. 
6  of   those   in   high    school. 
48  not  old   enough   to  attend   school. 
Of  the  60  families,   the  average  amount  paid  is  $14.74. 
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The   avoraRC  amount    to   oach    individual    is   $3  J7    jxr    month. 
The  avcraKe  amount   to  tacli   child  is   $4.-'!    pt-r   montli. 

Note:  During  tlie  month  of  January,  i(>i4i  four  niorc  wi<lows  were 
adiU'd  to  llie  pay-roll,  making  a  total  of  $t;_'8..so  per  month.  W'c  now 
have  j8  applications  on  fdc  with  only  $71.50  Jt'ft  out  of  the  $1,000.00  per 
month  we  are  entitled  to. 

Yours   truly, 

James   L.   Gii.lhau, 

Deputy  Probation  Officer, 

in  charge  of  the   widows' 
allowance. 

Among  all  the  children  represented  by  the.sc  cases,  Mr. 
Gillhain  states  that  only  one  has  ever  been  brought  into  the 
court  for  delinquency  since  tlie  system  began.  One  boy.  was 
charged  with  truancy.  He  was  induced  to  go  back  to  school  and 
now  he  is  attending  high  school,  although  he  is  past  the  age  of 
compulsory  attendance. 

Mr.  Gillham  also  says  that  more  pensions  would  have  been 
granted  if  the  funds  were  adeciuate  and  he  thinks  the  allowance 
for  this  purpose  should  be  raised  from  $12,000  to  $25,000,  and 
that  the  maximum  which  the  court  could  allow  should  l)e  raised 
from  $10  and  $5  to  $15  and  $7.50,  respectively. 

When  applications  for  a  pension  are  made,  the  widow  has  to 
fill  out  a  rather  exhaustive  blank  which  calls  for  the  names  of 
all  the  near  relatives  on  both  sides  of  the  house ;  and  calls  for 
all  the  assets  of  the  family,  and  all  the  possible  sources  of 
income,  together  with  facts  about  address,  length  of  residence, 
etc.  Citizenship  is  not  required  and  some  pensions  have  been 
granted  to  women  whose  husbands  were  not  citizens. 

After  the  written  application  has  been  made  for  a  pension. 
Mr.  Gillham  makes  a  personal  investigation  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  family  and  the  moral  character  of  the  mother,  and 
various  other  facts  which  will  enable  the  judge  to  make  a  wise 
decision.  He  also  asks  for  a  report  and  recommendation  on 
the  family  from  the  Provident  Association  and  looks  up  various 
references. 

On  the  same  plane  with  Widows'  Pensions  may  be  placed 
pensions  to  the  blind.  Old-age  pensions  are  in  the  same  class. 
In  Kansas,  they  have  a  law  which  provides  for  pensions  for  any 
permanently  disabled  people,  whether  it  be  through  old  age  or 
any  other  cause. 
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Perhaps  it  is  well  enough  that  Widows'  Pensions  should  be 
granted  by  the  juvenile  courts,  at  the  present  stage,  but  if  they 
are  forerunners  of  a  set  of  pensions  which  cover  all  sorts  of 
misfortunes,  we  must  look  forward  to  a  time  when  this  is 
administered  by  a  distinct  charity  department. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Widows'  Pensions  can  be  dissociated 
from  the  idea  of  charity.  Insurance  could  give  them  relief 
which  could  be  dissociated  from  the  idea  of  charity.  If  a 
pension  became  general  for  all  sorts  of  disabilities,  then  we 
would  simply  have  public  rehef  granted  on  the  basis  of  need  and 
it  would  come  back  to  just  about  what  we  now  have,  but  the 
process  by  which  this  came  about  would  probably  have  intro- 
duced some  improvements  in  the  system  of  public  relief. 

I  should  say  that  Kansas  City's  experience  with  Widows' 
Pensions  so  far  is  favorable  to  the  plan. 

I  believe  that  the  question  as  to  whether  we  should  have 
Widows'  Pensions  is  steadily  being  answered  in  the  affirmative 
and  that  it  is  futile  to  continue  to  ask  whether  we  should  have 
Widows'  Pensions,  but  charity  workers  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  what  kind  of  Widows'  Pensions  we  are  going  to  have. 
If  those  who  are  especially  qualified  to  help  in  formulating  the 
proper  plans  in  the  public  agencies  are  arrayed  against  the 
movement,  they  will  not  be  successful  in  their  stand,  and  they 
will  miss  a  great  opportunity  which  they  might  have  had  to 
help  give  this  movement  the  right  direction  if  they  worked  with 
it  instead  of  against  it. 

Survey.     33:336.     December    26,    1914 

A  Half  Million  Dollars  in  Widows'  Pensions 

Since  September  i,  1913,  when  the  Massachusetts  mothers' 
aid  law  became  effective,  2,(^67  mothers  with  9,229  dependent 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  have  been  recorded  as 
receiving  aid.  Over  one-fourth  of  all  the  cases  were  not 
widows,  the  exact  figures  being  widows,  2,151  ;  all  others,  816. 
Of  this  residue,  one-half  were  deserted  wives,  a  group  involving 
the  application  of  the  uniform  desertions  act  in  conjunction 
with   mothers'  aid. 

It  is  too  early  to  calculate  with  certainty  the  exact  outlay 
of   public    funds    in    the    execution    of   the    law,    for   the    reason 
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tliat  outlays  Iutc  probably  mean  rctrcncliinciil  in  utlicr  quarters, 
r.iit  tlu'  amoiiuls  actually  audited  show  an  average  payment  of 
$0  or  e(iuivalent  per  week  to  the  cases  cited.  And  since  the 
law  went  into  effect,  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  the  supervisory 
body,  has  audited  bills  amounting  to  $175,000  and  the  total 
expenditure  to  date  out  of  state  funds  approximates  $190,000. 
If  to  this  amount  be  added  sums  paid  out  by  the  several  cities 
and  towns  independently  of  state  funds,  the  grand  total  thus 
far  spent  will  approximate  $4C)0,ooo. 

The  state  authorities  estimate  $250,000  as  their  share  of  the 
expenditure  for  1915.  If  the  same  proportion  of  state  to  local 
funds  holds,  the  total  mothers'  aid  administered  next  year  will 
run  over  $600,000. 

It  is  held  in  Massachusetts  that  fifteen  months  of  the  law 
have  yielded  some  instructive  results  as  regards  both  theory  and 
practice.  Thus,  on  the  score  of  theory,  it  is  readily  demon- 
strated for  Massachusetts  that  Widows'  Pensions,  by  whatever 
name  designated,  are  in  the  nature  of  public  poor  relief,  and 
the  application  of  any  statute  providing  them  is  an  extension  of 
public  outdoor  poor  relief.  On  the  score  of  practice,  it  is 
becoming  apparent  that  overseers  of  the  poor  can  accomplish 
constructive  rehcf   work. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  in  the  development  of 
relief  work  under  the  statute  is  the  gradual  development,  often 
at  the  initiative  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  of  local  conferences 
composed  of  the  overseers  themselves,  local  private  agencies, 
and  the  state  visitors  for  the  purpose  of  considering  closer  inter- 
relationship of  resources  in  constructive  planning  for  these 
needy   families. 

National   Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
1914:447-50 

Adequate    Relief   to   Needy   Mothers    in    Pennsylvania. 
Stanley  IT.  Howe 

A  year  ago  the  state  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  caught  in  an 
irresistible  tide  of  popular  sentiment,  passed  an  act  providing 
for  public  aid  to  indigent  widowed  or  abandoned  mothers. 
The  passage  of  this  act  was  vigorously  opposed  on  the  floor  of 
the    legislature    by    a    group    of   prominent    social    workers    who 
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cordially  believed  that  the  so-called  Mothers'  Pension  system 
was  wrong  in  theory  and  would  be  pernicious  in  practice. 
Conscientious  as  these  social  workers  were,  they  had,  doubtless, 
overlooked  one  fact — that  the  Mothers'  Pension  movement  was 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  an  awakened  public  interest  in  humani- 
tarian questions  which  they  themselves  had  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  creating.  During  the  last  five  years  as  never  before 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  taught  to  think  and  feel 
that  the  community  should  adopt  a  larger  conception  of  its 
social  obligations,  and  that  city,  county  and  state  should  join  in 
relieving  private  charity  of  some  of  the  burdens  it  has  been 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  private  responsibility  to  bear. 
It  is  significant  that  the  same  legislature  which  passed  the 
Mothers'  Pension  bill  provided  also  for  the  establishment  of  a 
state  industrial  reformatory  for  women,  made  an  initial  appro- 
priation for  the  scientific  treatment  of  inebriates,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state  made  a  special  provision 
for  the  protection  and  segregation  of  feeble-minded  women  of 
child-bearing  age.  These  new  measures  all  exemplify  the  awak- 
ening of  a  new  social  spirit  in  Pennsylvania,  a  spirit  which  all 
social  workers  must  join  in  commending,  whether  or  not  they 
may  approve  of  the  forms  in  which  it  expressed  itself. 

The  Plan  Described, 

There  is  nothing  new  or  unique  in  the  Pennsylvania  plan  of 
pul)lic  aid  to  needy  mothers.  As  in  other  states,  the  sum  of 
money  allowed  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  bill  is  ludicrously 
inadequate.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  period  of 
two  years  was  the  total  amount  granted  in  a  state  which  has  a 
population  of  approximately  eight  millions.  This  amount  was 
apportioned  to  the  various  counties  of  the  commonwealth  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  populations,  with  the  provision,  how- 
ever, that  no  county  should  receive  its  allotment  unless  an 
equal  amount  had  been  provided  by  the  county  desiring  the 
l)encrits  of  the  act. 

The  administration  of  the  fund  in  each  county  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  not  less  than  five  and  not  more  than  seven 
women  trustees,  who  are  appointed  annually  by  the  governor. 
Though  the  services  of  the  trustees  are  entirely  voluntary,  the 
actual  work  of  investigation  and  family  visiting  is  performed  by 
a  paid  social  worker  appointed  by  the  trustees. 
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'I'lu'  IVniisylvaiiia  act  provides  that  the  maxiimim  payment 
pir  month  shall  not  exceed  $12  for  one  child,  $JO  for  two 
children,  $2()  for  three  children  and  $5  for  each  additional  child. 
It  also  provides  that  no  family  shonld  he  a  heneficiary  nnder 
this  act  unless  the  mother  has  heen  a  continuous  resident  of 
the  county  in  which  she  applies  for  aid  for  a  period  of  three 
years. 

Ot'craliin^  in  Six  Counties 

The  Mothers'  Pension  system  is  now  in  operation  in  six 
counties  in  PennsyU  ania,  while  two  other  counties  have  made 
tlieir  local  appropriation  and  arc  awaiting  the  appointment  of 
trustees.  Since  the  hrst  pension  was  granted  early  in  Jamiary, 
until  May  i,  305  families  have  heen  given  aid  through  this  fund 
in  Pennsylvania.  Because  of  their  inadequate  resources  the 
trustees  in  the  various  counties  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
follow  a  somewhat  inflexihlc  classification  of  families  in  making 
their  decisions  regarding  the  granting  of  pensions.  In  Philadel- 
phia, for  example,  a  widow  with  only  one  child  has  practically 
heen  regarded  as  incligihle  for  pension.  In  Pittsburgh,  the 
abandoned  mother  has  been  excluded  entirely  for  the  present, 
while  the  widow  with  any  children  above  the  working  age  has 
received  only  secondary  consideration.  In  spite  of  its  handicaps, 
however,  the  Pittsburgh  board  has  thus  far  appeared  to  demon- 
strate that  public  relief  of  this  kind  can  be  administered  wisely 
if  the  right  type  of  people  are  selected  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility. The  actual  work  of  investigation  and  family  visiting  in 
Pittsburgh  is  performed  by  a  former  worker  of  the  local 
Associated   Charities. 

Three   Conclusions 

First :  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  social  workers  in  whatever 
special  field  they  may  be  engaged  to  direct  their  energies  toward 
the  prevention  of  the  conditions  which  seem  to  make  IMothers' 
Pensions  necessary.  Our  war  against  tuberculosis,  our  up-hill 
fight  to  check  the  propagation  of  the  feeble-minded,  our  demands 
for  workmen's  compensation,  social  insurance,  reduction  of  high 
rents  and  the  oppressive  cost  of  living,  and  our  efforts  in  behalf 
all  other  forms  of  social  justice  must  persist  until  we  have 
stopped  making  widows  wdiom  in  turn  we  must  support. 

Second :     That    until   that    remote    goal    has    been    achieved, 
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society  owes  a  debt  to  the  indigent  widowed  mother  which  it 
must  pay.  Social  workers,  in  whatever  field  of  effort  they  are 
engaged,  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  two  important  tendencies 
which  are  universally  affecting  our  charities  throughout  the 
nation  today :  first,  the  tendency  of  old  contributors  to  decrease 
or  discontinue  their  subscriptions  to  private  relief  societies  and 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  securing  new  ,  contributors ;  and, 
secondly,  the  tendency  of  our  government — nation,  state,  county 
and  city — to  assume  a  large  and  still  larger  social  responsibility. 
This  latter  tendency  social  workers  themselves  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  creating,  and  now  that  they  have  started  it  they 
are  powerless  to  check  it  if  they  would.  If  these  two  tendencies 
are  actual,  and  not  imaginary,  they  make  the  establishment  of 
Mothers'  Pensions  almost  a  mathematical  certainty.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  social  workers,  even  those  who  are  consci- 
entiously opposed  to  the  theory  of  Mothers'  Pensions,  to  cease 
looking  askance  at  the  movement  and  aiming  to  discredit  it 
before  it  has  been  given  a  chance  to  succeed,  and  to  direct  their 
effort  toward  making  its  operation  efficient,  honest  and  humane. 
Third.  That  the  fact  that  public  outdoor  relief  has  uni- 
versally been  a  failure  in  the  United  States  is  not  satisfactory 
evidence  that  it  must  always  continue  to  be  a  failure.  City 
government,  once  regarded  as  of  almost  impossible  virtue,  has 
demonstrated  again  and  again  in  recent  years  its  potential 
capacity  for  righteousness.  Municipal  charities,  in  spite  of  a 
record  of  juvenile  delinquency,  have  exhibited  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  character  during  the  past  decade.  With  the 
advent  in  increasing  numbers  of  qualified  social  workers  into 
the  field  of  public  charity,  and  with  the  development  of  public 
vigilance  in  humanitarian  affairs,  the  administration  of  pensions 
to  needy  mothers,  as  well  as  all  other  features  of  public  welfare 
work,  promises  to  become  steadily  more  and  more  intelligent, 
effective  and  independent  of  partisan  politics. 

Survey.     29:714-16.     February    15,    1913 

The  Mothers'  Compensation  Law  of  Colorado.     Ben   P).  Lindsey 

An    amendment    to    the    dependent    child    statute,    popularly 
known  as  the  mothers'  compensation  law,*  was   adopted  by  the 

*  The     vote     for     the     amendment     was:     for     82,337;     against     37,870; 
majority   for  44,467. 
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piopli-  of  ( "oloiado  at  tl)o  \()\ciiiI)ct  election.  In  making  tliis 
aiiKMuliucnt  a  minihcr  of  nccdi'd  additions  were  included,  all 
relatiiij;  to  tlu-  same  subject. 

When  children  were  conuiiitted  lo  the  state  home  for  de- 
pendent children  under  the  former  Colorado  law,  there  were  no 
legal  rit>hts  given  or  retained  to  parents  for  their  reclamation. 
The  statute  (Sec.  574  General  Laws  1908  Session  Laws  1895) 
merely  provided  that  "whenever  one  or  hoth  the  parents  of  any 
ward  of  said  board,  who  is  not  indentured,  have  become  able  to 
sup|)ort  the  child  and  educate  it,  the  child  may  by  resolution 
adopted  by  said  board  be  restored  to  its  parents." 

This  amounted  to  nothing  at  all  in  many  cases.  If  the 
parents  did  afterward  become  able  to  support  the  child,  as  the 
law  contemplated  they  might,  they  often  found  the  child  inden-« 
tured  or  adopted  out.  If  not,  the  board  claimed  the  right  to 
refuse  to  return  it. 

Sometimes  it  operated  as  a  great  hardship.  T'or  exami)le, 
children  are  often  declared  dependent  and  sent  to  the  state  home 
when  the  chief  cause,  directly  or  indirectly,  may  be  poverty. 
At  the  hearing  of  such  a  case  it  might  appear  from  the  evidence 
in  court  that  within  a  reasonable  time  the  conditions  making 
for  poverty  could  be  overcome.  But  the  statute  made  no  pro- 
vision that  would  enable  such  parents  to  make  such  a  showing 
at  the  hearing,  or  the  court  to  make  such  a  conditional  order. 
The  old  law^  provided  tliat  a  child  committed  to  the  State  Home 
for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children  "should,  as  to  its  care 
and  disposition,  be  subject  to  the  law  establishing  said  home." 
(Sec.  558,  General  Laws  1908).  This  left  the  state  home  with 
the  right  to  adopt  out  or  indenture  a  child  at  any  time  after  it 
was  received  from  the  court. 

The  first  change  made,  then,  through  the  mothers'  compensa- 
tion act  was  to  provide  that  any  dependent  child  committed  to 
the  state  home  should,  as  to  its  care  and  disposition,  "be  subject 
to  any  special  order  of  the  court  making  such  commitment. 
provided  such  order  he  made  at  the  time  of  such  commitment." 
This  at  least  softened  the  rather  harsh  law  that  formerly 
existed,  and  it  seemed  fair  both  to  the  parent  of  the  child  and 
to  the  state  home.  It  enabled  the  parent  to  show  poverty  as  a 
cause  at  the  hearing,  and  permitted  the  court,  in  a  proper  case, 
to  make  a  special  order  at  the  time  of  such  commitment,  safe- 
guarding the  right  of  the  parent  to  reclaim  the  child.  The  state 
home  would  thus  know  the  status  of  the  child  from  the  begin- 
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ning.  It  answered  the  other  objection  that  in  proper  cases 
children  miglit  l)e  indentured  and  adopted  out  by  the  home  and 
then  afterward  interfered  with  through  the  whim  or  caprice  of 
a  judge  or  a  court,  who  might  change  the  order.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  rules  of  law  that  safeguard  against  such  a 
danger.  And  experience  shows  that  it  is  in  any  event  largely 
imaginary.  The  facts  show  that  judges  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  such  whims  or  caprices  in  these  cases. 

The  law  establishing  the  State  Home  for  Dependents  specific- 
ally provides  that  children  shall  be  placed  in  family  homes.  It 
was  thus  intended  primarily  as  a  mere  clearing  house  or  state 
detention  home  until  the  children  could  be  placed  in  family 
homes.  The  amendment  therefore  giving  the  real  and  natural 
home  a  reasonable  chance  in  the  proper  and  exceptional  case  to 
reclaim  the  child  not  only  does  not  alter  but  strengthens  the 
purpose  and  good  effects  of  the  act. 

The  next  provision  of  the  law  concerns  what  is  more  gen- 
erally known  as  "Mothers'  Pensions,"  "funds  for  parents,"  or, 
as  we  in  Colorado  prefer  to  call  it,  "mothers'  compensation." 
It  provides  as  follows : 

If  the  parent  or  parents  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  are 
poor  and  unable  to  properly  care  for  such  child,  but  otherwise  are 
proper  guardians,  and  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  stick  child  to  remain  at 
home,  the  court  may  enter  an  order  finding:  such  facts  and  fixing  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable  the  parent  or  parents  to  properly 
care  for  such  child,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Clounty  Commissioner  ...  to  pay  such  parent  or  parents,  or,  if  it 
seems  for  the  best  interest  of  the  child,  to  some  other  person  designated 
by  the  court  for  that  purpose,  at  such  times  as  said  order  may  designate, 
the  amount  so  specified,  or  when  so  ordered  by  the  court,  its  equivalent 
in  supplies  and  assistance,  for  the  care  of  such  dependent  or  neglected 
child   until   the   further   order   of   the   court. 

This  provision  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Illi- 
nois act,  with  two  changes:  (i)  The  provision  that  permits 
the  court  to  pay  the  sum  to  some  other  person  for  the  parent ; 
(2)  or  the  equivalent  in  supplies  or  assistance.  The  rather 
inelastic  provision  of  the  Illinois  law  in  this  regard  seemed  to 
us  to  be  less  adapted  to  its  practical  administration. 

It  does  not  permit  such  sum  to  be  paid  to  keep  the  child  in 
any  other  home.  That  is  to  say  the  judi^c  or  the  court  cannot 
board  children  out  in  other  family  homes  out  of  this  fund.  The 
pension  or  compensation  can  only  be  paid  to  the  parent  direct, 
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.T  to  s(yiiii'  oiJicr  fcrson  for  llic  lament,  to  i)(.'niiit  tlic  parent  (not 
some  other  person)  to  /t'fc/>  the  child  ui  its  ozvii  home — the 
l\trc)il's  home. 

The  lIHnois  law  provided  for  payment  of  a  lump  sum  of 
eash  to  the  parent  in  every  case.  I'ut  suppose  the  trouhle  with 
the  home  is,  for  example,  periodic  intemperance,  or  some  other 
cause  that  the  evidence  may  show  may  he  corrected,  hut  which 
for  the  time  being  would  make  it  unsafe  to  pay  a  lump  cash 
sum?  Surely,  this  elastic  provision  is  helpful  as  permitting  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  (or  if  in  Denver  the  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction)  to  provide  the  home  with  rent, 
groceries,  clothing  or  supplies  in  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  cash 
until  it  is  safe  to  pay  the  cash. 

The  objection  that  the  judge  is  given  some  discretion  after 
hearing  tiie  evidence,  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a  proper  case, 
and  from  the  evidence  determining  what  is  necessary  to  help 
the  home,  etc.,  is  hardly  a  fair  objection.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  under  the  same  act,  no  child  could  be  sent  to  the  State 
llome  for  Dependents  except  upon  the  discretion  of  a  court. 
The  judge's  order  compelled  the  state  home  to  receive  the  child 
and  compelled  the  state,  through  its  agent,  the  state  home,  to 
si)cnd  a  per  capita  cost  of  $15  to  $20  per  month  to  care  for  the 
child — not  in  its  own  home,  hut  in  an  institution  or  state  home 
until  it  was  placed  in  a  private  home.  The  power  had  to  he 
lodged  somewhere.  In  every  state,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
been  lodged  in  a  court.  In  Colorado,  out  of  thousands  of  cases, 
I  have  never  heard  of  one  where  any  abuse  of  this  power  was 
charged.  It  has  certainly  never  been  charged  in  Denver.  Yet, 
under  this  new  law,  giving  a  new  alternative  for  the  first  time 
in  this  state,  the  power  is  now  for  the  first  time  divided  with 
the  lioard  of  County  Commissioners.  Yet  it  has  met  with 
objection.  Not  because  of  the  division  of  power,  but  because 
those  who  have  read  the  law  appear  not  to  have  understood 
that  it  was  divided.  They  are  assuming  that  it  was  left,  as  it 
has  always  been,  entirely  with  the  judge — as  in  Illinois  for 
example.  But  in  Colorado  the  judge  may  be  powerless  to  use 
the  new  alternative.  He  can  do  nothing  toward  ordering  money 
to  care  for  the  child  in  its  own  home  unless  an  estimate  is  first 
made  of  the  annual  sum  that  is  necessary  to  do  the  work  and 
unless  the  county  commissioners  make  the  appropriation. 

The  law  next  provides:     "The  juvenile  court  in  counties  of 
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over  100,000  population,  and  the  county  court  in  all  other  conn- 1 
ties,  shall  appoint  proper  persons  for  the  purpose  of  investigation, 
visitation,  the  keeping  of  records  and  the  making  of  reports  in 
cases  requiring  relief  under  this  act." 

Then  follows  a  provision  limiting  the  number  of  such  investi- 
gators and  salaries  paid  to  those  of  probation  officers  in  such 
juvenile  and  county  courts.  This  means,  under  our  Colorado 
laws,  that  the  city  of  Denver,  with  225,000  people,  cannot  have 
over  three  such  investigators ;  in  cities  and  counties  of  over 
25,000  not  over  two,  and  that  their  salaries  cannot  exceed  $100 
per  month.  No  extra  help  for  this  purpose  can  be  had  by  the 
court  unless  it  is  first  approved  and  allowed  by  the  county  com- 
missioners. It  thus  fixes  a  limit.  In  Denver  and  in  the  large 
outside  counties  of  the  state  not  to  exceed  one  such  investigator 
will  he  employed.  In  some  jurisdictions,  as  in  Denver,  the 
assistance  of  other  agencies  will  be  such  that  the  employment 
of  a  special  investigator,  permitted  by  the  law,  may  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  None  has  been  appointed  in  Denver.  The 
Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  does  the  investigating  and, 
as  provided  by  the  law,  pays  out  the  money.  The  court  merely 
orders  it — if  the  commissioners  have  allowed  anything  to  pay. 
Under  the  old  law,  county  commissioners  are  not  limited  in 
authority  as  to  the  number  of  charity  and  relief  investigators 
they  may  employ  or  salary  paid. 

The  next  provision  is  intended  to  give  publicity  to  the  actual 
work  done  and  money  paid  out — not  to  the  names  or  identity  of 
flic  indn'iditals  receiving  relief.  Juvenile  and  county  courts  are 
re(|uired  on  or  before  July  i  of  each  year  to  submit  to  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  a  report  of  all  cases  receiving  relief 
under  the  act,  "and  an  estimate  of  the  sum  necessary  to  be 
placed  at  its  disposal  for  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  A  copy  of  such  report  shall  be  filed  with  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Correction." 

The  courts  enforcing  the  law  are  given  the  usual  powers 
that  courts  have  in  mandamus  proceedings  against  ministerial 
officers  by  the  right  to  proceed  as  for  contempt  of  court  against 
officials  who  "wilfully  refuse  to  comply  with  its  orders  directing 
their  compliance  with  the  provisions  hereof;  provided,  the  sums 
paid  out  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  in  any  year  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  by  the  county,  city  and  county,  or 
state  authorities  respectively." 
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Jiul.uc  rinokiicy  "f  tlif  jiivciiik-  (.•oiirt  of  Chicago  in  s|)cakiii^ 
of  the  utiliniitc'd  power  f^ivcn  to  judges  under  the  Illinois 
Mothers'  Tension  hiw  said  :  "The  law  is  unparalleled  because, 
on  an  order  of  the  juvenile  court  a  million  dollars  could  be 
ordered  ])aid  to  families  in  this  community  within  the  next  year, 
and  nobody  could  stop  the  courts  from  doing  it  if  the  parents 
made  application."  As  shown,  this  is  not  true  of  the  Colorado 
law. 

The  laws  concerninj^-  dependent  and  neglected  children  in 
Colorado  have  shown  scant  respect  for  the  religion  of  the 
I)arents.  There  are  no  mandatory  provisions  in  this  regard. 
But  the  new  act  compensates  the  parents  with  the  consolation  at 
least  that  consideration  must  be  had  for  their  religion  if  their 
children  go  into  foster  homes.  Here  is  the  proviso:  "Petitions 
and  commitments  under  this  act  shall  state  the  religious  belief 
of  parents,  if  known,  and  if  not  known  the  court  shall  endeavor 
to  ascertain  such  fact,  and  family  homes  to  which  children  are 
committed  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  conform  to  such  religious 
belief." 

The  next  provisions  of  the  law  concern  the  boarding  out 
of  children  in  family  homes.  Our  present  law  since  1895  has 
provided  (Sec.  573,  Laws  1908)  "that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  board  to  use  special  diligence  in  placing  the  children  admitted 
to  such  home  in  suitable  family  homes,"  etc.  Rut  there  was  no 
provision  of  our  law  permitting  the  state  through  the  home  to 
pay  families  to  take  the  children  in  family  homes.  The  new 
law  adds  a  provision  permitting  this  to  be  done.  The  only  legal 
alternative  the  state  home  formerly  had  was  to  keep  the  child 
in  the  institution  or  permit  its  indenture  or  adoption.  The  result 
was  that  there  were  on  an  average  of  from  200  to  250  dependent 
children  constantly  in  the  state  institution. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  act  merely  give  this  new  alterna- 
tive to  the  State  Home  for  Dependent  Children.  In  any  number 
of  cases,  however,  limited,  if  they  believe  it  is  possible  and  "for 
the  best  interests  of  the  child,"  they  may  board  such  children 
in  a  family  home.  They  are  not  compelled  to  do  it.  If  the 
state  home  refuses  to  avail  itself  of  this  new  privilege  there 
will  never  be  any  occasion  for  any  appropriation  from  the 
legislature  that  the  law  provides  shall  be  made  for  such  purpose. 

The  final  provision  of  the  act  concerns  the  employment  of 
tnen  convicted  for  non-support  of  women  and  children.     The  act 
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provides  that  in  counties  of  over  20,000  population  the  authori- 
ties "shall  establish  and  maintain  workhouses  or  proper  facilities 
for  the  detention  and  employment  of  men  convicted  of  .non- 
support  of  women  and  children.  Any  sums  of  money  earned  by 
them  or  collected  for  their  labor  by  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  such  workhouses  or  facilities  shall  be  used  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fund  necessary  to  be  expended  by  the  county  or 
city  and  county  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
In  Colorado,  where  wife  and  child  desertion  is  growing  with 
alarming  rapidity,  the  deserters  are  generally  sent  to  a  very 
comfortable  county  jail,  where  they  are  fed  up,  and  the  wife  and 
children  starve  outside.  The  detail  as  to  the  payment  of  the 
earnings  for  the  support  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  act  was 
intended  to  put  a  premium  on  motherhood — in  favor  of  the 
woman  who  bears  children.  Rut  it  is  a  small  detail  that  can  be 
changed  if  necessary  after  the  law  has  had  a  chance. 

It  is  experience  that  points  out  any  necessary  changes  that 
ought  to  be  made  and  no  doubt  will  be  made. 

The  opposition  to  the  law  in  Denver  was  so  bitter  that  it 
has  not  yet  subsided. 

The  reactionary  and  corporation  daily  papers  in  Denver  were 
crowded  with  anonymous  articles  bitterly  attacking  it.  The  prin- 
cipal objections  were  that  it  would  bankrupt  the  county;  that 
it  would  encourage  an  influx  of  pauper  'parents  into  the  state; 
that  it  gave  the  judges  of  the  courts  too  much  authority  over 
county  funds ;  that  it  would  cost  Denver  $100,000  to  build  an 
expensive  workhouse ;  that  the  children  were  to  be  "farmed  out" 
and  horribly  maltreated ;  that  it  did  not  refer  to  mothers  at  all, 
but  to  parents.  The  answers  to  these  objections  were  that 
they  were  largely  imaginary ;  that  the  law  was  safeguarded  by 
so  much  detail  that  it  could  not  be  abused;  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  experience  in  Illinois,  where  the  law  was  perhaps  open 
to  many  more  of  these  objections,  but  where,  even  without  any 
such  safeguards  as  surround  the  Colorado  law,  the  scare  about 
the  influx  of  paupers  had  proved  groundless.  That  under  the 
Colorado  law  no  judge  would  have  to  consider  paupers  if  they 
did  flock  to  the  state ;  that  such  charges  need  alarm  no  one. 

Neither  the  Illinois  law  nor  the  Colorado  law  employs  the 
word  "mothers"  except  as  it  is  included  in  the  word  "parents." 
The  term  is  necessarily  emjjloyed  for  many  reasons,  one  was  to 
avoid   attacks   against  the  constitutionality   of  the  law,   as  class 
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lo.i^islatioii,  or  tlic  nicrc  dispensation  of  charity  and  tlic  nse  of 
l)u1)lic  funds  for  private  purposes  in  aiding  a  privileged  class. 
Sinoe  fathers  are  subject  to  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  sup- 
port tluir  children,  and  since  judges  are  at  least  assumed  t(j 
ha\e  some  good  sense  and  discretion,  and  can  do  little  without 
the  consent  of  the  county  commissoners,  it  followed  in  actual 
practice  under  the  law  that  where  the  word  "parents"  is  employed 
that  only  mothers  get  the  pension  or  compensation,  and  that  the 
very  exceptional  case  to  the  contrary  must  be  a  very  proper 
case.  That  the  law  did  not  make  it  mandatory  to  establish 
expensive  workhouses,  but  was  designed  to  avoid  encouraging 
wife  and  child  desertion  by  making  it  mandatory  on  the  authori- 
ties to  at  least  maintain  "proper  facilities  for  their  employment." 
The  final  provision  of  the  act  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  its 
best :  "This  act  shall  l)e  liberally  construed  for  the  protection 
of  the  child,  the  home  and  the  state,  and  in  the  interest  of  public 
morals,  and  for  the  prevention  of  poverty  and  crime."  It  is  a 
recognition  by  the  state  that  the  aid  is  rendered,  not  as  a  charity, 
but  as  a_right^as  justice  due  mothers  whose  work  in  rearing 
their  children  is  a  work  for  the  state  as  much  as  that  of  the 
soldier  who  is  paid  by  the  state  for  his  services  on  the  battle- 
field ;  it  is  a  recognition  for  the  first  time  by  society  that  the 
state  is  responsible  in  a  measure  for  the  plight  of  the  mother, 
anil  acknowledges  its  responsibility  by  sharing  the  burden  of 
her  poverty  that  is  created  largely  by  the  conditions  that  the 
state  permits  to  exist. 

Acknowledging  its  part  in  misfortune,  for  the  first  time  in 
history  by  law,  society  through  this  act  literally  "bears  onej 
another's  burdens,"  quits  "the  devourers  of  widows'  houses," 
and  "lifts  one  little  finger"  in  behalf  of  justice.  It  will  prove  at 
least  a  good  entering  wedge  for  those  social  and  industrial 
insurance  laws  that  nuist  come  in  time  as  the  public  is  educated 
to  their  necessity.  The  amount  allowed  by  the  county  com- 
missioners for  the  next  year  for  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
Denver  is  $4,800.  It  must  be  (under  the  law)  paid  out  by  the 
City  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  to  such  cases  as  the 
court  orders ;  provided,  the  total  amount  for  all  cases  cannot 
exceed  this  appropriaton. 
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Nebraska  Legislature 

An  Act  to  Provide  Pensions  for  Mothers  or  Guardians  o£ 
Dependent  or  Neglected  Children ;  and  to  Declare  an 
Emergency. 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Nebraska: 

SiXTioN  T.  That  hereafter,  when  a  petition  is  filed  in  the 
county  court  of  any  county  in  the  state,  properly  verified  hy 
any  person,  stating  that  the  said  person  is  the  parent  of  any 
child  or  children;  that  all  of  said  persons  are  and  have  been 
for  two  years  last  past  actual  residents  of  the  state  of  Nebraska 
and  residents  of  the  county  where  the  petition  is  filed  for  at 
least  one  year  last  past ;  that  such  residence  was  not  acquired 
with  the  intention  of  applying  for  relief  under  this  act;  and  that 
such  child  or  children  are  liable  to  become  dependent  or  neg- 
lected, that  the  petitioner  is  trying  to  maintain  a  home,  that  by 
reason  of  limited  means  said  person  is  not  able  to  properly  care 
for,  maintain  and  educate  said  child  or  children,  the  county 
judge  shall  try  and  determine  the  matters  contained  in  the  said 
petition.  Provided,  that  no  such  hearing  shall  be  had  except  in 
the  presence  of  the  county  attorney  of  the  county  wherein  the 
petitioner  resides,  which  county  attorney* shall  appear  and  rep- 
resent said  county  in  said  matter.  Provided  further,  in  counties 
having  more  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  last  general 
census,  the  said  petition  shall  be  filed  and  the  hearing  had  in 
the  district  court  of  the  county. 

Section  2.  If  upon  the  hearing  of  said  petition,  the  court 
finds  the  allegations  thereof  are  true,  and  that  the  petitioner  is 
poor  and  unable  to  ])roperly  care  for  such  child  or  children,  but 
otherwise  is  a  proper  guardian  and  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of 
the  child  or  children  to  remain  at  home  under  the  guardianship 
of  their  mother,  or  guardian,  the  court  may  make  an  order 
finding  such  facts  and  fixing  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
enable  the  petitioner  to  properly  care  for  such  child  or  children, 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  certify  his 
findings  to  the  board  of  supervisors  or  commissioners  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  i^ay  to  the  petitioner  the 
amount  so  specified  therein  for  the  benefit  of  said  petitioner 
until  the  further  order  of  the  court.  Provided,  not  more  than 
$[0    per    month    shall    be    allowed    for    the    care    of    each    child. 
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rrovidcd  further,  no  sucli  order  shall  he  efTectivc  for  more 
t!;an  six  months,  unless  renewed  hy  the  eourt  at  or  after  the 
expiration  of  that  period.  All  payments  are  to  be  made  from 
tlu'  .general   fund  of  the  eounty. 

Si'XTioN  3.  The  board  of  supervisors  or  commissioners  of 
each  county  at  the  time  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  county,  shall  take 
into  consideration  an  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  carry 
this  act  into  operation  and  the  same  shall  be  included  in  the 
said  estimate,  levied  and  collected  as  other  taxes  and  all  sums 
of  money  jiaid  out  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  he 
ap[)ropriated  from  the  general  fund  of  the  county.  And  in  any 
county  where  the  maximum  levy  has  been  reached  said  county 
hoard  or  conmiissioners  shall  have  the  authority  to  make  a 
special  levy  to  provide  for  said  funds, 
.\pi)roved  hy  the  (lovernor,  March   icS,   i()i5,  at  3  o'clock  j).  m. 

Outlook.     104:280-3.     June    7,    1913 

The    Needy   Mother  and   the   Neglected   Child 

The  other  day  in  one  of  our  courts  a  mother  was  separated 
frf^m  her  children.  One  of  the  children  was  a  boy  seven  years 
old  and  the  other  a  girl  four  years  old.  The  mother  begged 
to  he  allowed  to  keep  them.  The  little  boy  threw  himself  into 
her  arms,  sobbing,  "Oh,  mamma,  I  can't  leave  you."  But  it 
was  of  no  use.  The  mother  was  too  poor  to  care  for  the 
children  properly.     So  the  law  tore  them  apart. 

Men  talk  a  great  deal  about  what  they  call  "the  conservation 
of  natural  resources."  l')y  natural  resources  they  mean  lands, 
waters,  forests,  and  mines.  l^)Ut  they  may  forget  that  our  chief 
natural  resource  is  the  child. 

When  they  do  rememl)er  it,  they  say  that  society — that  is, 
the  state — must  be  economical  of  the  child  resource.  They 
think  that  society  is  economical  when  it  takes  a  child  from  a 
mother  who,  through  the  death,  desertion,  or  misfortune  of  her 
husband,  is  too  poor  to  support  her  child.  The  child  is  put  into 
some  state  institution.  In  so  doing  does  the  state  remember 
that  a  law  higher  than  any  of  our  laws  joined  the  mother  to 
those  children? 

The  mother  wants  to  keep  her  flock  together.     The   children 
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want  to  l)c  with  the  mother.  But,  in  order  to  earn  bread  and 
butter  for  her  children,  the  poor  mother  must  leave  them  and 
go  out  to  work.     Result,  the  break-up  of  the  home. 

Now,  why  should  not  the  home  be  saved  both  for  the  mother 
and  for  the  children?  When  private  benevolent  organizations 
put  this  question  to  themselves  they  realize  that  their  most 
important  work  lies  in  an  endeavor  to  prevent  the  breaking  up 
of  families.  The  records  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  in  Washington  show  that,  in 
many  of  the  cases  where  application  is  made  for  the  commitment 
of  children  to  institutions,  the  families  which  should  not  be 
broken  up  are  broken  up.  A  recent  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities  says :  ''There  is  practically  every 
reason  to  believe  that  many  [broken]  family  homes  should  be 
kept  together,"  and  "this  is  particularly  true  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  public  pauper  relief  has  been  long  discon- 
tinued, and  where  the  private  relief -giving  agencies  admit,  prac- 
tically with  one  accord,  that  their  present  means  are  inadequate 
to  the  task."  This  is  true.  'Jhe  private  societies  have  done 
what  they  could.  But  their  resources  are  insufficient  to  do 
enough.  Hence  the  public  is  taking  hold  of  the  problem 
through  the  Mothers'  Pension  laws  of  eighteen  states. 

History   of  the  Movcviicnt 

The  object  of  a  Mothers'  Pension  law  is  to  prevent  worthy 
children  of  worthy  mothers  being  sent  to  state  institutions.  It 
would  give  enough  money  to  the  poor  mother  to  save  her  from 
going  out  to  work.  This  money  would,  therefore,  enable  her  to 
stay  at  home  and  to  care  for  her  children. 

Every  kind  person  would  say  that  needy  mothers  and 
neglected  children  should  have  pensions.  But  all  persons  are 
not  kind.  Iu)rtunately,  some  of  the  unkind  have  clear  minds. 
Many  of  them  have  come  to  feel  that  being  a  mother  has  a 
value  to  the  state  in  dollars  and  cents. 

I  fence  there  have  been  two  forces  behind  the  Mothers'  Pen- 
sions begun  first  by  private  benevolent  societies.  Probably  the 
strongest  single  factor  in  uniting  the  sentiment  for  this  reform 
was  the  White  llouse^  conference  in  1909.  At  President 
R(K)sevclt's  invitation,  more  tHaiTtWo  hundred  men  and  women 
met  in  Washington  and  held  what  was  known  as  '"The  White 
House    conference    on    the    care    of    dei)endent    children."     The 
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"dependent"  children  specially  considered  were  by  no  means 
alone  those  who  had  to  be  removed  from  their  homes  because 
of  the  neglect  or  vice  of  their  parents,  or  those  children  who 
ought  to  be  removed  because  of  their  own  waywardness.  The 
children  specially  considered  were  those  of  deserving  mothers 
who  were  without  the  support  of  their  husbands.  The  confer- 
ence agreed  that  these  children  should,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  with 
the  mother  and  not  removed  to  institutions,  and  that  such  aid 
should  be  given  as  might  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  homes 
for  the  rearing  of  those  children. 

Thus,  in  considering  the  giving  of  aid,  the  worthy  mothers 
and  the  worthy  children,  suffering  purely  because  of  poverty, 
were  separated  from  the  unworthy  mothers  and  the  unworthy 
children.  Views  differ  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  two  classes 
of  worthy  and  unworthy  children.  For  instance,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Carstens,  the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  recently  commissioned 
by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundtaion  to  study  the  actual  working  of 
pensions  to  widows  with  children,  declares  that  the  number  of 
children  removed  from  their  mothers  because  of  poverty  alone 
is  much  smaller  than  is  generally  supposed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  "Commission  on  the  Support 
of  Dependent  Minor  Children"  shows  that,  in  754  cases  investi- 
gated, 426  had  been  removed  from  their  homes,  not  because  the 
mother  was  immoral  or  the  child  bad,  but  from  economic 
causes,  chief  among  which  was  the  fact  that  the  mother  was  too 
poor  to  support  the  child.  "Causes  less  important  were  illness 
of  mother  and  illness  of  child,  but  these  were  often  in 
combination   with    the   purely   economic   causes." 

The  word  "pension"  is  not  altogether  felicitous.  A  better 
word  might  have  been  "indemnity"  or  "compensation."  Rut  the 
word  "pension"  is  justified  in  that  the  i)aynK'nt  of  money  is  like 
that  of  the  payment  made  by  the  state  or  nation  to  soldiers, 
sailors,  or  others  who  have  rendered  public  service.  As  Mr. 
llobhouse,  the  English  writer,  says  in  treating  this  subject,  wej 
cease  to  regard  the  jniblic  money  as  a  dole :  we  treat  it  as  a 
payment  for  a  civic  service ;  and  the  condition  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  exact  is  precisely  that  the  mother  should  not  endeavor 
to  add  to  it  by  earning  wages,  but  rather  that  she  slu)uld  keep 
her  home  respectable,  and  bring  up  her  children  in  health  and 
happiness.     To  this  Mr.  William  Hard  adds,  in  an  article  on  the 
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same  subject:  "I  see  an  independent  citizen  kept  from  self- 
support  only  by  the  presenece  of  future  citizens  at  her  knees,,  and 
requiring-,  in  order  that,  as  she  fulfills  her  instinctive  duty  to 
them,  she  may  also  fulfill  her  indirect  civic  duty  to  the  state — 
the  means  of  support  really  for  them  and  only  incidentally  for 
herself." 

The  api)licant's  eligibility  is  thus  set  forth  l)y  the  Pennsylvania 
law  : 

The  trustees  shall  in  no  case  recommend  payment  to  any  widow  or 
abandoned  mother  until  they  are  thoroughly  satisfied  thai  the  recipient  is 
worthy  in  every  way,  and  that,  in  order  to  keep  her  children  in  her 
own  home,  a  monthly  payment  is  necessary;  but  then  only  upon  satis- 
factory reports  from  a  teacher  in  the  district  school,  stating  that  the  child 
or  children  of  the  recipient  of  this  fund  are  attending  school,  provided 
that   they   are    of   proper   age   and   physically   fit   to    do   so. 

Objections  and  Rejoinders 

Several  objections  are  urged,  not  against  mothers'  pensions 
as  administered  by  private  societies,  but  against  Mothers'  Pen- 
sion laws  as  administered  by  the  state.  What  are  those 
objections? 

( 1 )  In  the  first  place,  it  is  .claimed  that  many  societies  having 
large  resources  already  exist  for  just  such  a   work. 

That  is  true.  But  those  societies  have  not  yet  solved  the 
public  problem  of  the  poverty-stricken  widow's  home.  This  is 
seen  because  there  is  no  lack  of  children  coming  before  our 
juvenile  courts  for  certain  forms  of  waywardness  or  delinquency 
which  do  not  indicate  essential  badness  in  the  child,  but  simply 
the  lack  of  a  mother's  hand  to  prevent  the  children  from  roam- 
ing the  street  and  falling  into  bad  company.  Hence  society  sends 
them  to  various  "asylums,"  "reformatories,"  or  "homes  for  way- 
ward children,"  where  they  are  herded  in  often  unhomelike  sur- 
roundings. Now  the  mother  could  provide  this  care  if  she  were 
not  prevented  from  giving  it  because  of  her  poverty  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  going  out  to  earn  support  for  herself  and 
her  children.  As  the  private  societies  have  not  reached  all  or 
most  of  these  neglected  children,  something  more  than  private 
help  is  needed.  The  work  of  every  relief  society  demands  far 
larger  resources  than  it  has  at  liand.  This  work  should  l)c  supple- 
mented by  the  state. 

(2)  A  second  objection  to  Mothers'  Pension  laws  is  that' 
these    societies   will   1)CCome    less   interested    in    the    fates    of    the 
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mothers  and  children  wlio  arc  taken  care  of  by  the  operation 
of  state  laws.  This,  says  Mr.  Carstens,  has  been  noticeable  in 
the  cases  of  the  hundred  pensioned  families  in  Chicago,  where 
the  Illinois  law  is  in  operation. 

But,  if  the  societies  become  less  interested  in  particular 
families,  there  is  no  lessening  of  interest  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  societies.  There  is  still  plenty  to  do.  In  the  states  where 
Mothers'  Pension  laws  are  already  in  operation  the  societies  do 
not  complain  of  lack  of  work.  They  are  asking  people  to  give 
them  money  just  as  before.  At  all  events,  this  particular  work 
of  providing  needy  mothers  with  pensions  should  be  taken  from 
the  shoulders  of  certain  benefactors  and  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  all  taxpayers. 

(3)  A  third  objection  is  the  objection  to  every  form  of 
l)ublic  relief — its  pauperizing  tendency;  that  is  to  say,  the 
tendency  to  make  people  lazy,    foolish,  and  wasteful. 

It  doubtless  makes  lazy  folk  lazier  and  reckless  folk  more 
improvident.  But  Mr.  Carstens  reports  that  "in  a  large  majority 
of  the  families  visited,  there  was  no  evidence  of  wanton  reck- 
lessness, extravagance,  or  foolishness  in  the  expenditures." 
indeed,  it  is  absurd  to  fear  that  the  average  mother  will  become 
wasteful  jjist  because  in  her  dire  need  she  has  been  financially 
assisted  to  care  for  her  children. 

(4)  Another  objection  is  found  in  the  additional  oppor- 
tunity opened  for  wasteful  and  corrupt  administration  of  public 
funds  for  political  or  private  purposes. 

But  this  objection  exists  in  every  governmental  functi(Mi  in 
which  numbers  of  men  are  employed,  and  holds  equally  regard- 
ing the  public   support  of  children  in  institutions. 

(5)  A  more  serious  objection  is  that  the  investigators  so 
far  eniployecf  in  the  one  state — Illinois — where  the  law  has  been 
any  considerable  time  in  effect  have  been  often  incompetent. 
Mr.  Carstens's  study  showed  that  in  no  less  than  sixty-four  out 
of  a  hundred  Chicago  cases  investigated  by  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  court  the  investigation  was  inadequate.  It  is  not  sur- 
l)rising,  then,  say  the  objectors,  that  the  consequent  supervision 
by  these  investigators — the  probation  officers  in  Illinois — of  the 
health,  training,  and  diet  of  the  children  and  of  the  family 
budget  is  inadequate. 

But  it  is  unfair  to  judge  a  system  by  the  imjicrfections  of 
its  begimiings. 
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(6)  Another  objection  is  the  cost — the  slightly  higher  taxes 
(one-tenth  of  a  mill  in  Ohio  and  South  Dakota) — necessary  to 
provide  the   funds  to  pay  out  in  pensions. 

it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  Illinois  pensions,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  administration,  will  be  during  the  next  year  not 
less  than  $200,000.  The  cost  of  administration  is  of  course  a 
serious  matter.  Thirteen  probation  officers  of  the  Chicago 
juvenile  court  are  devoting  their  time  to  investigating  and 
supervising  pension  cases.  Each  officer  receives  from  the  county, 
it  is  reported,  $87.50  a  month  and  each  supervisor  $100.  To  this 
account  must  also  be  added  so  much  of  the  expense  of  clerks, 
stenographers,  the  chief  probation  officer,  the  assistant  chief 
probation  officer,  and  the  judge,  as  is  proportioned  to  this  part 
of  their  work.  The  county  officers  and  the  agents  who  reinvesti- 
gate the  cases  before  they  are  heard  by  the  judge  are  also,  it  is 
said,  paid  $100  a  month. 

But  this  increased  financial  burden  would  be,  so  it  is  claimed, 
at  least  balanced  by  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  the  children  cared 
for  in  state  institutions  because  there  would  be  fewer  there. 
Indeed,  the  public  might  really  be  making  money  by  the  Mothers' 
Pension  system,  if  we  may  believe  Judge  Pinckney  of  the 
Chicago  juvenile  court.  Instancing  the  case  of  a  widowed  mother 
with  six  children,  he  says:  "The  expehse  of  maintaining  this 
family  group  of  six  in  institutions  is  $75  a  month.  .  .  .  Those 
children  with  the  mother  can  be  supported  at  home  by  a  much 
smaller  monthly  expenditure."  One  might  add  that,  even  though 
it  might  cost  less  money  to  bring  them  up  in  state  institutions, 
they  would  not  be  worth  so  much  when  brought  up. 

(7)  Finally,  people  protest  that  the  operation  of  Mothers' 
Pension  laws  is  not  a  function  of  juvenile  courts.  The  work 
of  the  juvenile  court  is,  as  Mr.  Carstens  says,  "so  important 
that  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  its  proper  development  to  add 
to  its  judicial  functions  the  function  of  jiensioning  and  the  super- 
vision of  pensioners.''  Yet  such  a  function  is  assumed  by  many 
of  the  laws. 

This  is  indeed  a  real  objection.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true, 
a  good  judge  will  pay  attention  to  the  law.  In  general,  how- 
ever, only  an  administrative  body'  is  really  efficient.  The  objec- 
tion to  having  juvenile  courts  administer  the  pensions  has  now 
been  answered  by  the  most  recently  passed  bills.  They  provide 
that  (he  matter  shall   be  handled  by  the  statr  boards  with  special 
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agents    for  local   invcslij^ation,  aided  l)y  unpaid   local  i-oiniiiilttcs 
skilled   in   the  problems  of  child   relief. 

To  (liis  practical  reason  for  takin.u,  the  operation  of  Mothers' 
Tensions  away  from  the  courts  vvc  may  add  another — a  senti- 
mental, hut  a  genuine,  reason.  It  is  thus  set  forth  by  Judge 
IMnckncy.     lie  says : 

As  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  I  would  naturally  l)e  expected  to  favor 
the  court  as  an  administrative  body.  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  relief  rather  by  a  connnission  or  a  committee.  Courts  are 
man-made  tribunals  of  last  resort,  where  wrongs  arc  remedied  and  offenders 
punished.  The  giving  of  relief  by  such  to  deserving  mothers  should  be 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  idea  of  wrongs  committed. 

TJlC    LiUi'S 

State-wide  Mothers'  Pension  laws  are  now  in  effect  in  sixteen 
states,  and  laws  co\ering  certain  cities  are  in  effect  in  two 
additional   states.     The  sixteen  states   are: 

California  New  Hampshire 

Colorado  New  Jersey 

Idaho  Ohio 

Illinois  Oregon 

Iowa  Pennsylvania 

Michigan  South  Dakota 

Minnesota  Utah 

Nebraska  Washington 

The  two  states  in  which  laws  exist  covering  certain  com- 
munities are  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  tlie  Missouri  law  covering 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  and  the  Wisconsin  law  covering 
Milwaukee. 

In  addition,  Mothers'  Pension  laws  exist  in  Australia 
(Victoria)    and  in   New  Zealand. 

As  a  rule,  the  laws  limit  pensions  to  mothers  of  children 
under  a  certain  age,  varying  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years. 
In  some  cases  the  money  may  be  paid  to  a  person,  other  than 
the  mother,  designated  by  the  court.  In  all  cases  there  must 
be  an  investigation,  by  the  juvenile  court,  or  by  an  agent  of  a 
charitable  society,  or  by  some  state  board  or  state  attorney,  or 
by  connnissioners  directly  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
period  of  pensions  is  in  some  cases  linn'ted  to  six  months,  with 
provisions  for  extension  if  necessary.  The  amount  of  the 
j)ension  varies  from  $9  to  $15  a  month  for  one  child  and  lesser 
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sums  for  each  additional  child.     Penalties   for  false  information 
are  imposed  by  several  states. 

What  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?     The  one  thing 
important    to    remember    regarding    Mothers'    Pensions    is    this 
/According  to  the  heretofore  common  method,  a  mother   unable 
to  support  her  children  has  to  become  a  wage-earner,  while  the] 
state   takes   her    children   and   employs   strangers   to   bring  them 
up  ;  under  the  Mothers'   Pension  system  this  mother,  instead  of] 
strangers,    is    paid   by   the    state    to    do    the    very    work    she    is  I 
presumably   most  fitted  to   do — bring   up   her  own   children.     As] 
Professor   Hobhouse   says :     "The  mother  of   young  children  is] 
doing  a  better  service  to  the  community  and  one  more  worthy] 
of  pecuniary  remuneration   when  she  stays  at  home  and  minds 
her  children    than   when   she   goes  out  charing  and  leaves  them 
to  the  chances  of  the  street  or  to  the  care  of  a  neighbor" — or,] 
we  might  add,  even  to  a  state  institution. 


New  /York    (State).     Commission    on    Relief    for    Widowed' 
Mothers.     Report,    1914 

Basic   Principles 

The  conunission  believes  it  to  be  fundamentally  true  that 

1.  The  mother  is  the  best  guardian  of  her  children. 

2.  Poverty  is  too  big  a  problem  for  private  philanthropy. 

3.  No  woman,  save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  can  bej 
both  the  home-maker  and  the  bread-winner  of  her| 
family. 

4.  Preventive  work,  to  be  successful,  must  concern  itselfj 
with  the  child  and  the  home. 

5.  Normal  family  life  is  the  foundation  of  the  state,  and] 
its  conservation  an  inherent  duty  of  government. 


The  General  Situation 

The  commission  finds  that: 

1.  Widowhood  is  the  second  greatest  cause  of  dependency,] 

the  first  being  the  incapacity  of  the  bread-winner. 

2.  The   widowed  mother  is   in  peculiar   need   of  adequate! 

assistance,     and     is     uni(iuely     open     to     constructive] 
educationa.l  endeavors, 
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3.  Public  aid  to  dependent  fatherless  children  is  f|uite  dif- 

ferent in  theory  and  effect  from  "charity"  or  "out- 
door relief." 

4.  The     experience     of     twenty-one     other    states     in     the 

Union,  and  of  the  larger  countries  of  Europe,  proves 
that  it  is  feasible  to  administer  such  aid  wisely  and 
efficiently  by  public  officials. 

5.  The   experience   elscwdiere   has   shown   that   such    aid   is 

the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  socially 
advanced  method  of  caring  for  dependent  children. 

TnK  Smi.ATiON  IN  Ni-:\v  York   St.\te 

This  connnission   finds  that  : 

I.     Coniniitiiicnt    of    Children 

Two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  children  of  1,483 
widowed  mothers  are  at  present  in  institutions  at  public  expense, 
who  were  conmiitted  for  destitution  only ;  933  children  of  489 
widows  arc  at  present  in  institutions  because  of  illness  of  the 
mother,  resulting  often  from  overwork  and  overworry  that  might 
easily  have  been  prevented. 

2.     Sclf-Snpport  Impossible 

a.  The  unskilled  widowed  mother  is  unable  to  supi)ort  her- 
self and  her  family  at  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  by  taking 
work  into  the  home  or  going  out  into  the  broader  fields  of 
industry. 

b.  The  work  available  to  such  women  outside  of  the  home 
inevitably  breaks  down  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  strength 
of  the  family  and  disrui)ts  the  home  life  through  an  inadecpiate 
standard  of  living  and  parental  neglect,  due  to  the  enforced 
absence  of  the  mother  at  the  time  the  children  most  need  her 
care. 

c.  The  work  available  in  the  home  results,  equally  inevit- 
ably, in  the  prevention  of  normal  family  life  by  causing  over- 
work, congestion,  child  labor,  contagion,  and  a  dangerously  low- 
standard  of  living. 

3.     Nonnal   Child  life   Impossible 

This  disruption  of  the  home  contributes  largely  and  directly 
to  the  backwardness   and  (lelin(iuency  of  children. 
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4.  Pi'cscnt  Sources  of  Assistmicc  Inadequate 
Neither  tlie  i)iil)lic  outdoor  relief  system  extant  in  the  state, 
nor  the  private  charities  in  our  larger  cities,  have  sufficient 
funds  to  relieve  adequately  all  widows  of  the  grim  hurden  of 
sui)port  so  that  they  might  remain  at  home  to  take  personal 
care  of  their  dependent  children. 

5.     Present  Assistance   JTron^  in  Principle 
That  neither  puhlic  outdoor  relief  nor  private  charity  consti- 
tute the  proper  method  of  carrying  on  the  conservation  of  the 
good  home. 

First    Recommendation 

With  these  principles  as  a  basis,  and  these  facts  as  a  reason, 
the  commission  respectfully  recommends  the  immediate  enact- 
ment into  law  of  the  principle  of  state  aid  to  the  dependent 
children  of  widowed  mothers. 

Government  Ajd  the  Only   Solution 

Other  solutions  that  have  been  suggested  to  and  rejected  by 
the  commission  are: 

r.     That  all  such  relief  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private  charity. 

By  a  review  of  the  work  done  in  individual  families,  and 
through  the  testimony  ])resented  by  many  charity  experts, 
the  commission  finds  that  private  charity  has  not  the 
ftmds,  and  cannot  in  the  future,  raise  the  funds  to  give 
adequate  relief  in  the  home,  nor  to  administer  such  funds 
in  the  efficient,  wise  and  sympathetic  manner  which  it  has 
itself  set  u\)  as  the  ideal. 

2.  That  the  state  grant  aid  through  the  volunteer  relief 
societies  or  the  private  child-caring  institutions. 

The  commission  finds  that  experience  in  other  states  demon- 
strates clearly  that  i)ul)lic  officials  can  be  found  who  can 
administer  such  assistance  as  wisely  and  as  sympathetically 
as  can  private  social  workers. 

3.  That  this  question  be  left  until  a  complete  system  of 
social  insurance  be  adopted  in  this  state. 

The  conunission  finds  that  no  comprehensive  system  of  social 
insurance,  covering  all  the  possible  causes  of  the  death 
of    the    breadwinner   of   the    family   is    apt   to    be    adopted 
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in  New  York  state  for  a  ^rcat  many  years  to  come,  ami 
that  tlie  social  insurance  system  of  Europe,  tliougli  in 
certain  instances  it  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
a  generation,  has  not  even  yet  succeeded  in  making 
a(le(|uate  provision  for  the  home  care  of  widowed  mothers. 
Further,  and  as  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  European 
experience,  the  conmiission  l)cHeves  that  a  system  of 
(hrect  gcm^Miniiinlill  .  aid  to  the  widowed  mother  with 
cljil(lrcii__sliQUld  be  considered  not  as  an  alternative  to, 
but  as  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of  social  insurance. 

Till-:    Method   of    Administration    PuorosED 

Believing,  therefore,  that  state  aid  is  the  only  possible 
method  of  meeting  the  present  urgent  need  in  such  families  and 
of  conserving  the  moral  welfare  of  such  children,  the  commission 
recommends  that : 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as   follows : 

Section  i.  Provision  is  hereby  made  for  the  appointment  of 
local  boards  of  child  welfare,  which,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  through  the  vote  of  public  moneys  by  local 
authorities  for  such  purpose,  shall  be  empowered  to  grant  allow- 
ances to  widowed  mothers  with  one  or  more  children  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  in  order  that  such  children  may  be  suit- 
ably cared  for  in  their  own  homes  by  such  mothers ;  provided 
always  that  such  allowances  shall  be  made  only  when  the 
mothers  are  suitable  persons  to  bring  up  their  children  properly 
and  require  aid  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

Section  2.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
the  county  judge  of  each  county,  except  where  the  geographical 
limits  of  a  city  are  coterminous  with  those  of  one  or  more 
counties,  shall  appoint  a  board  of  child  welfare  for  such  county. 
In  a  city  whose  geographical  limits  are  coterminous  with  those 
of  one  or  more  counties,  the  mayor  of  such  city  shall  appoint  a 
board  of  child  welfare  for  the  city. 

Section  3.  Where  the  appointment  of  the  board  of  child 
welfare  is  to  be  made  by  the  county  judge,  as  herein  provided, 
such  county  judge  shall  appoint  a  board  of  child  welfare  com- 
posed of  seven  members,  with  the  county  superintendent  of  the 
poor  of  the  county,  or  other  officer  exercising  the  duties  of 
county  superintendent  of  the  poor,  a  member,  ex-officio,  of  such 
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board.  The  said  county  judge  shall  also  appoint  as  members  of 
such  board  a  representative  each  of  the  public  school,  and  the 
public  health  authorities,  and  of  the  children's  court  or,  in  case 
there  is  no  children's  court,  of  the  county  court,  in  such  county. 
He  shall  also  appoint  three  additional  members  of  such  local 
board  of  child  welfare,  two  at  least  of  whom  shall  be  women. 
The  county  judge  shall  appoint  the  members  of  the  said  board  of 
child  welfare,  with  the  exception  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  poor  or  other  officer  exercising  like  powers  in  the  county 
who  shall  continue  to  serve  during  his  entire  term  of  office, 
for  definite  terms  of  six  years  each,  provided,  however,  that 
the  places  occupied  by  the  representatives  of  the  public  school 
and  the  public  health  authorities,  as  well  as  the  representative 
of  the  children's  court,  or  of  the  county  court,  shall  become 
vacant  upon  their  retirement  from  such  public  school,  public 
health  or  court  work,  whereupon  the  vacancy  created  shall  be 
filled  for  the  balance  of  the  term  by  some  other  representative 
of  such  authorities;  and  further  provided  that  the  county  judge 
shall  appoint  the  original  members  of  the  board  of  child  welfare, 
except  the  county  superintendent  of  the  poor  or  other  officer 
exercising  like  powers  in  the  county,  for  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five  and  six  years  respectively,  and  shall  thereafter,  when  their 
terms  expire,  appoint  them  or  their  successors  for  terms  of  six 
years  each.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  a  member  the  appointment  to  fill  such 
vacancy  shall  be  for  the  balance  of  the  term. 

Sfxtion  4.  The  mayor  of  a  city  whose  geographical  limits 
are  coterminous  with  those  of  one  or  more  counties  shall  appoint 
a  board  of  child  welfare  to  be  composed  of  nine  members  with 
the  commissioner  of  public  charities  of  such  city  a  member  ex 
ofiicio  of  such  board.  The  said  mayor  shall  also  appoint  as 
members  of  such  board  a  representative  each  of  the  public  school 
and  of  the  public  health  authorities  of  the  city,  together  with  a 
representative  of  the  children's  court.  He  shall  also  appoint  five 
additional  members  of  such  board  of  child  welfare,  three  at  least 
of  whom  shall  be  women.  The  mayor  shall  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  board  of  child  welfare,  with  the  exception  of  the 
commissioner  of  public  charities,  who  shall  continue  to  serve 
during  his  entire  term  of  office,  for  definite  terms  of  eight  years 
each,  provided,  however,  that  the  places  occupied  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  school,  the  public  health  and  the  chil- 
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(Inti's  court  aiitlioritics  of  the  city  shall  hccomc  vacant  upon 
their  retirement  from  such  puhlic  school,  puhlic  health  or  chil- 
dren's court  work,  whereupon  tiie  vacancy  created  shall  be  filled 
for  the  haiance  of  the  term  by  some  other  representative  of  such 
authorities;  and  further  ])rovided  that  the  mayor  shall  appoint 
the  original  members  of  the  board  of  child  welfare,  except  the 
commissioner  of  public  charities,  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  and  eight  years,  and  shall,  when  their  terms  expire, 
ai)i)oint  them  or  their  successors  for  terms  of  eight  years  each. 
In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  a  member  the  appointment  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  be 
for  the  balance  of  the  term. 

Section  5.  The  members  of  the  boards  of  child  welfare,  as 
herein  provided,  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services 
as  members  of  such  board,  but  shall  be  allowed  the  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  discharge  of  thoir  official 
duties 

Skction  6.  The  said  boards  of  child  welfare  shall  in  their 
discretion  have  authority  and  be  empowered  to  grant  an  allow- 
ance to  any  dependent  widow  resident  in  the  county  or  in  the 
city  wherein  she  applies  for  an  allowance,  who  is  of  good  habits 
and  character,  and  is  at  the  time  of  such  application  for  an 
allowance  the  mother  of  one  or  more  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  living  with  and  dependent  upon  her,  provided  such 
widow  has  been  a  resident  of  the  county  or  of  the  city  where 
the  application  for  an  allowance  is  made  for  a  period  of  one 
year  immediately  preceding  such  application.  Such  allowance 
may  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  its  members,  duly  entered  upon 
the  minutes  of  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  such  board,  be 
granted  directly  by  the  said  board  of  child  welfare  through  its 
duly,  appointed  visitors,  agents  or  other  representatives.  Before 
aiding  any  mother  to  care  for  her  children  at  home,  the  board 
of  child  welfare  shall  determine  that  the  mother  is  a  suitable 
person  to  bring  up  her  own  children  and  that  aid  is  necessary 
to  enable  her  to  do  so. 

Section  7.  The  allowance  made  to  such  widowed  mother 
shall  not  exceed  twenty  dollars  per  month  when  such  mother  has 
but  one  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  jears,  and  if  she  has  more 
than  one  child  mulcr  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  the  allowance 
shall  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars  per  month  additional  for  the 
second  child  and  ten  dollars  per  month  additional  for  each  such 
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other  child.  It  is  further  provided  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
allowance  granted  to  any  one  mother  and  her  children  exceed 
the  sum  of  sixty  dollars  per  month.  The  allowance  granted  by 
the  said  board  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  local  authorities  empowered  by  law  to  appropriate  moneys 
for  such  purposes,  or  as  provided  by  law  for  meeting  prospective 
deficiencies  in  the  expenses  of  any  county  or  city.  Applications 
for  allowances  may  be  made  directly  to  any  member  of  the 
board  or  through  the  public  school  which  the  children  of  the 
applicants  for  allowances  are  attending.  A  full  and  complete 
record  shall  be  kept  in  every  case  coming  either  directly  or 
indirectly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  department. 

Section  8.  Powers  and  duties.  Each  of  said  boards  of  child 
welfare  shall : 

1.  Meet  and  organize  within  ten  days  after  appointment, 
and  fix  'the  dates  for  its  meetings,  which  shall  be  held  at  least 
monthly. 

2.  Elect  a  chairman  and  appoint  a  salaried  secretary  not  a 
member  of  the  board,  who  shall  hold  office  subject  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  board. 

3.  Establish  an  office  and  employ  such  officers  and  employees 
as  it  may  deem  advisable  and  proper. 

4.  Establish  rules  and  regulations,  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business,  which  rules  shall  provide  for  the  careful  investigation 
of  all  applicants  for  allowances  and  the  adequate  supervision  of 
all  persons  in  receipt  of  allowances.  Such  rules  shall  further 
provide  that  no  grant  of  an  allowance  shall  be  made  by  the 
board  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months  without  renewal  by 
the  said  board,  and  that  report  shall  be  filed  at  least  quarterly 
by  the  agents,  visitors  or  representatives  of  the  board  with 
respect  to  the  families  in  receipt  of  allowances  granted  by  the 
said  board. 

5.  Report  annually  in  detail,  the  county  boards  to  the  boards 
of  supervisors,  and  the  city  boards  to  the  mayor,  the  result  of 
their  respective  transactions  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  with 
such  conclusions  and  recommendations  as  may  be  deemed  wise 
and  expedient. 

6.  Submit  annually  to  the  proper  fiscal  authorities  an  esti- 
mate of  the  funds  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  intent 
of  this  act. 

7.  Be  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  state  board 
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of  cli.'vrilics  and  make  such  reports  as  tlic  said  l)oard  may  require. 
Skction  ().  The  hoards  of  supervisors  of  the  several  counties 
and  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  and  the  board  of 
aldenr.cn  of  any  city  afTcctcd  by  this  act  shall  appropriate  in 
each  year  such  sum  or  sums  as,  in  their  judgment,  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  In  the  case  of  the 
counties  affected  by  this  act  all  expenses  for  administration  and 
relief  shall  be  paid  by  the  respective  county,  and  in  the  case  of 
any  city  or  cities  affected  all  such  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the 
respective  city. 

Survey.    32:270-5.    June   6,    1914 

Widows'  h'aniilies,  Pensioned  and  Otherwise.^ 
William  H.  Matthews 

I.     The   Indispensable  Minimum 

We  have  not  been  engaged  in  relief  work  for  these  many 
years  without  learning  that  much  is  needed  in  the  lives  of  our 
people  other  than  mere  material  relief ;  that  people  do  not 
always  need  what  they  most  want,  nor  want  what  they  most 
need.  Yet  we  have  also  learned  that,  where  the  income  of  a 
family  is  below  a  certain  point,  the  family  must  of  necessity 
deteriorate  ])y  reason  of  insufficiency  of  food,  lack  of  clothing, 
improper  and  unfit  housing ;  that  the  lack  of  these  elementary 
yet  necessary  thing's  will  of  itself  mean  dwarfed,  stunted,  in- 
efficient lives.  Food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  for  the  poor,  as 
they  are  for  the  more  prosperous,  essential  preliminaries  to  a 
humanized  life,  necessary  for  the  mere  maintenance  of  the 
functions  of  the  body  in  normal  state.  Any  adequate  program 
of  treatment  of  widows  and  their  children  must  give  assurance 
that  at  least  this  "indispensable  minimum"  shall  be  made  possible 
to  each  and  all  alike. 

We  cannot  reasonably  hope  for  any  upward  trend  in  families 
we  would  help ;  we  cannot  hope  for  results  by  way  of  stronger, 
more  resolute  bodies  and  minds  which  shall  in  the  children's 
later  years  mean  a  larger  initiative,  efficiency  and  productiveness. 
unless  we  remove  from  their  lives  today  that  constant  crushing 

1  From  a  report  just  issued  by  the  Association  for  Improving'  the 
Condition,  of  the  Poor,  New  York  city,  under  the  title,  "Shall  Widow's  Be 
Pensioned?" 
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anxiety  that  not  only  deadens  hope  and  aspiration  in  the  mother's 
life,  but  also  gradually  lays  its  withering,  paralyzing  hand  on 
the  lives  of  the  children,  creating  a  downward  pressure  on  life 
instead  of  an  upward  energy,  sapping  and  undermining  the  vigor 
and  hope  of  every  member  of  the  family. 

Qualities  of  courage,  faith,  hope  and  thrift  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  bred  and  nurtured  in  families  where  continued  poverty 
of  life  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  look  upon  today  as  the 
threshold  of  a  better  tomorrow. 

In  some  cases  the  weekly  income  of  a  family  must  of  neces- 
sity be  supplied  entirely  by  the  relief  organization  in  charge; 
in  others,  the  organization  need  only  to  supplement  the  earnings 
of  an  older  child,  or  in  some  instances,  those  of  the  mother 
herself;  again,  there  may  be  friends  or  relatives  able  and 
willing  to  assist  in  part.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  plan  made  for 
the  family  must  bring  to  the  mother  the  assurance  of  a  definite 
weekly  income,  determined  by  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  family  and  surely  sufficient  to  supply 
the  normal  demands  of  family  life.  Any  assistance  given  mu-t 
be  of  sufficient  amount  so  that  the  mother  will  not  be  required 
to  work  under  conditions  which  mean  tlie  breaking  of  health  and 
strength  or  the  neglect  of  her   children. 

Idle  it  is  to  deny  that  a  considerable  number  of  people  have 
become  convinced  that  private  relief  has  failed  in  its  efforts  to 
deal  adequately  with  all  families  that  find  themselves  threatened 
with  or  already  suffering  from  such  conditions  of  life,  particu- 
larly in  those  homes  where  distress  has  crowded  and  crushed 
its  way  by  reason  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  the  main  bread- 
winner of  the  family.  Evidence  of  such  decision  is  seen  in  the 
various  acts  of  legislation  that  have  already  l)een  passed  in 
many  states,  having  for  their  purpose  the  alleviating  and 
removing  of  such  distress  through  funds  to  be  gathered  and 
administered  by  city,  county,  or  state,  as  also  in  the  appointment 
of  commissions  in  other  cities  and  states  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  present  conditions  with  a  view  of  reconnnending  like 
legislation. 

TJic  Pension   Policy 

As  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  adecpiatcly  caring  for  women 
and  children  who  find  themselves  in  or  near  i)ovcrty  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  we  may  assume  there  is 
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IK)  (lilTiTcncc  of  oi)iiiion.  l'\jr  some  years  several  of  llie  better 
c(|ni|)pe<l  private  relief  societies  have  been  following  that  policy 
with  at  least  a  few  of  tiieir  families,  increasing  the  number  eacli 
}ear  as  tiieir  funds  i)erniitle(l.  The  New  York  Association  f(jr 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has  been  one  of  these.  In 
records  ten  years  old  one  may  read  of  instances  where  regular 
weekly  allowances  were  being  made  to  mothers  to  the  end  that 
they  and  their  children  nn'i^ht  remain  together  and  tiiat  they 
might  not  feel  the  necessity  of  working  beyond  their  strenj^th  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  homes.  \'et  it  was  not  until  1912  that 
the  association  entered  upon  this  "i)ension  policy"  on  any  large 
scale. 

We  need  not  waste  time  here  in  discussing  the  correctness 
of  the  term.  No  vital  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  sums 
paid  in  this  way  and  those  paid  in  ordinary  relief;t  Pensions 
differ  in  that  they  arc  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  all  the 
necessities  of  fann'ly  life,  are  paid  regularly,  are  assured  to  the 
mother  for  a  dehnite  period  of  time,  thus  relieving  her  from 
worry  and  enabling  her  to  adjust  her  expenses  to  her  income. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  widows'  pensions  can  be  dissociated  from 
the  idea  of  relief.  In  fact,  does  any  program  having  for  its 
puri)ose  the  relief  of  the  afflicted,  the  caring  for  the  aged,  the 
succoring  of  the  widowed  and  fatherless,  give  any  promise  of 
such  dissociation  unless  it  be  a  comprehensive  i)lan  of  social 
nisurance  to  which  all  shall  make  contribution? 

P>ut  the  name  is  not  so  important  as  the  method  of  adminis- 
tration, the  spirit  in  which  the  pensions  are  given  and  received. 
It  will  always  be  a  fair  question  as  to  whether  it  is  relief  itself 
or  the  methods  by  which  it  is  administered  that  encourage 
(lei)cn(lcncy  and  create  pauperism.  There  is  always  the  danger 
that  in  our  dread  of  niaking  people  dependent  we  shall  cease  to 
do  good  for  fear  of  doing  harm. 

l>ut  there  are  in  this  city,  as  in  others,  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  have  received  and  are  now  receiving  years  of 
education  in  preparatory  schools,  colleges  and  post-graduate 
schools  by  aid  of  scholarships  and  money  grants.  They  arc 
given  these  funds  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  they  will  some  day 
make  return  to  the  conununity  in  the  way  of  useful,  helpful  lives. 
The  assumption  is  that  they  will. 

In  precisely  the  same  si)irit  should  we  supply  in  adequate 
measure   an    income   to   the    families    under   discussion   that    sh.'dl 
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give  opportunity  for  education,  health  and  all  desirable  develop- 
ment to  these  boys  and  girls  until  they  at  least  arrive  at  working 
age,  believing  that  such  investment  will  be  returned  in  the  way 
of  healthy,  vigorous,  red-blooded  workers,  that  it  is  an  insurance 
against  under-vitalized,  stunted,  inefficient  bodies,  against  break- 
age and  wastage  of  future  citizenship,  against  an  increase  in 
that  part  of  our  juvenile  population  that  ever  keeps  busy  the 
machinery  of  juvenile  courts,  truancy  schools,  reformatories  and 
other  like  institutions. 

Administered  in  this  spirit  it  will  make  little  difference 
whether  we  call  them  "pensions,"  "mothers'  allowances,"  "com- 
pensations to  mothers,"  or  by  some  other  more  pleasing  name. 
Until  the  income  needed  for  the  maintenance  and  enforcement 
of  a  fair  standard  of  life  is  assured  there  can  be  no  foundation 
upon  which  the  visitor  from  the  relief  organization,  the  nurse, 
the  dietitian,  can  work. 

With  this  hope  and  belief  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  is  adding  to  its  pension  list 
each  month  as  many  widows'  families  as  its  funds  make  possible. 
I'^ifty  pensions  have  been  granted  since  December,  1912.  Of 
these,  7  have  been  discontinued,  3  by  reason  of  the  mother's 
remarriage,  3  because  increase  in  age  and  earning  ability  of 
children  made  the  family  self-supporting*;  and  i  because  of  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  mother's  immorality.  Forty-three  fam- 
ilies remain  on  the  association's  pension  list.  It  must  not  be 
concluded  that  these  constitute  all  of  the  widows'  families  receiv- 
ing some  definite  allowance  each  week  in  the  way  of  money  or 
relief  in  kind.  Of  these  we  will  speak  later.  It  does  mean  that 
in  these  forty-three  pensioned  families,  the  association  is  supple- 
menting or  providing  in  full  an  income  adequate  to  i)rovide  the 
necessities  of  life  and  to  make  possi1)le  a  fairly  high  standard 
of  home  and  child  care,  and  that  the  work  being  done  by  the 
mother  outside  of  her  household  duties  is,  neither  in  kind  nor 
amount,  endangering  her  health  or  causing  her  to  neglect  her 
children. 

As  briefly  as  possible,  and  in  so  far  as  they  lend  themselves 
to  statistical  tabulation,  let  us  set  down  some  of  the  more  salient 
facts  pertaining  to  these  forty-three  families  and  picture  as 
accurately  as  we  can  the  results  achieved  by  this  experiment. 
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IT.     Tjik  Pensioned  Group 

Seven  nationalities  arc  represented  in  the  mothers  of  this 
group.  Ireland  was  the  hirthplace  of  14,  the  United  States  and 
Italy  of  12  each,  England  of  2,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Switzerland, 
each,  of  i.  With  one  exception,  all  have  been  residents  of 
the  United  States  for  ten  years  or  longer.  In  practically  every 
instance  residence  has  been  in  New  York  City.  These  facts, 
Iiowevcr,  have  not  determined  the  granting  of  a  pension. 

The  average  age  of  these  women  at  their  husbands'  death 
was  thirty-seven  years  and  six  months. 

Eight  mothers  of  this  group  spend  part  of  their  time  at 
work  outside  their  homes.  We  have  deemed  it  wise  for  moth- 
ers to  engage  in  work  away  from  home  only  to  a  small  extent, 
believing  that  the  care  of  home  and  children  called  for  their 
whole  time  and  strength.  The  total  hours  of  those  who  thus 
work  are  172  per  week  and  the  total  wages  per  week  $30.50.  The 
occupations  are  washing  and  cleaning  in  four  cases;  of  the  other 
four,  one  is  an  office  attendant,  one  is  in  a  millinery  store,  one 
is  a  waitress,  and  one  helps  at  a  milk  station.  In  each  of  these 
instances  proper  provision  has  been  made  for  watchful  care 
of  the  children  by  relatives  or  friends  while  the  mother  is  away. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  these  mothers  should  be  expected 
to  work  where  home  demands  are  not  urgent  and  where  the 
age  of  the  children  is  not  such  as  to  require  considerable 
oversight,  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  reply  that  it  is  the  pres- 
ence of  children  in  the  home  that  makes  home  demands  urgent 
and  that  all  children  require  oversight,  irrespective  of  their  age. 
In  making  decisions  as  to  whether  the  mother  might  safely 
spend  some  time  in  gainful  occupation  away  from  home,  we 
have  striven  to  keep  clearly  in  our  mind  as  well  as  in  the 
mother's,  that  her  first  duty  lay  in  the  proper  rearing  of  her 
children. 

By  working  at  home  ten  mothers  are  able  to  supplement 
their  income.  Three  do  plain  sewing,  3  wash,  2  finish  clothing, 
I  embroiders,  and  i  is  a  milliner.  Their  total  wages  per 
week  amount  to  $33.75.  Seven  other  women  are  janitresses.  and 
receive  free  rent. 

That  economic  breakdown  comes  in  many  of  these  families 
before  widowhood,  where  the  long  sickness  of  the  father  has 
made  necessary  an  appeal  to  relief-giving  agencies,  is  a  fact  well 
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known  to  social  workers.  In  the  case  of  these  forty-three  fam- 
ilies, 19  had  received  no  charitable  assistance  so  far  as  we  could 
ascertain,  previous  to  the  time  of  widowhood ;  9  had  applied  for 
assist:ince  for  a  short  period  (six  months  or  less)  before  the 
husband's  death,  the  loss  of  his  wages  through  sickness  having 
thrown  the  family  below  the  level  of  self-support;  the  remaining 
15  appear  on  our  own  records  or  those  of  other  relief  agenqjes 
as  having  sought  assistance  in  previous  emergencies  ranging  in 
periods  from  one  to  several  years.  In  nearly  all  cases  where 
the  economic  break-down  of  the  family  had  become  serious 
before  the  death  of  the  father,  we  find  that  tuberculosis  was  the 
sickness  and  the  cause  of  death.  Twenty-two  of  the  forty-three 
fathers  died  of  tuberculosis. 

Efforts  to  Restore  Health 

Most  persistent  and  painstaking  have  been  the  efforts  of 
visitors  and  nurses  to  restore  the  broken  health  of  the  mothers 
whose  minds  and  bodies  bore  the  traces  of  stress  and  strain 
during  the  protracted  illness  of  the  father.  Prejudice  of  some 
of  the  women  against  public  health  agencies,  lamentable  failure 
at  times  to  realize  the  need  of  continued  hospital  treatment, — 
these  had  to  be  i)atiently,  kindly  softened  and  overcome.  Not 
all  these  mothers  are  today  in  good  health.  Educational  nurses 
nuist  continue  to  visit  many  of  the  homes  for  some  time  yet. 
Rut  trampings  back  and  forth  to  dispensaries,  clinics  and  hos- 
pitals are  growing  less,  and  treatment  is  being  watched  and 
followed   by  the  association's  nurses. 

The  opinions  of  doctors,  nurses  and  visitors  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  treatment  of  mothers  in  this  group,  show  the 
lualth  condition  to  be  as  follows: 

( leneral   health   Rood    25 

Under  attention   of  tu])erculosis  clinics    0 

lironchitis i 

ICxtrenie    nervousness    2 

Ruptured    2 

Occasional   rheumatism    3 

Varicose    veins     i 
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There  arc  191  children  in  all  tlie  forty-three  families,  averag- 
ing 4.4  i)cr  family.  Hie  largest  family  has  8;  the  smallest,  2. 
Seventeen    are   boys  over   14;   8  girls  over    14,     The   others   arc 
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undir    14  years.     Of   the    17   boys   over    14  years,  8  are  at   work 
ill  the  following  occupations  and  weekly  wages: 

Factory     $7oo 

Wiiulow    ilit'sser    ^'"^ 

Kiraiul    boy    6-oo 

Office  hoy    S-o" 

Kiraiul    boy    5-^" 

McssciiKci     4-5<> 

Mo^seii^cr      t"" 

l-iithoyraplier's   apprentice    3<»" 

Of  the  eight  girls  over  fourteen,  three  are  at  work:  i  in  a 
factory  at  $5  per  week,  i  in  an  oftiec  at  $5,  and  the  third  as  a 
clerk  in  a  store  at  $4  i)cr  week.  'I'lie  largest  numher  of  children 
working  in  one  family  is  two.  In  thirty-three  of  the  families  no 
children  are  at  work.  In  several  instances  the  pension  plan  has 
included  the  securing  oi  a  scholarship  for  some  one  of  the 
children  in  the  family.  Much  efTort  has  been  made  to  guide  the 
children  in  their  choice  of  an  occupation  that  should  give 
l)ronu"se  of  a  steady  development  of  ability  and  consequent 
earning  power.  An  examination  of  the  school  records  of  the 
children   not  at  work  shows  regular  attendance  in  each  case, 

h'ifteen  children  are  in  institutions.  Five  are  committed  tem- 
porarily because  of  the  mother's  health;  5  are  in  hospitals  for 
treatment  of  tuberculosis;  5  (boys)  are  in  correctional  institu- 
tions. As  the  waywardness  of  these  five  boys  developed  before 
tile  association  made  it  possible  for  the  mothers  to  remain  at 
home,  it  is  a  fair  (|uestion  whether  earlier  action  might  not  have 
lirevented  the  necessity  of  conunitmcnt. 

In  emphasi/ing,  as  many  relief  societies  do  today,  the  fact 
that  no  children  are  now  being  connnittcd  to  institutions  by 
reason  of  poverty  alone,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  mothers  of 
such  children  are  not  being  required  to  toil  beyond  their  strength 
to  supply  an  income  necessary  to  their  family's  maintenance;  that 
the  lives  of  mother  and  children  are  not  being  impoverished  by 
tlie  business  of  making  a  livelihood. 

Medical  Care 

The  health  of  the  children  in  all  but   four  of  the  forty-three 

families  needed  medical  and  nursing  attention  when  they  came 
under  (nu*  care. 

Today  the  opinion   of  doctors  and   nurses  is  that  in  twenty- 
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six    of    the    forty-three    families    the    children    are    all    in    good 
health.     In  the  other  seventeen  families : 

Q  children    must    be   closely    watched    and    treated   for   possible    development 

of   tuberculosis. 
4  are  affected  with  slight  heart  trouble. 
2  are  suffering  from  infantile  paralysis. 

2  are  afflicted   with   trachoma. 

3  are  crippled. 

I   is   mentally   deficient. 

From  three  of  the  families  in  which  all  of  the  children  are 
now  reported  as  in  good  health,  children  have,  at  our  nurses's 
direction,  spent  periods  at  Otisville  or  at  preventoria  and  are 
now  at  home  well. 

The  comhined  total  weekly  income  of  the  forty-three  families 
hefore  the  illness  of  the  father  was  $653.45,  an  average  per 
family  of  $15.19.  The  range  of  weekly  wages  of  the  men  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Number  earning     $8  to  $10  per  week 5 

Number  earning  $10   to   $12  per  week 3 

Number  earning   $12   to   $14  per   week 10 

Number  earning  $14   to  $16  per  week 14 

Number  earning  $16  to  $18  per  week i 

Number  earning  $18  per   week  or  over     10 
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These  figures  represent  the  men  at  full  working  capacity  and 
not  when  illness  had  incapacitated  them  for  regular  work.  It 
is  well  known  that  at  such  times  the  wife  often  supplements,  the 
income  by  going  out  to  work.  But  even  such  combined  effort 
often  fails  to  keep  the  family  income  to  the  point  attained  when 
the  husband  was  in  full  health. 

Today  the  combined  total  weekly  income  of  the  forty-three 
families  is  $570.61,  an  average  per  family  of  $13.27.  This  income 
is  obtained  from  the  following  sources: 

$111.00,      iy%,  is   earned   by   the   mothers  including  the   free    rent   of  jani- 
tress    service    in    7    families    and    money    received    from     12 
boarders  or  lodgers  in  9  families  (g  of  the   t2  lodgers  being 
relatives). 
54.50,       0%.  is  earned  by  the  children  of  working  age. 
'7-.').        3%>   is  given   by  church   and  church  societies. 
17-75.        3'7f.  is  given  by  other  agencies  interested  in   families. 
6.00,        iTf,  is  given  by  relatives. 
361.T1,     659r,  is  supplied   in    weekly   payments   by    the    A.    T.    C.    P.    (The 
largest    pension    is    $14.25    a    week    to    a    mother    with    six 

children;   the   smallest,   $2.50;    average   $34.00   jjcr   month.) 

$570.61,    100% 
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As  a  nic'tluxl  of  pensioning,  the  general  rule  of  the  associ- 
ation is  not  to  pension  definitely  until  a  family  lias  been  known 
to  tlie  family  welfare  department  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
Assistance  is  given  in  other  ways,  however,  during  the  interim. 
'J'he  i)ension  decision  having  l)een  reached,  a  budget  is  made  of 
the  family  needs — food  expense  planned  by  a  trained  dietitian, 
and  other  needs,  such  as  rent,  clothing,  etc.,  usually  determined 
by  the  visitor  in  consultation  with  the  mother.  The  other 
sources  of  income  are  ascertained,  effort  being  made  to  secure 
cooperation  from  relatives,  churches  or  other  agencies  interested 
in  the  family.  The  difference  between  such  combined  sources 
of  income  and  the  need  of  the  family  is  then  supplied  by  the 
association.  The  pension  amount  is  always  paid  in  weekly  instal- 
ments, a  visit  being  made  to  the  home  for  such  purpose. 

T1V0  of  the  Association  s  Budget  Forms 

WHERE   THE    A.    I.    C.    P.    SUPPLIES    THE   ENTIRE   INCOME 
Mother   and   6   children,    oldest    13    years   of   age,    youngest   2   years;    i    boy 

in   sanatorium. 
Family  Budget 

MONTHLY    INCOME  MONTHLY    EXPENDITURES 

Woman   earns     Rent    $12.00 

Children    earn    Food     29.00 

Lodger    Fuel  and  light   4.00 

Church — gives    occasional    aid  Clothing     8.00 

in    clothing    Carfare     

Other  societies    Lunches      

A.  I.  C.  P.  pension    $5700        Dues      


Insurance    2.00 

Sundries    2.00 


Total $57-00  "  $57.00 

WHERE  THE  A.  T.  C.   P.  SUPPLEMENTS  THE  INCOME 

Mother  and  8  children,  oldest   16  years,  youngest  6  years. 

Family  Budget 

MONTHLY    INCOME  MONTHLY    EXPENDITURES 

Woman    earns    $14.00  Rent    $15.50 

Boy  earns    24.00  Food   44.64 

Boy  earns    Fuel    3.00 

Lodger    Light     i .oc 

Church ...       8.00  Clothing   11.00 

(and   clothing   occasionally)  Carfare    (to   work) 2.00 

Relatives    Lunches    

Other  societies   Dues    

A.   I.    C.   P.    Pension 3700  Insurance    2.00 

Sundries    3.00 

Total $83.00  $82.14 
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The  standard  or  diet  required  for  normal  conditions  as  deter- 
mined by  Atwater  demands  an  allowance  for  season,  age,  sex, 
growth  and  occupation.  This  requirement  has  been  studied  by 
our  dietitians  also  in  relation  to  home  conditions,  experience  of 
other  workers  and  the  changing  cost  of  living. 

Atwater  uses  the  working  man  as  his  unit  in  fixing  the 
necessary  amount  of  food.  The  association,  following  his  lead, 
adopts  the  working  man  as  its  unit  of  cost,  as  do  many  other 
workers  in  similar  fields. 

The  allowance  for  food  according  to  the  dietitian's  schedule, 
is  $0.27  for  the  man,  $0.26  for  the  mother  and  each  child  over 
fourteen,  $0.08  for  the  children  under  two  years.  Where  tuber- 
culosis or  other  pathological  conditions  exist,  the  necessity  of 
increased  feeding  is  usually  made  by  an  increased  allowance. 
But  this  is,  we  believe,  the  lowest  sum  at  which  a  theoretically 
adequate  diet  may  be  fixed. 

Dietaries  are  made  practically  adequate  by  the  ability  of  the 
(Hetitian  in  adapting  them  to  the  conditions  of  each  family, 
through  practical  instruction  given  the  women  in  their  homes 
concerning  the  care  and  cooking  of  food  and  in  the  prevention 
of  waste. 

Allowances 

The  question  of  rent  is  usually  one  of  facing  actual  con- 
ditions. When  the  visitor  reports  that  the  family  is  in  fairly 
satisfactory  quarters,  the  rent  is  taken  as  it  stands.  Otherwise 
the  budget  provides  for  any  additional  rent  involved  in  luoving 
the  family  to  better  quarters. 

Experience  fixes  the  items  of  fuel  and  light  at  $2  per  month 
for  summer,  $3  for  autumn  and  $4  to  $5  for  winter. 

The  allowance  made  for  clothing  is  $2  per  month  for  older 
members  of  a  family,  with  a  decreasing  proportion  for  the 
others. 

In  sundries  there  is  the  same  difficulty  as  in  clothing — a  lack 
of  standards.  The  size  of  the  family  and  individuality  of  each 
member  must  be  considered.  An  allowance  of  from  $2  to  $3  per 
month  is  now  made  as  the  "irreducible  minimum." 

Although  inclined  to  discourage  the  insuring  of  children 
under  our  present  expensive  methods  of  industrial  insurance, 
the    association    generally    continues    to    pay    insurance    already 
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lal.c'ii  out  ill  IIk'sc  families,  because  no  satisfactory  substitute  lias 
yet  been  provided.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  of  relief  con- 
ceniiujj:  which  there  is  iimcli  difference  of  opinion. 

Ability  to  spend  a  stated  income  wisely  is  not  uniform 
among  these  mothers  to  any  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than 
among  other  circles.  Some  will  plan  wisely,  buy  advantageously, 
cook  well ;  others  will  not.  Malnutrition  resulting  from  too 
fre(|uent  buying  from  a  delicatessen  store  or  push-cart  or  from 
poor  cooking,  may  l)e  (|uite  as  evil  in  its  results  as  that  which 
comes  from  underfeeding. 

Ignorance,  it  may  be,  which  gives  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
food  but  not  of  the  kind  which  has  body-building  and  health- 
keeping  value ;  love,  it  may  be,  yet  love  without  knowledge,  that 
feeds  children  on  buns,  pickles  and  coffee ;  carelessness  some- 
times, which  allows  dirt  to  accumulate  and  food  to  become  unfit 
for  use.  Again,  it  is  quite  conceival)le  that  some  mothers  might 
be  tempted  to  cut  down  the  amount  allowed  for  food  for  the 
sake  of  spending  more  on  dress  or  amusements.  To  guard 
against  these  possible  situations,  the  dietitian  often  visits  the 
home  to  make  suggestions  as  to  buying,  to  give  detailed  lessons 
in  cooking  if  desired.  Sewing  teachers  arc  also  used  to  give 
instruction  to  the  mothers  and  to  older  girls  of  the  families. 
The  object  of  all  this  personal  work  wdiether  it  be  done  by 
relief  visitor,  nurse,  or  dietitian,  is  the  building  np  of  self- 
reliance,  creating  stability  in  the  family  life,  giving  people 
knowledge  that  shall  bring  with  it  power  and  responsibility  for 
planning  and  shaping  their  own  lives. 

Finally,  before  leaving  this  question  of  the  budget,  we  wish 
to  emphasi/.e  that  in  every  case  the  personal  factor  must  be 
ir.ore  or  less  considered. 

Some  families  found  it  possible  before  the  father's  death  to 
live  on  a  slightly  smaller  expenditure  than  that  which  we  esti- 
mated. Whether  the  result  meant  under-feeding  in  that  family, 
can  be  determined  only  by  exact  knowledge  of  physical  condi- 
tions This  know'ledge  would  also  determine  the  advisability  of 
increasing  the  relief  in  such  families.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
families,  accustomed  to  a  slightly  larger  income,  could  make  the 
readjustment  only  after  they  had  received  much  education.  The 
allowance  made  for  meeting  a  deficit  of  income  in  such  families 
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must    be    based    upon    the    most    complete    and    accurate    data 
possible. 

Results 

In  answering  the  question :  "What  results  show  in  families 
where  the  program  just  outlined  has  been  followed?"  we  have 
depended  not  only  on  a  study  of  case  records,  valuable  as  these 
are ;  we  have  drawn  our  conviction  as  to  the  progress  which 
these  families  have  made,  the  promise  and  hope  resident  in 
them,  from  more  vital  sources.  We  offer  the  careful  conclu- 
sions of  visitors  who  have  been  dealing  at  first  hand  with  all 
these  people,  who  in  daily  contact  have  come  to  know  every 
member  of  every  family,  who  by  friendliness  and  companion- 
ship have  won  their  way  into  the  lives  of  "their  people" ;  from 
nurses  who  have  toiled  unsparingly  to  restore  health  and  courage 
to  mothers  and  to  secure  disease-resisting  bodies  for  little 
children;  and  from  dietitians  who  have  instructed  the  mothers  in 
buying,  caring  for  and  preparing  food. 

The  conviction  of  these  experienced  workers  is  that  there 
has  been  a  decided  and  practical  trend  upward,  that  these  fam- 
ilies have  made  progress — physical,  mental  and  moral ;  that 
money  invested  in  them  is  returniag  interest  in  lives  made  f 
stronger,  ambition  kindled,  courage  renewed,  outlook  broad- 
ened ;  that  this  adequate  relief,  plus  personal  interest  and  min- 
istration, means  to  the  children  an  opportunity  they  are  not 
failing  to  improve — the  opportunity  to  grow  into  healthy,  honest, 
capable  manhood,  and  into  gentle,  intelligent,  healthy,  home-  ,  | 
making  womanhood.  \ 

There  is  yet  a  third  source  of  reliable  information  about  the  \ 
results  of  our  pension  policy.  From  the  mothers  themselves  ^ 
there  come  to  us  almost  daily  messages  and  letters  telling  us 
what  this  help  and  friendship  has  meant  to  them  and  to  their 
children — stories  of  the  resurrection  of  hope,  courage  and  joy 
of  living  in  lives  once  bare  and  monotonous  from  constant 
anxiety,  hardship  and  struggle ;  stories  that  tell  of  families 
released  from  a  deadening  poverty  of  life  and  environment  and 
given  at  least  a  fair  chance  to  throw  off  the  shackles  and  to 
fight  their  way  out  of  the  blight  into  the  light.  ' 
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ITI.     TiiK  Non-Pknsionki)  (Ikoti' 

\\u{  there  is  another  picture. 

On  Fel)riiary  i,  1914,  the  association  had  under  its  care  O59 
widows.  Of  this  nuni1)er  185  were  childless  and  many  aged; 
they  are  not  included  in  this  study.  Of  the  remaining  474, 
lOrty-three  are — as  just  shown — pensioned.  What  of  the 
remaining  431  ? 

In  the  i)ersonnel  of  this  group  seventeen  nationalities  arc 
represented — chiefly  Italy,  Germany,  Ireland  and  the  United 
States.  Their  average  age  at  the  husband's  death  was  35.  In 
■  ocupation  and  wages  there  is  but  little  variation — office  clean- 
ing, washing  for  the  majority,  laundry  work  for  those  physically 
hardy.  Many  of  the  women  who  follow  these  more  strenuous 
and  regular  occupations  lose  their  positions  periodically  because 
of  sickness  or  home  cares. 

A  few  other  women  meet  all  or  part  of  their  rent  by  jani- 
iress  service.  In  all,  192,  or  44  per  cent,  work  away  from  home. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  of  the  forty-three  pensioned  mothers, 
only  7,  or  17  per  cent,  worked  away  from  home. 

In  this  group  are  1,572  children,  an  average  of  ;^.6  per  family. 
Of  these  200  are  girls  over  fourteen;  194  boys  over  fourteen. 
The  tendency  is  to  get  these  children  to  work  as  soon  as  school 
grade  permits.  This  is  not  because  parents  and  visitors  are 
indifferent  to  education,  but  because  the  children  must  supple- 
ment the  family  income  as  early  as  possible.  Of  the  boys  over 
fifteen  years,  131  earn  an  average  of  $5.68  per  week.  Of  the 
girls  over  fourteen,  106  earn  an  average  of  $5-$8  each  per  week. 

Twenty-four  children  from  twenty  families  are  in  reforma- 
tory institutions  because  of  truancy  and  waywardness.  The 
explanation  of  this  given  by  our  visitors  is  "inability  of  the 
mothers  to  control  their  children." 

Medical  and  nursing  service  has  been  given  to  children  of 
347  families.  Twenty  children  are  at  present  in  institutions  for 
restoring  health.  Our  experience  with  children  of  the  pensioned 
group  leads  us  to  believe  that  in  the  large  number  of  cases  the 
lesser  ailments  that  keep  these  mothers  in  attendance  upon  clinics 
and  dispensaries  are  traceable  to  insufficiency  and  uncertainty  of 
income. 

Many  of  the  families  are  living  in  more  or  less  congested 
(|uarters  and  under  conditions  that  smack  not  of  cleanliness  of 
living.     Lack  of  better  accommodations  at  a  reasonable  price  in 
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the  neighborlioocl  where  they  prefer  to  live  by  reason  of  strong 
local  ties,  as  also  from  the  natural  desire  to  be  near  their  work 
that  both  time  and  carfare  may  be  saved  in  going  back  and 
forth — this  makes  improvement  in  this  respect  most  difficult. 
Further,  janitress  service,  which  means  free  rent,  is  for  many 
of  these  women  the  surest  source  of  income;  but  apartments 
given  for  that  purpose  are  often  in  the  least  desirable  part  of 
the  building.  Thirty-four  of  the  431  families  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  bathrooms  in  their  dwellings ;  327  have  access 
only  to  hall  toilets.  The  average  rent  paid  per  family  is 
approximately  $12. 

Family  Earnings 

The  average  weekly  income  per  family  in  this  group  was, 
before  the  father's  illness,  $14.16.  Some  men  earned  only  $6 
a  week  or  less;  some  earned  $18  and  over,  but  the  low  wages 
of  the  majority  may  well  be  given  as  one  reason  why  the 
families  became  more  or  less  dependent,  for  insufficient  income 
means  insufficient  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  and  hence  exposure 
to  the  diseases  that  prey  on  under-fed,  poorly  clothed,  and 
badly  housed  people.  Of  these  diseases,  tuberculosis  took  the 
lives  of  173  (40  per  cent)  of  the  fathers;  pneumonia,  44  (10 
per  cent)  ;  heart  disease,  34  (8  per  cent)  ;  industrial  accidents, 
23  (5  per  cent)  ;  Bright's  disease,  22  (5  per  cent).  Long  illness 
of  the  father  meant  in  many  cases  not  only  stress  and  strain  and 
the  down-dragging  pull  of  poverty  before  his  death,  but  also 
using  up  of  savings  that  in  a  few  cases  had  been  accumulated. 
As  a  result,  the  mother  passed  into  widowhood  and  the  children 
into  half  orphanhood  with  bodies  under-vitalized,  energy  sapped 
and  mind  and  hearts  at  low  ebb. 

That  disease  found  progress  easier  in  some  instances  by 
reason  of  intemperate  habits  is  true.  A  drink  at  morning,  noon 
and  night  seemed  the  easy  and  quick  way  to  cut  fatigue  and 
give  stimulus  for  the  day's  work.  But  the  story  of  many  of 
these  men  shows  them  fighting  on  bravely  to  the  last  until  tired, 
diseased  bodies  refused  longer  to  be  coerced ;  the  mother  mean- 
while supplementing  by  her  work  the  lessened  income,  and  the 
relief  agencies  stepping  in  when  the  family  fell  at  last  below 
the  self-sustaining  line. 

Tn  many  instances  some  time  elapsed  between  the  date  of 
the  husband's  death  and  that  on  which  the  families  applied  or 
were  referred  to  us  for  assistance.     The  explanation  of  this  is 
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I'lUiul  ill  llic  lad  thai  iiisurancc  had  hccn  carried  hy  many  of 
the  men.  lUit  where  insurance  was  less  than  $200,  it  was  con- 
nned  at  once  by  funeral  expenses  and  debts  contracted  during 
iiic  illness.  Death  benefits  from  lodges,  contributions  by  em- 
ployers and  fellow  employees  were  received  in  some  cases.  Sick 
Innefits  were  received  in  only  thirty-three  of  the  entire  431 
i.imilies.  We  cannot  discuss  here  the  bearing  of  these  figures 
'11  the  need  for  some  form  of  social  insurance  which  shall  meet 
0  contingencies  that  sickness  brings  to  the  wage-earning  part 
of  the  community.  Of  the  twenty-three  industrial  accident  cases, 
damages  were  received  in  thirteen;  five  suits  are  still  pending. 

A  careful  study  of  the  monthly  budgets  of  these  431  families 
>niii[)ared  with  those  of  the  forty-three  pensioned  families 
showed  that  the  additional  amount  that  would  be  necessary  for 
the  431  families  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living  set  for  our 
pensioned  families  would  be  $6,062.87  per  month.  In  some 
families  the  income  is  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  necessary 
expenditures.  In  others,  the  income  is  considerably  below  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  standard  made  possible  to  the 
forty-three   pensioned   families. 

So  much  for  a  brief  review  of  the  present  circumstances  of 
tb.ese  431  families.  The  question  arises.  Should  an  effort  be 
made  to  treat  all  our  widow^s'  families  on  the  basis  on  which  we 
treat  the  for^y-three?  Should  all  these  families  ultimately  be 
pensioned  ? 

IV.     Ol'k  Pk()(;kam  for  thic  Fituke 

We  are  not  ready  to  say  that  all  of  these  families  should  be 
so  treated  at  once.  Many  of  them,  we  believe,  should.  We  are 
well  aware  that  adequacy  of  treatment  cannot  be  wdiolly  meas- 
ured in  figures  of  dollars  and  cents ;  that  sufficiency  of  income 
in  one  family  may  simply  mean  that  the  mother  or  the  children 
are  working  when  they  should  be  at  home  or  in  school :  or 
again,  that  insufficiency  of  income  may  mean  that  some  indi- 
viduals in  the  family  are  not  doing  all  that  they  should.  Again, 
it  may  well  be  that  some  few  of  these  homes  are  of  a  character 
that  would  make  any  effort  unwise  to  keep  them  intact.  Poor 
as  institutions  may  be  as  substitutes  for  family  life,  there  is  no 
(|uestion  that  they  are  better  than  occasional  homes  with  which 
we  have  acquaintance. 

Yet  in  making  decision  as  to  what  familv  shall  be  accorded 
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aid  in  the  form  of  a  pension  and  what  family  shall  not,  we  mus 
not  attempt  that  impossihle  thing — drawing  an  arhitrary  line 
between  a  fit  and  an  unfit  mother.  In  a  few  cases  the  facts  will 
be  palpably  plain.  In  many  others  quite  the  opposite  will  be 
true,  and  any  early  attempt  to  judge  too  finely  between  deserv- 
ing and  undeserving,  worthy  and  unworthy,  promising  and  im- 
promising,  will  tend  as  always,  to  make  the  administration  of 
such  relief  unequal,  if  not  degrading. 

Friendship  won  by  continuous  service — that  alone  can  deter- 
mine merit.  From  the  ordeal  of  the  average  relief  application 
office,  where  they  must  be  grouped  and  counted  among  general 
applicants  for  relief,  these  mothers  and  children  may  well  be 
spared.  Self- fault,  improvidence  and  imposition  on  their  part 
should  not  be  assumed.  The  most  precious  asset  to  be  preserved 
is  independence,  self-respect,  the  finer  fibre  of  those  subjected  to 
stress  and  strain.  We  play  fast  and  loose  with  these  qualities, 
especially  when  dealing  with  children,  when  by  any  system  of 
relief  giving  we  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  appeal  constantly  j 
to  individuals  or  to  institutions  for  aid. 

Uniformity 

Again,  it  is  highly  important,  in  our  opinion,  that  similar 
needs  in  different  families  should  be  met  with  some  approach  to 
consistency,  that  there  should  be  a  degree  of  uniformity  as  to 
methods  and  standards  of  treatment.  Without  such  a  controlling 
principle  there  is  bound  to  come  unfair  discrimination,  a  provok- 
ing of  a  sense  of  injustice;  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  resent- 
ment towards  a  policy  of  relief  which  gives  to  one  family  what, 
for  no  apparent,  understandable  reason,  it  refuses  to  another. 

Certain  conditions  to  be  met  by  those  desiring  aid  must,  of 
course,  be  made ;  but  these  should  be  of  a  nature  easily  under- 
stood by  all — a  statistical  statement  establishing  beyond  question 
the  fact  of  widowhood,  the  number  and  ages  of  the  children,  the 
resources  and  needs  of  the  family.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
made  plain  to  the  mother  under  what  conditions  the  aid  is  given 
and  what  will  be  required  of  her  to  assure  its  continuance. 

We  believe  that  a  fairly  high  standard  of  character  and  home 
care  should  be  expected  from  the  mother;  that  continuous  and 
adequate  relief  should  be  used  as  a  lever,  if  necessary,  to  lift  and 
keep  families  to  a  reasonable  standard  in  such  matters  as  care  of 
health,  regular  attendance  upon  school,  and  general  conduct.  But 
it  is  utterly  unfair  to  demand  these  things  until  we  have  supplied 
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tlu'  means  that  make  tliciii  ])()ssiI)lo,  just  as  unfair  as  it  would  he 
1(1]  a  |iul)lic  school  system  to  dcmaml  that  parents  send  their 
..hildren  to  school  without  i)rovidinj;  the  school  huildings  to 
which  they  mif^ht  send  them. 

Wo  do  not  mean  to  say  that  work  of  inspection  will  not  later 
cm  he  necessary  from  time  to  time.  It  should  deal  with  the 
lualth  of  the  children,  their  progress  in  school,  and  the  general 
ror.dition  of  the  home.  Women  of  high  grade  and  of  rare  tact 
and  sympathy  are  required  for  such  work.  The  delicate  needs 
ot  these  families  cannot  he  met  hy  clumsy,  untrained  minds  and 
hands.  Rather  do  they  call  for  that  which  only  people  of  fine 
-pirit  and  fine  mind  can  give.  The  influence  hy  which  the  weak 
are  inspired  and  strengthened  to  overcome  temptation,  the  set- 
ting up  of  ideals  which  shall  enlarge  the  outlook  on  life,  the  giv- 
ing which  carries  with  it  the  personal  interest  and  service  of  the 
L;iver — this  is  the  charity  that  overcomes  poverty. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  such  suhsequent  investigation  will  show 
some  mistakes  made.  Better  that  risk  than  the  larger  one  of 
compelling  all  to  live  through  a  period  of  minute  and  trying 
investigation,  of  wearing  anxiety,  of  possible  want  at  a  time 
when  they  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there 
will  arise  occasion  when  there  will  be  need  of  rigid  interference 
with  the  wishes  of  the  parent.  The  safety  of  the  whole  com- 
munity may,  at  times,  plainly  require  the  removal  to  an  institu- 
tion, the  placing  under  custodial  or  probationary  care,  of  this  or 
that  member  of  the  family  distinctly  unsound  or  unfit  in  mind  or 
body.  A  relief  program  must  not  only  be  comprehensive  and 
just;   it  must  also  be  educational  and,  if  necessary,  disciplinar\'. 

Vision  and  Action 

This  then  should  be  our  program :  Nothing  less  than  the 
treatment  of  all  our  widows'  families  on  the  same  basis  on  which 
we  are  treating  the  43  which  we  have  described. 

Believe  as  we  may  and  do  in  the  necessity  of  accident  preven- 
tion laws  that  shall  protect  the  living  and  thus  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  widows  and  dependent  children  ;  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  employers'  liability  laws  so  that  industry  shall  bear  the 
expense  of  maimed,  mangled  and  worn  out  workers;  in  the 
working  out  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  social  insurance  that 
shall  make  adequate  provision  against  all  insurable  risks,  such  as 
sickness,  death  and  old  age — yet  we  cannot  let  possible  future 
solutions  blind  our  eyes  to  present  conditions  that  call  for  imme- 
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diate  relief,  to  the  plain  fact  that  in  a  large  numher  of  families 
today,  in  spite  of  all  the  work  we  and  others  are  doing,  the 
health  of  both  mother  and  children  is  impaired  and  deterioration 
rather  than  rehabilitation  is  taking  place. 

Visions  and  prophecies  of  a  day  when, ,  by  large  preventive 
social  measures,  the  causes  of  want  and  destitution  shall  be  cut 
away,  must  not  prevent  us  from  taking  immediate  steps  toward 
remedying  some  of  the  worst  conditions  that  have  fallen  upon 
these  women  and  children.  These  but  follow  our  failure  in  the 
past  to  check  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  adverse  social  and 
industrial  conditions  which  are  in  large  part  responsible  for  the 
stress,  the  strain,  and  the  want,  that  now  cruelly  grip  their  lives. 

A  Nczv  Budget 

How  much  money  do  the  facts  v/hich  this  inquiry  discloses 
indicate  would  be  necessary  for  this  association  to  expend  for 
the  accomplishment  of  such  purpose?  According  to  records,  it 
would  have  recpiired  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $6,062.87 
more  in  the  month  of  January  than  was  actually  expended.  For 
twelve  months  this  would  mean  $72,754.44.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  an  increase  in  the  budget  of  at  least  $72,754.44  would  be 
needed  for  material  relief  for  the  nexj:  fiscal  year  for  widows' 
families  alone,  and  this  without  taking  account  of  any  possible 
increase  in  the  number  that  may  come  into  our  care. 

But  further,  this  standard  of  relief  which  we  would  apply  to 
widows'  cases  should  also  be  applied  to  certain  other  classes  of 
cases,  such  as  families  in  which  the  breadwinner  is  totall\-  in- 
capacitated for  work  either  temporarily  or  permanently  by 
chronic  sickness  or  insanity. 

Our  experience  with  the  many  families  in  our  care  in  which 
chronic  sickness  in  one  form  or  another  exists,  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  necessary  raising  of  the  standard  in  this  group 
would  re(|uire  an  additional  annual  expenditure  of  approximately 
$20,000.  This,  added  to  the  amount  necessary  for  the  widows' 
cases,  makes  a  total  of  $92,754.44. 

Additions  to  our  working  staff  would  be  necessary  for  admin- 
istering this  additional  relief.  Adecjuate  material  relief,  however, 
can  be  administered  at  no  greater  cost  than  can  inadecpiate. 
Material  relief  represents  in  ])art  the  tools  with  which  the  visitor 
or  nurse,  or  dietitian,  works  for  the  up-building  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the   family  whose  distress  summons  her  to  its  side.  .  The 
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iici'd  of  iJiTsonal  sc'r\icc'  in  .idditioii  to  niati-rial  rtlic  f,  tliat  \\v 
lu  1(1  not  auaiii  cnipliasi/.c,  hut  tlicx  tiiiist  ^o  to.uftlicr.  'I'lic 
sirc'ii.ulli  of  one  will  rIvc  strcnj^tli  to  the  other.  'Jlic  personal 
service  rendered  hy  the  (iood  Samaritan  to  the  sufTerer  hy  the 
roadside,  the  money  spent  to  restore  him  to  health  and  efficiency 
one  was  as  essential  as  the  other  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  end.  'Jdic  service,  the  .sympathy,  the  love  which  has  j^one 
into  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  43  pensioned 
families  has  meant  lar.uer  accomplishnuiit  hy  way  of  hetter  and 
stronger  lives  hecanse  with  it  has  j;one  ade(|uate  treatment  of 
material  needs.  To  all  of  onr  families  as  they  need  would  we 
render  this  comhined  service. 

Survey.^    34:  1.     April  3,  1915 

Pensions   for  the  Widows  of  New  "S'ork 

The  Hill  hill  is  considered  a  conservative  measure.  The  pen- 
sions— "allowances,"  they  arc  called — may  "not  exceed  the 
amount  or  amounts  which  it  would  he  necessary  to  pay  to  an 
institutional  home  for  the  care  of  such  widow's  child  or  chidrcn." 
This  nseans,  in  most  cases,  $2.50  a  week,  or  ahout  $11  a  month 
for  each  child.  For  the  widow  with  one  or  two  children  the 
amount  will  he  small,  thout;h  it  will  compare  favorahly  with  that 
j^ranted  in  other  cities,  should  the  maximum  allowance  he  ^iven. 
l'\)r  families  of  three  or  more  children  the  amount  may  he  rela- 
tively generous. 

The  New  York  hill  includes  only  mothers  whose  hushands 
are  dead.  They  must  he  "suitahlc"  persons  to  hrint;-  up  their 
children,  must  have  hecn  residents  of  the  county  for  two  years 
preceding  the  application,  and  their  hushands  must  have  heen 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  residents  of  the  state  hefore 
death.     The  children  must  he  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

A  provision  not  found  in  any  other  state  law  is  one  requiring 
that  a  pension  shall  not  he  granted  unless  it  appears  "that  if 
such  aid  is  not  granted  the  child  or  children  must  he  cared  for 
in  an  institutional  home."  This  provision,  strictly  interpreted, 
would  sharply  limit  the  numher  of  widows  eligihle  for  pensions. 

The  administration  of  the  law  is  to  he  in  the  hands  of  a  local 
hoard  of  child  welfare  in  each  county.  Of  the  seven  memhers, 
one  is  to  he  the  C(Mmty  superintendent  of  the  poor  cx-(^lTicio,  and 
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the  others,  two  of  whom  must  be  women,  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  county  judge  for  a  term  of  six  years  each,  one  expiring  each 
year.  In  New  York  city  the  appointment  is  to  be  by  the 
mayor.  The  commissioner  of  pubHc  charities  is  to  be  a  member 
ex-officio,  and  there  are  to  be  eight  other  members  serving  eight- 
year  terms,  at  least  three  of  them  women.  Members  are  to  serve 
without  compensation,  1)ut  may  be  paid  their  necessary  expenses. 

Allowances  are  to  be  granted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  is  to  have  general  supervision  and 
may  revoke  allowances  for  cause.  Appropriations,  which  are  not 
compulsory,  are  to  be  made  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors — 
in  New  York  city,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
and  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  local  boards  may  establish  their  own  rules  and  regula- 
tions, but  these  "shall  provide  for  the  cafeful  investigation  by  the 
board  or  otherwise  of  all  applicants  for  allowances  and  of  ade- 
quate supervision  of  all  persons  receiving  allowances.  Such 
investigations  and  supervisions,  when  consistently  possible,  to  be 
made  by  the  board  or  by  authorities  now  intrusted  with  similar 
work  and  without  incurring  any  unnecessary  expense."  This 
provision  makes  possible  the  closest  sort  of  cooperation  with  the 
present  poor  authorities,  particularly  with  the  Dep^irtment  oi 
Public  Charities  in  New  York  city,  and  with  volunteer  social 
agencies. 

The  bill  is  to  take  effect  July  i,  and  the  members  of  the 
county  boards  of  child  welfare  must  be  appointed  within  sixty 
days  thereafter. 

Survey.     29:774-80.     March   i,    1913 

Motherhood  and  Pensions.     Mary  E.  Richmond 

Arguments  that  will  not  bear  critical  examination  are  being 
advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  Mothers'  Pension  question. 
Wholesale  claims  that  every  need  is  now  adequately  provided  for 
by  this  agency  or  by  that ;  solemn  general  warnings  about  the 
dangers  of  pauperism;  harrowing  instances  of  hardship  with 
most  of  the  facts  pertinent  to  the  subject  under  discussion 
omitted;  statistics  from  sources  unknown  or  discredited;  start- 
ling discoveries  that  pension  plans  lean  to  Socialism,  or  that 
their  opponents  conspire  to  reduce  women's  wages,  or  to  increase 
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tlic  prestige  of  social  workers — all  this  claptrap  should  he  hriishcd 
aside.  Until  hoth  sides  have  had  a  chance-  to  lie  heard,  until  h(jth 
have  hr()iit;ht  forward  their  exidence,  the  case  is  not  settled,  and 
the  effort  to  settle  it  hy  stampeding  our  state  legislatures  can 
only  cause  delay.  If,  for  instance,  bills  are  passed  as  a  means 
of  emptying  the  children's  institutions,  hut  are  so  framed  as  only 
to  increase  their  population  in  the  long  run,  it  is  better  to  hear 
what  competent  witnesses  have  to  say  about  this  before  than 
after  legislating.  Competent  witnesses  are  often  wrong,  it  is 
true,  but  only  by  witnesses  more  competent,  with  facts  still  more 
pertinent  and  unassailable,  can  they  be  so  proven.  And  if  we 
legislate  that  mothers  shall  remain  at  home  with  their  children, 
as  we  are  now  doing,  in  some  state,  without  giving  so  much  as  a 
thought  to  the  experience  of  those  who  know  most  about  home 
work,  and  the  probable  industrial  effect  upon  it  of  a  state  sub- 
sidy, we  may  be  vindicating  our  principles  and  "standing  up  for 
motherhood,"  but  we  are  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  the  very 
group  we  aim  to  help. 

Decidedly  the  time  to  look  about  us,  to  compare  experiences 
and  reason  together,  is  now,  and  the  time  to  legislate  is  after  we 
have  done  this.  Many  social  workers,  though  not  nearly  all, 
have  no  faith  in  any  one  remedy  applied  wholesale  by  statute  to 
the  ganglion  of  evils  that  Mothers'  Pensions  are  supposed  to  do 
away  with.  As  campaigners,  this  places  them  at  a  disadvantage. 
A  single  remedy,  easily  explained  and  picturesciuely  defended, 
makes  an  appeal  that  they  cannot  hope  to  make.  But,  as  has  been 
shown  in  more  than  one  legislative  hearing  on  this  subject 
already,  the  people  who  live  close  to  the  facts  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  about  them  constructively  have  nothing  to  lose 
by  conference  and  by  discussion.  The  Illinois  Funds  to  Parents 
Act  was  passed  in  191 1  without  discussion;  and  now,  when  all 
its  friends,  from  Judge  Pincknc}'  down,  are  striving  to  amend 
it,  some  other  states,  also  without  discussion,  are  adopting  it 
verbatim  in  its  unamended  form.  This  is  a  wasteful  way  of 
getting  forward.  Surel}'  experience  counts  for  something,  and 
that  cause  is  weak  whose  advocates  close  their  minds  to  the 
lessons  of  experience. 

On  what  central  facts  are  we  all  agreed  and  on  which  do  we 
differ?  We  are  all  agreed,  I  think,  that  families  are  being 
broken  up  which  should  be  kept  together;  that  mothers  are 
being  overworked   with    disastrous   results   to  themselves  and   to 
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their  children  ;  and  that  inadccinatc  food  and  clothing-,  together 
with  overcrowding  in  the  home,  are  physically  and  morally 
handicapping  the  children  there.  We  are  further  agreed  that 
it  is  far  more  important  to  remedy  these  conditions,  and  to 
remedy  them  in  a  way  that  will  prevent  their  .recurrence,  than  to 
vindicate  our  preference  for  private  initiative  or  puhlic  initiative, 
for  the  word  "relief"  or  the  word  "pension."  Thus  far  we 
should  he  ahle  to  go  along  together  without  disagreement. 

We  are  going  to  differ  ahout  the  causes  of  these  bad  condi- 
tions inevitably,  and  to  differ  also  about  the  series  of  remedies 
that  must  be  inaugurated  promptly  while  we  continue  to  hammer 
at  causes — to  push  the  death-rate  lower,  to  punish  exploitation  in 
all  its  forms,  to  segregate  those  who  should  not  propagate  their 
kind.  Nevertheless,  frank  discussion  helps — discussion,  that  is, 
which  leaves  our  opponent  some  standing  and  does  not  impugn 
his  motives. 

Without  further  preamble,  let  me  attempt  to  give,  as  my  ten- 
tative contribution  to  such  a  conferring  together,  some  of  the 
arguments  that  seem  to  me  to  be  related  to  this  (piestion. 

TJic  Tnstitulion  Argument 

The  claim  is  freely  made  that  Mothers'  Pensions  would 
empty  the  institutions,  but  if,  in  cities  giving  pensions  to  mothers 
on  a  large  scale,  the  children's  institution  population  should  con- 
tinue to  increase,  then,  whatever  the  cause,  some  other  remedy 
will  have  to  be  found  for  this  evil,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an.  evil. 
If  the  i)er  capita  subsidy  system  prove  to  be  one  of  the  causes, 
can  a  per  capita  subsidy  to  the  family  be  the  remedy? 

Analysis  of  institution  populations  would  reveal,  I  believe, 
the  following  reasons  l)esides  "poverty  only"  for  commitment ; 
Death  of  mother,  illness  of  mother  or  child,  moral  disabilities  of 
mother,  desire  of  both  parents  to  be  relieved  of  care  until  child 
can  earn,  need  of  specialized  care  of  child  which  the  home  can- 
not supply.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  children,  a  proportion 
varying  greatly  in  different  places,  come  from  homes  that  should 
never  have  been  established.  As  we  know  more  of  what  it  means 
to  a  child  to  be  not  only  well  cared  for  but  well  born — to  have, 
that  is,  physically  and  morally  sound  parents — the  more  carefully 
we  feel  like  scrutinizing  any  .scheme  which  involves  the  possi- 
bility of  making  children  (by  means  direct  or  indirect),  a  finan- 
cial asset  to  parents  of  unsound  slock. 

The    foregoing   statements   do   not  mean   that   we   should   not 
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imimdiatil.N  take  stcjjs  to  sc(>  that  all  cliildn'ti  arc  kept  in  tlu-ir 
own  lionics  that  they  can  hcconic  k<^>o(1  citi/t'iis  tlicrc.  I  hilieve 
tlial  the  nunihcr  now  hcini;  removed  is  j^rossly  overestimated, 
liowever,  atid  that  an  e(|nall\-  important  if  not  more  important 
next  step,  as  re.^ards  the  nnniher  of  children  involved,  wouhl  he 
the  adoption  of  much  l)etler  slanckirds  of  care  for  tlie  children 
that  are  in  institutions  and  in  charge  of  placing  out  agencies  at 
l)nl)lic  expense. 

The  Ovcv'ii.'ork  Aiu/unwul 

The  women  ui)on  whom  work  conditions  press  the  hardest 
today  will  not  he  re;iched  hy  the  i^ensions  now  proposed.  The 
widow  or  the  wife  whose  hushand  is  away  or  permanently  dis- 
al)le(l  is  at  least  relieved  of  the  (loul)le  hurden  of  wage-earning 
and  cliild-hcaring.  In  helping  that  widow  and  that  wife,  we 
must  he  careful  to  put  no  further  harriers  in  the  way  of  the 
social  workers  who  are  striving  to  give  all  women  a  more  dig- 
nified, l)etter  organized,  and  hetter  safeguarded  industrial  status. 
Ihit  six  of  the  Mothers'  Tension  ])ills  on  my  desk  would  put  up 
such  a  harrier,  though  (|uite  unintentionally,  for  they  prohihit 
the  heneficiary  from  work  outside  the  home  altogether  or  for 
more  tlian  one  day  each  week,  hut  do  not  provide  complete 
support.  In  discussing  this  aspect  of  pension  legislation  with 
one  of  the  hest  authorities  on  women's  work,  I  pointed  out  that 
these  ])rovisions  might  tend  to  suhsidize  the  sweated  industries 
in  the  large  cities.  But  I  was  told  that  the  measures  would  he 
ecjually  dangerous  in  less  po])ulous  places;  that  no  home  was 
remote  enough  from  the  freight  oHice  and  the  parcels  post  to  he 
safe   from  such  exploitation. 

It  will  he  suggested  that  the  remedy  for  this  is  complete 
support  hy  the  state,  and  the  prohihition  of  all  work  for  wages, 
whether  in  the  home  or  outside.  This  would  he  hetter  than  the 
present  proposals,  hut  in  some  of  our  cities,  especially  in  their 
foreign  (juarters,  the  mothers  who  have  always  heen  wage- 
earners  resent  enforced  home-keeping  and  grow  very  restless 
under  the  nervous  strain  of  it.  Cilasgow^  tried  the  experiment 
in  its  "special  roll"  for  the  relief  of  widows  with  young  chil- 
dren, and  it  records  that  "so  many  of  the  women  are  devtnd  of 
domestic  and  other  interests  that  work  for  wages  is  a  positive 
safeguard."  But  they  should  he  taught,  it  may  he  suggested. 
Here  we  have  the  idea  of  personal  service  and  individual  care 
from  which  our  pension  friends  are  so  eager  to  get  away. 
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Pensions  as  Relief  and  as  Reward 

I  have  said  that  our  preference  for  the  words  "reUef"  or 
"pension"  should  not  permanently  divide  us,  hut  the  ideas  heliind 
those  words,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  recent  Survey,^  are  quite 
distinct.  It  was  impossihle  then  and  will  he  impossihle  now  to 
take  up  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  new  pension  measures, 
but  at  the  risk  of  seeming  to  digress  unduly,  I  should  like  to 
make  myself  clear  on  this  one  aspect  of  the  question,  for  it  has 
a  very  important  bearing,  I  think,  upon  this  year's  legislative 
campaign.  In  so  far  as  the  words  "relief"  and  "charity"  have 
undemocratic  connotations,  I  regret  it,  and  would  welcome  sub- 
stitutes for  them,  but  the  word  "pension,"  to  Americans  espe- 
cially, implies  three  things  that  destroy  its  usefulness  as  a  substi- 
tute:  First,  it  implies  payment  for  a  service  rendered  in  the 
past;  second,  it  implies,  without  any  reference  to  the  needs  or 
the  characteristics  of  the  individual  receiving  it,  a  fixed  rate  of 
payment ;  third,  it  implies  no  responsibility  for  what  happens. 
Pension  advocates  are  now  claiming,  quite  logically  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  "one  hundred  cents  out  of  every  dollar"  should  go 
to  the  mother,  thus  cutting  away  at  one  stroke  all  careful  choice 
of  pensioners  in  the  first  place,  and  all  personal  service  to  the 
children  of  the  household  later  on. 

A  case  could  be  made  out  for  a  service  pension  to  all  mothers, 
rich  and  poor,  at  fixed  rates,  and  a  case  could  be  made  out  for 
the  further  development  of  the  relief  measures  that  are  now 
inade(juate,  whether  public  or  private.  But  the  mixture  and 
confusion  of  the  two  ideas  of  service  pensions  and  relief  grants 
will  make  nothing  but  trouble.  It  is  a  confusion  that  has  cost 
our  country  dear  already.  The  same  mixture  of  motive  appears 
again  and  again  in  the  records  of  soldiers'  pension  legislation — 
now  it  is  payment  of  a  debt,  and  again  it  is  charity;  now  the 
pension  roll  is  a  "roll  of  honor,"  and  again  it  is  a  thing  that 
must  be  kept  private  because  the  veterans  are  sensitive  about  its 
publication.  It  will  not  be  time  wasted  to  turn  aside  long 
enough  to  see  what  has  been  happening  to  United  States 
pensions.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  mothers'  compensation  acts 
are  only  proposing  to  substitute  state  for  local  funds,  but  federal 
pensions  to  mothers  have  already  been  suggested,  though  not 
very  seriously  as  yet. 

^  See  The  Survey,   February    15,    1913,  p.  665. 
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Soldiers'  rriisioiis 

'\'\\v  l);is;il  priiuiplc"  ot  earlier  piiision  Icuislatioii,  ixplaiiu-d 
by  (ilassoii  in  liis  carclnl  stu(l\','  was  tlic  Krantiti;;  of  pensions 
for  "injnrics  received  or  disease  contracted"  in  the  line  of  duty, 
or  on  account  of  death  directly  resultinj;.  No  American  can 
([uarrel  with  that  or  with  the  desire  to  provide  for  the  old  aj^e  of 
actual  veterans;  hut  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  piecemeal  lcj,ds- 
lation,  ever  widening  the  scope  and  hreakini;"  down  the  safe- 
j^uards  of  these  conservative  provisions,  which  has  saddled  us 
with  the  burden  i)icturcd  in  the  following  para.uraphs?  Xow,  in 
this  year  of  grace  1913,  when  three-fourths  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Civil  War  are  in  their  graves,  we  are  spending  more  than  we 
ever  spent  before;  wc  are  spending  annually  on  an  army  mus- 
tered out  of  service  nearly  fifty  years  ago  three-fourths  as  much 
as  Germany  spends  on  the  second  largest  standing  army  in  the 
world.  Exclusive  of  administrative  expense,  our  pension  appro- 
priation  for  the  current  year  is  $164,500,000. 

When  (jarfield  reported  to  Congress  thirty-five  years  ago  a 
pension  budget  nearly  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  present  one,  he 
did  so  with  the  apology  that  this  would  be  the  maximum,  and 
that  in  the  natural  order  of  things  this  sum  would  gradually 
decrease.  What  accounts  for  the  quintupled  increase  since  Gar- 
field's budget  was  adopted?  Not  the  Spanish-American  War, 
whose  pensioners  are  even  now  less  than  3J/  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Not  bad  administration  at  Washington,  for  the  figures 
have  mounted  during  good  and  during  bad  pension  admin- 
istrations alike.  Not  deliberate  fraud,  for  though  there  has 
been  much  of  this,  especially  during  the  years  '66  to  '78 
when  pcn.sion  attorneys  were  most  shameless,  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners actually  decreased  in  those  years  ncvertlielcss.  Not  even 
selfish  special  interests  that  pla3'ed  upon  the  country's  generous 
feeling  for  the  soldier  account  for  the  increase,  though  it  is  true 
that  the  situation  has  been  used  by  these.  On  the  whole,  it  has 
been  honest  people  who  have  been  betrayed  into  this  unprece- 
dented raid  upon  the  people's  treasury,  and  it  has  been  the  honest 
sentiment  of  the  country  that  has  betrayed  them.  Many  of  the 
young  men  who  came  out  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  able  and 

'  See    History    of    Military    Pension  Lcttislation    in    the    I'niteil    States. 

By   William    Henry    Glasson.      Columbia  University    Press,    1900.      See   also 

Publication    No.    331    of    the    American  Academy    of    Political    and    Social 
Science. 
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anxious  to  make  their  own  way  had  no  thought  of  seeking  a 
government  pension  until  it  came  to  them  fourteen  years  after 
the  war  in  the  overwhelmingly  tempting  guise  of  a  large  check 
for  arrears. 

This  was  by  the  act  of  1879.  An  act  of  1890  still  further 
extended  these  arrear  payments  to  all  discharged  soldiers, 
whether  disabled  or  not,  provided  they  were  incapable  of  earning 
a  living  by  manual  labor.  But  the  newer  legislation  did  not 
develop  instead  into  "a  dignified  form  of  relief"  for  the  indi- 
gent, "for  it  made  no  inquiry  regarding  the  soldier's  property 
or  income."  In  fact,  after  the  demand  for  pensions  had  been 
artificially  stimulated,  the  cost  of  sifting  the  just  demand  from 
the  unjust  was  almost  prohibitive,  and  the  process,  moreover, 
became  increasingly  unpopular.  Some  of  the  later  laws  put  a 
direct  premium  on  perjury,  and  perjury -there  was  in  plenty. 

Eloquence — floods  of  it — addressed  to  the  warm  sentiment  of 
the  country  toward  the  old  soldier  filled  the  pages  of  our  Con- 
gressional Record.  These  pages  read  very  like  the  reports  now 
coming  to  us  from  legislatures  and  mothers'  congresses,  as  the 
following  examples  will  show  : 

From  an  address  on  Mothers'  Pensions  before  the  Congress 
of  Mothers  at  Washington,  D.  C,  quoted  from  the  Texas 
Motherhood  Magazine,  November,  1912: 

The  state  is  a  parent,  and  as  a  wise  and  gentle  and  kind  and  loving 
parent  should  beam  down  upon  each  child  alike.  At  the  knee  of  th:s 
great,  just,  loving  mother  or  father,  no  child  should  beg  in  vain.  The 
bounties  of  opportunity  and  reward  should^  flow  therefrom  freely  and 
gladly  into  each  life  upon  this  fair  continent.  It  is  not  for  you  and  me 
to  struggle  and  travail  under  the  masks  of  institutions  of  charity  and 
benevolent  organization,  that  the  children  6f  this  parent  may  have  light 
and  love.  ?>om  the  fountain  head — the  'state — all  benefits  should  issue. 
We,  the  mothers  of  the  land,  should  go  iji  a  body  and  make  the  appeal 
for  what  we  wish,  then  stand  aside  and  rejoice  as  we  see  our  desires 
expressed — just  gifts  given  by  a  loving  father,  received  equally  by  the 
children. 

From  a  speech  in  favor  of  Mothers'  Pensions  before  the 
Indiana  legislature  by  one  of  its  nutnber,  quoted  from  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  for  January  28,  1913: 

We  make  an  awful  mistake  when  we  assume,  as  often  we  do,  that 
we  can  add  to  or  take  away  from  a  mother's  love,  because  a  mother's 
love  is  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  the  soul,  and  it  receives  no  abridge- 
ment from  any  known  condition.  It  is  a  jeweled  diadem  placed  upoti 
the    brow    of   a    finite    creature    that    the    world    may    honor    and    obey.     We 
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Kmiw  it  Id  l)r  iiiipi  ri.sliahlt.',  I)ti;nisi-  it  hiars  the  iinprc^s  of  an  undyin.v; 
pt  ri\ctii)ii,  and  it  is  clurislRd  as  life's  cliicfest  beatitude,  wielding  empire 
DVir   tlie   domain   of   human   tenderness. 

l^Votn  a  speech  011  tlic  "dollar  a  day"  pt-nsion  liili  in  iIk-  iloiisc 
of  Ucprescntativcs,  (piotcd  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
for  December  12,  191 1.  (Pension  disbursements  for  that  year 
$157,325,160)  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  3,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  load  upon  this  hill. 
(Applause.)  It  closes  the  door  of  hoi)c  to  the  old  war  veteran  whose 
frugality  and  industry  since  the  war  have  given  him  an  annual  income 
of  a  thousand  dollars  or  more.  In  effect,  it  is  a  punishment  to  him 
because  of  his  thrift  since  the  war,  rather  than  a  reward  because  of  his 
faithful  servitude  to  his  country  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  an  unjust  discrimination  which  ouy;ht  not  to  be  made,  and  one 
which   this   House   cannot   afford   to    sanction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  .  .  .  the  true  friend  of  the  soldiers  is  the  man 
who  stands  for  the  framing  of  a  meritorious  l)ill  upon  the  broad  basis 
of  relief  to  the  men  whose  services  blotted  out  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line, 
made  certain  the  union  of  these  states,  and  sealed  forever  the  destiny 
of  this  republic,  and  after  such  a  bill  is  drafted,  works  industriously  for 
its  early  passage  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  House 
bristles  with  such  men  on  both  sides  of  the  chamber — men  whose  hearts 
arc  earnestly  enlisted  in  a  most  noble  cause. 

Side  by  side  with  the  development  of  general  pension  legis- 
lation there  had  grown  up  a  sjstem  of  special  pension  acts. 
Congressmen  pleaded  for  more  liberal  legislation  in  order  that 
they  might  be  relieved  of  the  intolerable  pressure  of  these  private 
pensions  bills,  of  which  nearly  36,000  had  been  passed.  But  they 
sought  a  remedy  that  only  increased  the  evil.  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  in  February,  191 1,  these  personal 
bills  were  being  introduced  "at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  per  day." 

The  size  of  our  pension  expenditures,  which  have  amounted 
to  more  than  $4,129,000,000  for  Civil  War  pensions  alone,  is  not, 
in  itself,  an  indictment  of  the  system,  if  it  is  clear  that  the  nicney 
has  been  and  is  being  well  spent,  and  that  it  is  bringing  better 
returns  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  any  substitute 
expenditures  could  bring.  No  one  who  lias  lived  in  America 
during  these  fifty  years  can  fail  to  know  of  many  cases  in  which 
a  Civil  War  pension  has  been  a  great  blessing,  and  has  been  of 
such  definite  benefit  to  the  families  as  to  benefit  the  community 
also;  but  the  more  kinds  of  people  we  know  and  the  iiuH-e  inti- 
mately we  know  them,  the  more  certain  we  are  to  have  also 
encountered  cases  of  degeneracy  either  induced  or   fostered  by 
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pensions.  Tlie  rolls  are  secret,  and  no  study  has  ever  been  made 
of  the  effects  of  soldiers'  pensions  upon  family  life,  of  their 
relation  to  social  eliiciency  on  the  one  hand  or  to  social  in- 
eliiciency  on  the  other. 

As  to  the  positive  evils  that  are  matters  of  public  knowledj;e, 
1  do  not  quote  William  Bayard  Hale  or  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
for,  irrefutal)le  as  many  of  their  items  of  evidence  are,  these 
authorities  may  be  regarded  as  takinj.;  an  extreme  view — I  turn 
again  to  Glasson,  who  is  most  moderate  in  all  of  his  conclusions. 
He  recognizes  fully  our  obligation  to  all  who  have  been  handi- 
capped by  actual  military  service,  and  to  those  directly  depend- 
ent upon  them ;  he  might  also,  in  a  country  without  old  age  pen- 
sions, concede  the  justice  of  provision  for  the  aged  veteran.  But 
he  finds  that  we  have  lowered  the  standard  of  morality  and 
patriotism  among  our  volunteer  soldiers ;  that  we  have  fostered 
fraud ;  that  we  have  led  honest  people  to  imagine  disabilities ; 
that  we  have  pensioned  the  affluent  on  account  of  disabilities  in 
no  way  connected  with  military  service ;  and  that  youth  has  been 
wedded  to  old  age  for  the  sake  of  the  widow's  allowance.  "The 
investigator,"  he  adds,  "must,  at  times,  turn  from  the  record  in 
disgust." 

Glasson  is  a  hopeful  man.  In  his  first  pension  study,  the  one 
of  1900,  he  expresses  the  belief  that  pension  legislation  will  cease 
to  be  a  question  of  party  advantage,  as  the  voting  strength  of 
the  Grand  Army  decreases.  That  was  thirteen  years  ago,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  pensioners  have 
dropped  from  the  rolls  since.  But  what  is  Congress  still  doing? 
If  this  too  extended  summary  of  pension  administration  is  re- 
garded as  irrelevant  and  as  an  appeal  to  the  history  of  other 
times  and  other  manners,  let  us  turn  to  the  Congress  which  is 
still  sitting  as  I  write.  It  passed  in  1912  a  new  law  that  sends 
our  pension  expenditures  to  a  higher  point  than  they  have  ever 
reached  before,  and  is  now  engaged  in  sending  them,  by  more 
bills,  still  higher. 

One  of  the  dilliculties  encountered  by  the  advocates  of  uni- 
versal peace  is  that  every  large  expenditure  in  preparation  for 
war  heli)s  to  create  a  class  in  the  nation  who  are  specially  inter- 
ested in  making  these  expenditures  still  larger.  Give  any  con- 
siderable group  a  capitalized  interest  in  one  kind  of  legislation, 
let  that  interest  find  and  join  hands  with  a  generous  public  senti- 
ment, and  then  see  all  the  seekers  of  special  privilege  of  what- 
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evcT  kind  rally  to  the  aid  of  hotli.     This  is  why  the  tide  of  pen- 
sions is  always  at  Hood. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  pension  (|nestion,  however. 
X'etcrans  are  a  diminishinj^  class  nnless  we  have  another  hip 
war;  not  so  with  mothers.  "Fhe  point  of  this  comparison  hetween 
mothers'  and  soldiers'  pensions— a  comparison  which  did  not 
originate  with  me  —is  that  grants  to  voters,  or  to  those  who  may, 
perhaps,  soon  hecome  such,  tend  to  mount  up  and  up,  with- 
out any  assurance  to  the  state  of  an  adequate  return.  The 
phrases  "endowment  of  motherhood,"  "funds  to  parents,"  "moth- 
ers' compensation,"  are  already  being  taken  up  hy  shrewd  politi- 
cians who,  may  give  them  a  significance  and  a  power  of  popular 
attraction  that  their  originators  never  intended.  These  latter  are 
ruhhing  the  lamp  industriously  without  any  conception  of  the 
temper  of  the  genie  soon  to  appear. 

Constructive  StatcsuiansJiily  Is  Delayed 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  constructive  policies  now  well 
thought  out  could  easily  be  postponed  indefinitely  by  a  new  flood 
of  pension  eloquence  and  a  new  series  of  pension  grants.  Far 
as  we  are  from  any  immediate  prospect  of  a  general  pension  for 
mothers,  we  are  no  farther  than  the  legislators  of  '62  and  '66 
and  the  years  succeeding  were  from  spending,  as  in  some  years 
since  we  have,  97.9  per  cent  of  cur  total  internal  revenue  upon 
pensions. 

The  heaviest  cost  may  be  in  the  further  postponement  of 
constructive  health  measures.  Take,  for  example,  the  costliest 
disease  and  the  costliest  defect  that  afflict  society  today — take 
tuberculosis  and  feeble-mindedness.  We  know  what  to  do  about 
both  of  them,  but  we  are  not  doing  it.  We  have  decreased  the 
death-rate  in  New  York  city,  but  we  are  very  far  indeed  from 
having  the  disease  under  social  control.  We  have  known  for  a 
long  time  that  the  segregation  of  advanced  cases  is  indispensable, 
for  instance,  but  we  still  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  by 
treating  them  at  home  instead.  If  the  most  careful  estimates 
available  mean  anything,  the  only  way  to  secure  social  control  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  is  to  increase  five  times  over 
our  present  rate  of  expenditure  upon  care  outside  the  home. 
The  bearing  of  this  upon  pension  problems  is  shown  by  the  per- 
centage of  dependent  widows  who  lost  their  husbands  from  this 
particular    preventable    disease.      Out    of    985    records    of    such 
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widows  recently  studied  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  799 
gave  the  cause  of  the  husband's  death.  In  29  per  cent  of  these 
it  was  tuberculosis. 

Very  conservative  estimates  place  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded in  the  United  States  at  200,000,  but  recent  students  of 
the  subject  believe  that  300,000  would  be  nearer  the  real  number. 
Here  is  another  group  for  whom  home  care  is  a  failure,  but  only 
20,000  are  in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  seggrega- 
tion  for  life,  or  at  least  during  the  child-bearing  age,  of  a  whole 
generation  of  the  feeble-minded  would  bring  this  terrible  curse 
under  social  control. 

The  interesting  fact  is  that  we  apparently  have  already 
wasted  enough  money  on  soldiers'  pensions  to  do  both  of  these 
things — not  to  eradicate  every  case  of  tuberculosis  or  feeble- 
mindednesss,  for  that  is  not  going  to  be  possible,  but  to  bring 
both  of  these  scourges  under  subjection  and  make  them  almost 
negligible  quantities.  We  could  do  this,  I  believe  (provided  the 
custodial  and  supervisory  powers  granted  were  made  commen- 
surate with  the  expenditure)  for  a  billion  dollars  less  than  has 
been  unwisely  spent  for  pensions. 

The  basis  of  this  estimate,  which  is  only  of  the  roughest  and 
most  tentative  kind,  of  course,  is  as ,  follows :  If  the  natural 
decline  in  soldiers'  pensions  shown  for  the  years  1871  to  1879  is 
projected  to  the  present  year,  we  get  an  estimated  pension  dis- 
bursement of  $11,890,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1913,  and  propor- 
tionate amounts  for  the  intervening  years.  These  may  be 
regarded  as  the  normal  Civil  War  pensions.  Taken  together, 
they  amount  to  $680,590,000.  Add  to  this  the  pensions  granted 
on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  in  the  Philippines, 
$38,114,000.  We  may  then  assume  that  pensions  to  soldiers  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  beyond  the  age  of  sixty-five,  are  legiti- 
mate, purely  as  old  age  pensions,  and  for  such  payments  add  a 
billion  dollars  more.  If  we  now  deduct  the  sum  of  all  of  these 
items,  $1,718,704,000,  from  the  $4,106,585,000  actually  spent  on 
pensions  during  these  years,  we  have  still  a  total  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  $2,387,881,000. 

Only  a  small  part  of  this  money  actually  could  have  been 
spent  on  either  of  the  preventive  campaigns  named,  because 
science  had  not  discovered  and  social  workers  had  not  fully 
worked  out  the  details  of  care  or  of  prevention.  But  if  the 
same  rate  of  unnecessary  pension  expenditure  were  to  continue 
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(there  were  508,812  applications  for  United  States  pensions  or 
for  increases  in  tlie  same  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912),  or 
if  our  plans  for  cure  and  prevention  had  been  ready  earlier,  a 
portion  of  this  money  could  have  been  spent  in  a  ten  years' 
campaign  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis,  and  another  portion  for 
a  thirty  years'  campaign  for  the  control  of  feeble-mindedness. 
The  highest  estimate  available  (Easton's)  places  the  cost  of 
control  of  tuberculosis  in  New  York  city,  where  control  is  pecu- 
liarly difficult,  at  less  than  $50,000,000.  Let  us  say,  then,  $45,- 
000,000  in  New  York  city,  with  its  10,000  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis per  year,  and  multiply  that  by  15.5  for  the  country,  which 
has  155,000  deaths  per  year  from  the  same  cause,  according  to 
IrviHg  Fisher's  estimate,  and  we  have  a  total  cost  for  social 
control  of  approximately  $700,000,000.  This  is  probably  an  esti- 
mate which  could  be  much  lowered  by  good  social  and  medical 
engineering. 

The  feeble-minded  must  be  cared  for  longer— for  thirty  years, 
but  their  care  is  not  so  costly,  and  the  most  important  single 
factor  is  the  uncared-for  woman  of  child-bearing  age.  Assuming 
that  one-third  of  the  total  300,000  of  both  sexes  do  not  need 
custodial  care,  and  estimating  school  care,  exclusive  of  buildings,, 
at  $175  per  year  for  seven  years,  and  adult  care  at  $100  per 
year  (according  to  Johnson's  plan  for  partial  self-support)  for 
twenty-three  years,  we  have  the  enormous  total  of  $705,000,000. 
But  from  this  it  is  fair  to  deduct  the  cost  of  caring  for  the 
20,000  already  in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  cost 
for  the  estimated  number  of  47,000  feeble-minded  now  in  alms- 
houses, insane  asylums  and  prisons  and  reformatories.  This 
leaves  an  estimated  cost  of  $408,750,000  for  care,  to  which 
should  be  added  $133,000,000  for  buildings.  This  gives  a  total 
estimated  cost  for  the  social  control  of  feeble-mindedness  of 
$541,750,000. 

Deducting  the  estimated  cost  of  both  tuberculosis  and  feeble- 
mindedness controlled  from  the  estimated  unnecessary  payments 
in  pensions,  we  still  find  $1,146,000,000  remaining  for  the  social 
control  of  other  preventable  diseases,  and  of  such  other  social 
maladjustments  as  can  be  attacked  from  many  sides  at  once  by 
government  activities. 

In  all  our  social  planning  nothing  must  be  done  which  will 
deprive  us  of  this  power  of  attack  on  many  sides.  It  is  useless 
to  spend  large  sums  in  an  unrelated,  piecemeal  way.     We  need 
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a  combination  of  high  administrative  standards  and  of  deeply 
social  motives;  of  competent  technique  and  ample  volunteer 
service.  The  advocates  of  Mothers'  Pensions  have  no  such  care- 
fully thought  out  program,  or,  if  they  have,  they  have  not  yet 
stopped  to  realize  the  demoralization  that  must  come  to  social 
plans  and  social  results  from  government  per  capita  grants  that 
are  open  to  all  the  objections  ever  made  against  our  present 
pension  system. 

Relief  and  Child  Welfare 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  to  widows'  pensions  in 
this  discussion,  because  the  legislation  already  proposed  in  many 
states  goes  far  beyond  this.  One  publicist  has  said  that  these 
new  pensions  should  be  called  children's  pensions,  and  this  title 
is  the  one,  probably,  which  most  accurately  describes  their  pur- 
pose. If  the  pension  bills  introduced  are  passed,  most  of  them 
will  permit  the  present  public  relief  officials  to  relieve  families  in 
which  there  are  children,  and  the  pensioning  authority  newly 
created  will  be  expected  to  do  the  same.  Now,  the  relief  and 
oversight  of  children  in  those  families  which  have  a  male  bread- 
winner does  not  demand  skill  that  is  essentially  different  from 
the  skill  needed  for  the  relief  and  oversight  of  families  that  have 
no  male  head.  Family  problems  and  child-helping  problems  are 
involved  in  both  tasks,  and  both  should  be  undertaken,  whether 
at  public  or  at  private  expense,  by  that  agency  in  each  community 
which  is  best  able  to  secure  good  results. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  neglected  children  in  their  own 
homes  today,  and  both  the  service  and  the  relief  that  they  are 
receiving  are  pitifully  inadequate  to  their  needs.  The  claim  is 
made  that  it  is  only  more  income  which  is  needed ;  that  personal 
service,  supervision,  continuous  oversight  and  care  are  not  only 
superfluous  but  even  impertinent.  If  individualized  care  is  not 
necessary  at  this  point,  if  "case  work"  has  no  place,  then  we  are 
confronted  here  with  the  solitary  exception  in  the  whole  range 
of  social  endeavor,  in  so  far  as  such  endeavor  touches  individ- 
uals. Human  beings  are  different,  and  to  get  socially  helpful 
results  we  have  to  do  different  things  for  different  people.  The 
dispensaries  and  hospitals  are  discovering  this  and  are  trying  to 
socialize  their  work ;  the  public  schools  are  finding  it  out,  in 
connection  with  their  truancy  work,  their  home  and  school  visit- 
ing, their  vocational  guidance,  and  other  activities.  A  list  of  the 
departments  of  human  endeavor  that  are  just  waking  up  to  the 
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fact  that  tliey  must  individualize  their  clients  would  fill  this  page. 
None  of  them  has  the  requisite  skill  as  yet — our  agencies  for 
family  rehahilitation  certainly  have  not,  hut  their  workers  can- 
not acquire  even  a  modicum  of  the  technique  necessary  for  this 
particular  task  without  hecoming  immediately  in  demand  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  formerly  given  to  social  work.  We  social 
workers  would  welcome  being  put  out  of  business  by  the  general 
adoption  of  our  program,  but  we  want  it  adopted  in  full,  and  not 
in  fragments. 

I  have  said  that  no  one  remedy  can  meet  the  need  or  even 
relieve  it.  By  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  this  view  and  to 
agree  to  a  plan  of  campaign  in  which  more  adequate  material 
relief  shall  be  made  a  part  of  more  individualized,  more  skilful 
and  more  thorough  treatment,  what  immediate  further  steps 
might  be  taken  to  advance  child  welfare  in  families? 

1.  Community  by  community,  we  must  know  what  is  hap- 
pening. This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  present  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars, but  the  experience  of  the  best  child-helping  and  family 
workers  should  be  utilized  in  drawing  up  and  making  available 
a  series  of  questionnaires  that  would  help  to  bring  out  the 
salient  facts  as  to  relief  and  family  dependency  in  each  city, 
town,  and  rural  neighborhood. 

2.  The  relation  between  the  conditions  discovered  and  the 
campaigns  of  cure  and  prevention  already  launched  in  this 
country  should  be  made  very  clear  indeed  in  order  that  relief 
administration  and  its  accompanying  work  for  individual  fam- 
ilies may  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  unimportant  matter  by  a 
considerable  group  of  social  reformers. 

3.  Whatever  undeveloped  resources  for  service  exist  in  each 
community,  let  us  develop  them.  If  the  pul)lic  agencies  are 
carrying  the  chief  burden  already,  and  carrying  it  with  any 
degree  of  responsibility  and  eihciency,  strengthen  them,  aid  them 
in  every  way,  work  to  secure  for  them  more  adequate  resources 
in  relief  and  in  service.  If  the  private  agencies  are  the  chief 
burden  bearers,  do  as  much  for  them. 

4.  Some  places  will  show  very  inefficient  public  and  very 
inefficient  private  care  of  families,  and  an  unaroused  public  senti- 
ment as  to  their  needs.  Bombard  the  public  with  facts.  Be  sure 
that  you  have  them  first ;  devise  a  reasonable  program  based 
upon  them,  and  then  make  these  known  by  ever>'  engine  of 
publicity,  every  graphic  means. 

5.  Untiring  work  must    follow.     People  and  not   surveys  or 
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exhibits  must  make  things  different  by  hard  and  steady  piilhng 
together.  And  to  the  sohition  of  one  family's  difficult  problem, 
to  the  safeguarding  of  one  child's  right  to  health  and  a  fair 
chance,  might  well  be  brought,  in  contribution,  everything  that 
human  ingenuity  has  devised  or  human  sympathy  has  longed  for. 

Survey.     31:644-5.     February    21,    1914 

Administration  of  the  Mothers'  Aid  Law  in  Massachusetts. 
A.  E.    Sheffield 

The  Massachusetts  mothers'  aid  law,  which  went  into  effect 
September  i  last,  calls  upon  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  each 
city  and  town  to  allow  to  all  fit  mothers  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  years  of  age  sufficient  aid  to  enable  them  to 
bring  up  their  children  properly  in  their  Own  homes. 

The  act  specifies  the  essentials  of  case  work  on  the  part  of 
the  overseers  of  the  poor.  To  determine  the  fitness  and  need 
of  a  beneficiary,  it  calls  upon  these  officials  to  investigate  her 
home  influence  and  surroundings,  her  family  resources,  and  the 
attitude  of  interested  societies  or  agencies.  To  treat  the  case  it 
requires  them  to  obtain  necessary  aid 'from  relatives,  organiza- 
tions or  individuals  when  possible,  to  visit  every  three  months, 
and  to  reconsider  each  case  once  a  year.  The  State  Board  of 
Charity  has  general  supervision  of  this  work,  and  upon  its 
approval  of  the  bills  thereby  incurred,  the  commonwealth  reim- 
burses one-third  on  settled  cases  and  the  total  amount  on 
unsettled.  The  law  prescribes  no  fixed  per  capita  allowance. 
It  leaves  the  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  in  each  case  unrestricted 
and  in  the  discretion  of  the  local  overseers  and  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charity. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Massachusetts  the  overseers 
alone  have  the  power  of  initiating  aid  in  any  case.  They  may 
give  up  to  the  limit  of  their  local  appropriation  for  relief.  The 
State  Board  of  Charity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  reimbursing 
body  to  examine  and  approve  bills  submitted  by  the  overseers. 
In  this  capacity  it  can  refer  any  deficit  in  its  appropriation  to 
the  legislature  of  the   following  year. 

Two  years  ago  the  board  could  reimburse  on  other  than 
"sick    state    poor"    or    "dangerous    disease"    cases    only    the    old 
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allowance  of  $2  per  week  in  summer  and  $3  in  winter.  In 
191 2  tlicy  secured  from  the  legislature  an  amendment  empow- 
ering them  to  reimburse  on  all  unsettled  cases  according  to  their 
discretion.  An  act  of  1913  having  made  aid  under  this  old  law 
non-pauperizing,  even  families  which  do  not  come  under  the 
mothers'  aid  law  may  receive  unrestricted  and  non-pauperizing 
relief. 

In  other  words,  if  the  overseers  are  willing  to  dispense  with 
reimbursement,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  aid  to 
any  beneficiary  as  eligible  as  that  granted  to  mother's  aid  cases. 

The  board  is  carrying  out  the  mothers'  aid  law  through  an 
experienced  woman  supervisor  with  five  women  visitors  under 
her  direction.  These  six  employees,  making  part  of  the  adult 
poor  division  of  the  board,  are  responsible  to  the  superintendent 
of  that  division.  One  of  the  board's  committees,  known  as  the 
social  service  committee  and  made  up  of  Charles  H.  Adams, 
Frances  G.  Curtis,  David  F.  Tilley  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Sheffield,  has 
guidance  of  the  whole  work.  The  method  of  procedure  in  these 
cases  is  as  follows : 

The  mother  makes  application  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  in 
her  place  of  residence.  He  investigates  her  need,  fitness,  and 
resources,  filling  out  a  blank  form  which  the  board  has  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  ending  with  his  recommendation.  This 
information  and  advice  he  sends  into  the  state  board.  The 
supervisor  then  assigns  one  of  the  five  women  visitors  to  make 
a  second  independent  investigation,  and  reviews  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  overseer  in  the  light  of  the  two  findings.  The 
result  of  her  study  of  the  case,  whether  approval,  disapproval 
or  suggestions  on  treatment,  she  embodies  in  a  letter  to  the 
overseer  in  question.  In  the  course  of  her  work  she  is  in 
constant  conference  with  the  superintendent  of  the  adult  poor 
division,  a  man  who  has  the  advantage  of  many  years  acquaint- 
imce  with  the  individual  overseers.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee goes  over  cases  that  present  some  deviation  from  the 
usual  types,  while  the  committee  itself  considers  special  cases 
and  all  general  questions  of  policy. 

Following  the  first  few  months'  experience  with  the  types 
of  family  recommended  for  aid  by  the  overseers,  and  after  a 
couple  of  meetings  with  these  officials  which  showed  what 
questions   were    uppermost   in   their   minds,   the   board   drew   up 
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a  statement  of  such  policies  of  relief  as  they  felt  prepared  to 
suggest  at  the  present  time.  This  they  did  in  fulfilment  of 
their  duties  of  approval  of  bills  and  of  general  supervision. 
Four  types  of  case  the  board  believes  should  not  receive  aid 
under  this  law  : 

Types   of    Widows   Excluded 

I.  Families  whose  need  zvill  probably  continue  for  less  than 
one  year. 

To  quote:  "The  law  contemplates  aid  for  families  under  a 
constructive  plan  for  a  definite  period  or  until  such  time  as  the 
dependent  children  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
Although  the  law  provides  relief  and  not  pensions,  the  idea  that 
animated  its  passage  was  that  of  granting  to  dependent  mothers 
an  income  on  which  they  may  count  while  their  children  are 
below  working  age.  The  need  which  was  urged  before  the 
legislature,  the  illustrative  cases  brought  forward  to  emphasize 
that  need,  were  both  such  as  would  continue  through  a  period 
of  years." 

In  interpreting  what  constitutes  a  temporary  case  the  board 
hold  that  it  is  wise  for  overseers  to  treat  even  chronic  neglect 
of  his  family  on  the  part  of  an  able-bodied  father  as  such,  in 
the  sense  that  they  should  not  accept  as  final  his  shifting  upon 
the  public  of  his  family  duties. 

For  instance,  the  man  who,  at  the  time  of  his  wife's  appli- 
cation for  mothers'  aid,  had  served  two  months  of  his  fifth 
•  sentence  to  the  state  farm  for  inebriates,  will  in  all  probability 
give  little  towards  the  support  of  his  seven  children  during 
the  term  of  his  life.  We  know  him  to  be  a  habitual  drunkard. 
Yet  so  long  as  the  state  treats  him  as  a  responsible  citizen  by 
allowing  him  to  go  at  large  between  sentences,  the  state  must 
also  hold  him  to  the  citizen's  responsibilities  of  fatherhood.  To 
deal  with  men  of  this  sort  as  reclaimable,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  aid  their  families  on  the  basis  of  their  being  irreclaimable,  is 
a  sort  of  inconsistency  in  public  action  which  is  only  too  likely 
to  confuse  and  distort  the  moral  sense  not  only  of  the  offenders, 
but  of  their  hard-working  neighbors,  and  of  young  people 
throughout  the  state  who  are  starting  in  life. 

This  is  but  one,  though  a  common  type  of  temporary  case. 
The  board  believes  that  all  these  cases  are  best  handled  by 
private  charity  or  by  the  old  outdoor  relief  law. 
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2.  Deserted  ivivcs  zvliose  hnshaiuls  Juivc  hi'cn  azvay  less  than 
a  year. 

The  board  feel  that  it  is  important  that  the  law  should  not 
serve  as  a  palliation  for  desertion.  It  therefore  seems  unwise 
to  consider  an  application  under  this  act  until  after  one  year 
has  elapsed  since  the  desertion  has  occurred,  and  the  mother 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  hold  her  husband  to  his  responsi- 
bilities by  requesting  the  court  to  issue  a  warrant  for  non- 
support. 

For  instance,  the  board  would  notify  the  overseers  that  it 
would  not  reimburse  in  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  husband 
deserted  in  March,  1913,  and  who  applied  for  aid  in  November 
last.  The  fact  that  the  man  has  been  deserting  occasionally  for 
ten  years  back,  although  for  but  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  would 
confirm  the  judgment  that  this  family  situation  should  not  yet  be 
accepted  as  permanent. 

S.     Dependent  mothers  who  keep  male  lodgers. 

The  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  male  lodger  are  too  obvious 
to  need  pointing  out.  He  is  likely  to  be  an  influence  making 
towards  an  unfit  home.  The  board  prefers,  in  cases  otherwise 
eligible,  that  the  difference  in  the  woman's  income  be  made  up 
by  an  increased  allowance. 

4.     Mothers  zmth  ille^iittniate  children. 

With  regard  to  these  women  the  board  suggests  that  before 
granting  aid,  the  overseers  consult  with  the  superintendent  in 
charge  of  this  work.  "The  presumption  is  against  aiding  suchf 
mothers  under  this  law,  since  to  do  so  would  offend  the  moral  || 
feeling  of  respectable  mothers,  and  would  thus  do  violence  to 
a  traditional  sentiment  that  is  inseparable  from  a  respect  for 
virtue."  This  outer  conscience  made  by  family,  group,  or  public 
opinion  is  to  many  a  girl  of  indefinite  character  the  indispensable 
bulwark  of  moral  standards. 

The  fact  that  we  now  have  proposals  looking  towards  the 
removal  of  the  stigma  attaching  to  the  illegitimate  child  and  its 
mother  is  quite  misleading  as  to  the  strength  of  that  stigma. 
The  very  people  who  approve  or  even  further  such  futile  meas- 
ures share  the  normal  prejudice  in  favor  of  virtue  the  moment 
it  discloses  itself  in  that  light.  Just  in  so  far  as  anyone  prefers 
that  his  own  parents  should  have  been  married,  just  that  far  is 
he  adding  unspoken  sanction  to  the  traditional  prejudice  against 
uncontrol  and  its  consequences. 
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Yet,  prejudice  or  no  prejudice,  the  mother  with  an  illegiti- 
mate child  must  receive  care.  If  mother  and  child  are  healthy, 
she  should  be  self-supporting.  She  needs  not  relief,  but  guid- 
rnce  in  securing  work.  If  she  is  incapable,  some  philanthropic 
society  must  give  her  supervision. 

As  for  the  women  with  more  than  one  illegitimate  child, 
only  a  negligible  number  of  them  are  fit  mothers. 

It  may  be  permissible  for  writers  of  fiction  to  obscure  the 
distinction  1)etween  right  and  wrong  by  emphasizing  the  tempta- 
ton  and  slighting  the  broken  law.  The  state  must  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  it  holds  fast  by  the  moral  capital  of  the 
race. 

The   Case   of   the   Thrifty 

One  other  type  of  case  the  board  asks  the  overseers  to  refer 
to  the  superintendent  for  consideration  before  granting  aid. 
This  is  the  woman  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank 
or  with  a  small  equity  in  her  house.     These  cases  are  puzzling. 

Should  the  woman  with  $ioo  receive  aid,  while  the  one  with 
$2GO  goes  without  until  half  her  savings  are  spent? 

If  a  woman  has,  through  steady  self-denial,  laid  by  $i,ooo, 
what  is  the  effect  on  her  likely  to  be  if*she  is  turned  away  and 
told  to  come  back  when  she  has  spent  $900  of  it?  It  is  easy 
to  spend  money.  Since  she  may  in  any  case  come  on  the  public 
in  time,  why  should  she  not  spend  the  $900  at  once? 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  right  that  hundreds  of  taxpayers  who 
cannot  lay  by  even  with  thrift,  should  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  family  who  have  $1,000  to  the  good? 

One  thrifty,  devoted  mother  was  left  by  her  husband  an 
insurance  of  $i,5co.  She  had  two  children  aged  eight  and  two 
years.  The  case  was  an  appealing  one,  as  the  woman  had  saved 
steadily  from  very  modest  wages.  The  committee,  however, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  capable  woman  thus  situated  had 
an  excellent  chance  of  planning  her  work  and  her  home  cares 
?o  that  she  might  get  along  certainly  for  several  years  and 
])ossibly  for  always  without  aid. 

An  equity  in  a  house  is  perhaps  somewhat  different,  inas- 
much as  most  of  the  women  thus  situated  could  get  but  a  very 
small  sum  were  their  houses  sold. 

The  question  these  cases  raise  is  one  as  to  the  proper 
function  of  government.  Should  the  state  antici])ate  with  relief 
possible   or   even   probable    future    suffering,    or    should   it   take 
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cognizance  only  of  actual  destitution  The  board  will  wait  for 
an  accumulation  of  sucli  cases  before  forming  any  definite 
policy. 

The  distinction  between  a  fit  and  an  unfit  mother  arises 
daily  but  is  one  as  to  which  the  board  cannot  draw  an  arbi- 
trary line.  ''The  extremes  of  fitness  or  unfitness  all  will  agree 
upon;  it  is  the  doubtful  cases  about  which  questions  would 
arise.  Since  this  aid  which  the  public  gives  is  adequate,  the 
board  feels  that  we  can  ask  a  fairly  high  standard  of  character 
and  home  care  from  the  mothers.  With  such  a  reward  in  view, 
it  is  a  poor  sort  of  woman  who  will  not  do  well.  The  pubhc 
can  make  adequate  relief  a  powerful  lever  to  lift  and  keep 
mothers  to  a  high  standard  of  home  care. 

"If  we  grant  the  aid  to  any  woman  whose  care  of  her  chil- 
dren will  just  pass  muster,  we  throw  away  a  chance  to  make 
these  women  improve.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  make  relief  under 
this  law  conditional  on  a  fairly  high  standard  of  home  care, 
we  shall  find  that  the  mothers  will  rise  to  this  standard.  The 
fact  is  that  a  mother  of  little  children  who  will  not  attend 
conscientiously  to  their  diet,  cleanliness,  health,  and  conduct 
for  the  sake  of  an  adequate  income,  steadier  possibly  than  were 
her  husband's  wages,  is  not  the  sort  of  woman  Massachusetts 
wants  to  help  under  this  act." 

The  board  is  gradually  feeling  its  way  towards  some  uniform 
"standard  of  living"  for  these  families.  The  establishment  of  a 
reasonable  and  equitable  standard  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 

When  a  widow  with  four  children,  whose  husband's  salary 
was  $i,2CO  a  year,  asks  that  the  state  maintain  her  in  the  same 
comfort  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed,  while  a  widow  with 
three  children,  living  in  a  factory  town,  is  supporting  herself 
and  family  on  $6  per  week,  which  woman  should  set  the  stand- 
ard? Jf  it  is  to  be  somewhere  between,  what  is  the  lowest 
point  at  which  health  may  be  maintained? 

'1  he  former  woman,  fortunate  even  since  her  widowhood  in 
an  income  from  boarders  and  charitable  persons  on  which  a 
thrifty  housekeeper  could  have  saved,  had  in  addition  spent  an 
insurance  of  $i,ooo  in  two  years.  The  latter  mother  asked  help 
only  through  a  short  illness.  Should  we  ofTer  to  this  woman 
assistance  which  she  has  never  asked? 

Then  there  comes  the  question  of  the  poor  manager.  Should 
we  be  more  liberal  to  the  mother  who  makes  money  do  but 
half  its  work,  or  should  wc  hold   her  down  to  the  smaller  sum 
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which  a  smart,  capable  woman  can  handle  so  as  to  make  ends 
meet?     Are  we  to  take  for  granted  a  degree  of  incompetence? 

These  questions  make  the  committee  wish  to  take  time 
before  establishing  a  standard  of  living  or  a  fixed  per  capita 
allowance. 

Short  as  has  been  the  period  of  trial  of  the  mothers'  aid 
law,  the  board  feel  that  we  have  much  reason  for  gratification 
over  the  interest  which  the  overseers  are  showing  in  these  cases. 
One  overseer  writes  in  response  to  a  letter  of  suggestion  about  a 

widow  whose  allowance  he  had  wisely  increased:     "Mrs.  

begged  to  be  allowed  to  work  for  a  little  while  under  the 
present  arrangement,  so  that  she  might  buy  some  much  needed 
clothing,  and  also  to  see  how  [the  son  of  fifteen]  gets  along 
with  his  work.  We  will  watch  this  case  carefully,  and  if  her 
health  is  getting  bad  under  the  arrangement,  we  will  reconsider 
the  case ;  or  if  she  is  able  to  get  along  with  what  the  boy 
earns,  we  will  try  to  keep  her  at  home,  which  I  think  will  be 
proper." 

Another  overseer,  after  receiving  the  board's  circular  letter 
quoted  above,  voluntarily  withdrew  twelve  cases  which  he  had 
referred  for  apprf)val.  They  were  all  cases  either  of  temporary 
need  or  of  unfit  homes. 

Relief  and  Education 

The  first  quarterly  reports  from  the  overseers  are  just  com- 
ing in  to  the  board.  In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  family  conditions  have  improved  in  any  respect  we  are 
receiving  replies  which  show  an  intelligent  interest  and  a 
cooperative  spirit. 

The  board's  conception  of  their  work  here  does  not  stop 
with  a  general  notion  of  the  types  of  cases  to  be  aided  or  refused, 
"i'liey  believe  that  a  relief  policy  should  be  administered  with 
educational  aims  in  view.  They  recognize  that  undoul)tedly 
numbers  of  mothers  are  too  unskilled  in  cooking,  sewing,  etc., 
to  give  the  best  home  care.  Where  such  ignorance  is  common, 
or  where,  as  in  factory  towns,  a  large  population  are  accustomed 
to  food  which  may  be  ill-adapted  to  the  American  climate,  the 
board  would  like  to  see  the  localities  themselves  develop  ways 
and  means  for  instructing  mothers  of  young  families.  In  the 
women  visitors  now  at  work  for  the  committee  we  have  the 
means    at    hand    for   arousing    interest.     Such   a   plan    would   be 
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|)art  of  a  larger  idea  which  llic  board  hopes  to  put  into  effect 
throuj^h  a  coiiiniittce  of  wliicli  David   F.  Tilley  is  chairman. 

This  committee,  whose  work  will  be  done  by  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  hopes  to  interest  localities  or  cities  throughout 
the  state  in  forming  local  civic  councils,  the  scope  of  each 
council  to  he  the  social  welfare  of  that  community.  Where 
there  are  charities,  women's  clubs,  or  other  social  organizations 
already  at  work,  the  plan  Avould  be  merely  to  draw  these 
together  into  a  representative  group.  Several  such  groups  have 
come  about  spontaneously.  That  is  of  course  the  best  way. 
The  board  would  in  any  case  prefer  to  do  no  more  than  to 
stimulate  interest. 

As  one  of  its  interests,  such  a  group  or  a  committee  made  up 
from  its  membership  might  well  cooperate  with  the  overseers. 
It  is  evident  that  the  commonwealth  is  for  the  first  time 
asking  from  its  overseers  constructive  work  with  families ;  that 
it  may  later  demand  of  them  such  thoroughness  in  investigating 
cases  as  would  preclude  the  necessity  of  the  state  board's 
duplicating  this  w^ork;  that,  to  effect  these  ends,  it  may  deem 
it  expedient  to  increase  the  number  of  paid  local  officials.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  adequate  relief  contemplated  will  increase 
taxes. 

In  order,  then,  that  the  citizens  should  be  in  sympathy  with 
this  work,  that  they  should  be  willing  to  pay  the  increased 
taxes,  and  also  that  they  should  put  an  intelligent  check  on 
expenditures  should  they  feel  it  necessary,  they  ought  to  keep 
as  well  informed  as  possible  of  the  w^ay  aid  is  given.  One 
overseer  in  a  little  town  has  himself  taken  the  initiative  by 
asking  the  women's  club  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  ladies 
to  assist  him  by  visiting  families.  The  board  is  anxious  in 
every  way  possible  to  further  cooperation  between  public  and 
private  effort. 

The  administration  of  relief  is  one  of  the  difficult  tasks  of 
statesmanship.  A  reason  why  it  is  often  poorly  done  is  that 
statesmen  are  unacquainted  with  constructive  work  for  indi- 
vidual families,  while  case  workers  lack  practice  in  considering 
any  given  part  of  the  public  business  in  its  relation  to  the 
other  activities  of  the  state.  The  two  points  of  view  do  not 
meet.  The  statesman,  therefore,  misses  the  knowledge  on  which 
policies  must  be  grounded;  the  case  worker  falls  short  in  a 
perception    of    the    consequences    which    a    relief    policy    carries 
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through  the  whole  texture  of  society.  A  state  board  of  charity 
which,  through  certain  of  its  visitors,  has  direct  care  of 
beneficiaries,  and  through  others  has  supervision  or  inspection 
of  charitable  institutions  and  agencies,  should  be  able  to  unite 
these  viewpoints. 

Survey.     31:673-5.     February  28,  1914 

Administering  Mothers'  Pensions  in   Denver.     Gertrude   Vaile 

The  Mothers'  Compensation  Act  of  Colorado  was  passed  by 
popular  initiative  in  the  fall  of  1912,  but  no  pensions  were 
granted  until  March,  1913.  The  act  is  an  amendment  to  the  law 
concerning  the  care  of  dependent  children  and  provides  that 
"if  the  parent  or  parents  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child 
are  poor  and  unable  to  properly  care  for  such  child,  but  other- 
wise are  proper  guardians  and  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  child 
to  remain  at  home,"  the  pension  may  be  granted.  There  is  no 
other  test  of  eligibility.  There  is  no  limitation  regarding  the 
amount  of  any  individual  pension,  but  the  total  amount  granted 
shall  not  exceed  in  any  year,  the  total  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

The  law  is  intentionally  left  flexible  that  the  court  may  use 
its  discretion  for  the  welfare  of  the  child.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
that  there  are  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  such 
flexibility. 

The  law  provides  that  the  court  shall  appoint  proper  persons 
for  the  investigation,  supervision,  and  making  of  reports  under 
this  act.  It  further  provides  that  the  money  shall  be  appro- 
priated by  the  counties  to  the  county  authorities  in  charge  of 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  be  paid  by  them  upon  order  of  the 
county  court  or  juvenile  court  if  there  is  one.  (Denver  is  a 
city  and  county  in  one  unit.) 

The  court  and  the  relief  officials  are  thus  both  responsible 
for  the  funds.  Denver  did  not,  however,  require  both  to  investi- 
gate, as  in  Chicago.  This  method  seems  to  us  a  costly  dupli- 
cation of  labor  and  often  cruelly  hard  on  the  applicant.  Instead, 
the  Denver  juvenile  judge  tactfully  appointed  the  public  relief 
department  to  make  the  investigation  and  take  charge  of  the 
supervision.  The  completed  investigation  is  talked  over  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court  who  serves  in  many  ways  as  assistant 
to  the  judge  before  being  presented  in  court.    As  to  the  super- 
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vision,  reports  of  conditions  in  tlic  families  arc  made  to  the  court 
at  stated  times  and  at  any  time  on  call. 

Such  an  arrangement,  though  it  exists  by  courtesy  only,  seems 
to  the  writer  a  very  valuable  one,  which  should  be  of  great 
service  to  both  social  agencies.  It  has  the  effect  of  bringing 
pension  problems  under  very  close  scrutiny  and  with  them  all 
problems  of  the  relief  and  treatment  of  needy  families. 

Whether  we  call  tlie  pensions  "justice"  or  "charity,"  tl:cy  are 
relief.  The  first  test  of  eligibility  is  poverty.  It  is  all  a  part 
of  that  great  intricate  problem  of  public  outdoor  relief. 

Certainly  there  is  evident  a  new  public  attitude  regarding 
government  rcsponsiI)ility  for  the  care  of  weak  and  destitute 
persons  in  the  community.  In  Denver  the  public  relief  depart- 
ment is  trying  to  do  real  social  service,  seeking  to  understand 
and  permanently  improve  the  conditions  of  people  in  want.  It 
has,  therefore,  accepted  gladly  its  part  of  the  task  of  the  pen- 
sioned families,  as  setting  something  of  a  standard  of  relief 
and   family  rehabilitation  desired  for  all  needy  families. 

The  appropriation  for  pensions  in  Denver  last  year  was 
$4,800.  Pensions  were  granted  to  twenty-eight  families,  but  two 
were  soon  withdrawn  by  reason  of  the  marriage  of  the  mothers. 
The  twenty-six  on  the  list  in  December  had  altogether  ninety- 
seven  children  and  a  monthly  allowance  of  $727,  or  an  average 
of  $7.50  per  child.  Of  these  mothers,  16  were  widows,  8 
deserted,  i  the  wife  of  a  hopeless  invalid,  and  i  had  a  husband 
in  the  penitentiary. 

The  results  of  the  pension  have  on  the  whole  been  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  in  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  the  families 
l^ensioned.  It  is  a  temptation  to  give  numbers  and  illustrations, 
but  they  would  prove  little.  Any  good  charity  organization 
society  could  match  the  story  in  families  pensioned  from  private 
funds.  It  did  not  require  the  public  pensions  to  prove  the  value 
of  an  assured  and  regular  income  sufficient  to  meet  the  family's 
necessities. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  prove,  as  has  been  done,  that  public 
pensions  have  been  granted  on  insufficient  investigation  or  that 
families  have  failed  to  prosper  even  though  pensioned,  means  as 
little.  It  only  proves  how  well  or  ill  the  work  has  been  done  in 
the  place  under  discussion,  and  nothing  as  to  the  ultimate 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  public  pensions  as  compared  with 
relief  given  by  private  societies. 

The  argument   as   to   those   ultimate   advantages   and   disad- 
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vantages,  I  believe,  will  still  have  to  rest  upon  theory  even  when 
there  are  many  more  facts  available  for  study  than  now.  .  The 
state  has  long  declared  in  many  ways  its  responsibility  for  the 
training  and  rearing  of  children,  if  the  parents,  for  any  reason, 
do  not  do  it  satisfactorily.  If  then  a  mother  is  personally  well 
fitted  to  give  that  care  and  training  but  is  prevented  by  a 
condition  of  poverty  impossible  for  the  family  itself  to  change, 
it  would  seem  properly  and  logically  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
take  cognizance  of  that  condition,  and  to  provide  necessary 
means  for  the  care  of  the  children. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  democratic  thing  to  do.  When  the  father 
dies  why  should  a  good  mother  have  to  depend  upon  the  alms 
of  her  more  fortunate  neighbor  for  the  opportunity  to  perform 
her  natural  and  civic  duty  of  bringing  up  her  children — even  if 
her  more  fortunate  neighbors  are  willing  and  able  to  give  such 
alms?  And  the  question  will  persist  in  rising  whether,  after  all, 
they  are  quite  willing  and  able,  even  with  all  the  magnificent 
work  the  private  societies  have  done. 

The  answer  to  the  query  how  these  twenty-eight  families  got 
along  before  the  granting  of  the  pensions,  is  difficult  to  get  with 
clearness  and  accuracy.  Of  the  twenty-eight  families,  eight  had 
twenty-two  children  in  institutions  or  otherwise  boarded  away 
from  the  mother  at  the  time  of  the  application.  All  but  two 
had  received  public  outdoor  relief.  Of  these  two,  one  had  her 
four  children  in  an  orphans'  hoipe,  and  the  other  boarded  her 
two  children  in  a  private  family. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  public  and  known  private 
agencies  for  the  relief  of  these  twenty-eight  families  was  pitiably 
small.  From  their  own  accounts,  they  seemed  to  have  received 
aid  in  small  and  uncertain  amounts  from  unorganized  benevol- 
ence and  a  little  from  overburdened  relatives.  Only  eleven 
families  had  any  relatives  in  Denver  and  we  were  satisfied  that 
none  of  those  could  be  of  any  considerable  financial  assistance. 
Four  families  had  relatives  at  a  distance,  who,  we  thought,  had 
helped  and  probably  could  help  in  some  measure  if  they  would, 
but  we  could  get  no  satisfactory  response  from  them. 

Mostly,  the  mothers  seem  to  have  been  overworking  and  the 
family  existing  on  inadequate  income.  Sixteen  were  in  debt  for 
current  expenses.  Nineteen  mothers  were  found  by  doctor's 
examination  to  be  in  ill  health,  and  nearly  all  the  others  were 
clearly    "not    strong."      Twelve    were    attempting    to    do    work 
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injurious  to  llicir  health.  Sonic  of  tlicsc  and  three  otiiers  were 
(loins  vvork  involving  serious  neglect  of  their  families. 

P)Ut  the  pension  applications  that  I  helicvc  would  he  nujst 
significant  for  study,  as  showing  hoth  the  dangers  and  advantages 
of  puhlic  pension,  are  those  of  mothers  previously  unknown  to 
charitahle  agencies.  The  list  in  Denver  is  too  small  to  allow  for 
such  a  study  statistically.  We  have  at  most  merely  a  few 
illustrations  of  tendencies. 

For  example,  more  than  one  mother  has  decided  to  withdraw 
her  application  when  she  found  that  relatives  and  various  kinds 
of  references  must  be  consulted.  There  are  abundant  illustra- 
tions of  people  who  have  got  along  and  obviously  can  continue 
to  get  along,  without  help,  but  want  all  they  think  they  are 
entitled  to  and  turn  naturally  to  the  pension  as  an  easy  way 
out  of  difficulty.  There  are  others  who  have  been  sufficiently 
helped  by  relatives  but  the  relatives  feel  that  they  should  be 
relieved  of  the  burden. 

There  seems  to  me  no  doubt  that  a  system  of  public  pensions 
must  be  expected  to  take  over  an  immense  financial  burden  now 
actually  being  borne  by  relatives  and  friends.  That  may  not  be 
wholly  an  evil.  One  of  our  present  pensioners  was  recom- 
mended for  pension  by  the  school  authorities  for  the  sake  of  her 
overburdened  sister  whose  children  were  being  kept  out  of  school 
to  help  the  widow.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  sister  is  no  less 
kind  and  personally  helpful  now  that  she  is  relieved  of  the 
financial  strain. 

Great  as  the  danger  is  of  causing  relaxation  of  effort  and 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  and  her  relatives,  I 
believe  that  danger  can  be  sufficiently  met  by  a  thorough  and 
conscientious  investigation  and  by  invoking,  if  necessary,  the 
law^  regarding  the  responsibility  of  relatives. 

And  over  against  the  groups  just  mentioned  stand  ever  in 
my  mind  that  other  group  of  mothers  bravely  trying  to  support 
their  families,  who  never  would  ask  charity  until  their  strength 
was  gone.     Witness  the  health  record  of  our  pensioners. 

There  is  our  Mrs.  B.,  unknown  to  private  charity,  so  far  as 
the  confidential  exchange  shows,  though  known  on  the  city  relief 
books  for  very  small  amounts  at  long  intervals,  and  not  in  the 
year  preceding  the  pension  application.  When  she  applied  for 
the  pension  last  spring,  she  was  supporting  her  three  little 
children    by    cleaning    and    laundry    work.      She    boarded    the 
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3'oiingest  child  at  $5  a  month,  took  the  second  child  with  her  to 
her  work,  and  the  nine-year-old  boy  pretty  much  took  care  of 
himself  after  school  She  asked  the  pension  on  the  ground  that 
she  wanted  her  baby  with  her  and  understood  that  that  was 
what  the  pension  was  for.  It  was  clear  that  she  was  making  a 
very  plucky  and  a  very  hard  struggle — too  hard — but  the  Httle 
pension  fund  was  then  exhausted. 

We  told  her  w^e  were  very  sorry.  We  warned  her  to  take 
care  of  her  own  health,  and  if  she  found  her  work  too  heavy, 
to  let  us  help  her  until  more  pension  fund  was  available.  We 
hoped  she  would  come  in  and  let  us  know  how  she  was  getting 
along.     But  she  did  not  come. 

Five  months  later  a  neighbor  sent  us  word  that  the  oldest 
boy  was  very  sick  and  Mrs.  B.  in  a  state  of  nervous  prostration. 
Then  we  hurried  out  to  pick  up  the  wrecks.  Some  pension 
money  being  released  by  the  marriage  of  a  pensioner,  a  pension 
was  granted  to  her.  She  is  improving,  but  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  she  is  strong  again. 

Mrs.  B.,  and  others  like  her,  most  indeed  of  our  best  women, 
will  not  give  the  charities  a  "chance  to  help  until  after  the  catas- 
trophe, but  they  feel  that  they  can  ask  with  dignity  for  a  public 
pension  as  the  proper  provision  made,  by  the  state  for  their 
children.  It  is  a  public  pension  alone  that  can  do  far-reaching 
preventive  and  protective  work. 

So  now,  as  new  applications  are  coming  in  with  the  new 
appropriation,  and  I  see  among  them  families  who  have  but 
recently  lost  the  father  and  have  not  yet  had  time  to  deteriorate, 
I  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  these  may  be  saved  from  disaster 
while  there  is  yet  time.  The  appr()j)riation  for  this  year  is 
$10,000,  but  it   will  take  over  $8,000  to  carry  the  present  roll. 

The  question  would  seem  to  me  not  whether  there  shall  be 
some  sort  of  public  pension  for  some  mothers  of  young  children 
— I  believe  that  is  as  inevitable  as  tomorrow — but  what  sort  of 
pension  for  what  sort  of  mothers.  On  these  questions  each  com- 
munity needs  all  the  help  it  can  get  from  the  theory  and 
practice  of  every  other. 

Under  the  Colorado  law,  deserted  mothers  are  pensioned 
even  as  widows,  if  the  distress  is  equally  proven.  The  writer 
does  not  at  present  agree  with  that  point  of  view,  though  realiz- 
ing that  there  are  arguments  on  both  sides. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  lawyer  friend  much  interested  in  social 
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\v<»rk  adxist'd,  lliat  a<lc'(|iiak'  laws  and  facilities  for  dealing  with 
the  deserter  and  willin.uness  on  the  part  of  the  district  attf)rney 
to  send  after  him,  can  never  he  secured  until  there  is  sliown  in 
cash  the  terrific  expense  of  letting  him  go.  Vet  it  may  he  a 
costly  way  of  educating  tlie  authorities.  If  the  man  docs  escape 
punishment,  he  is  at  least  free  from  any  trouhlesomc  scruples 
ahout  his  family  needing  him.  And  two  cases,  acute  at  the 
present  moment,  suggest  how  the  effect  of  pensioning  deserted 
families  may  he  quite  as  great  upon  the  woman  as  ui)on  the 
man  in  the  hreaking  of  family  unity. 

An  ahlc-hodied  skilled  carpenter  deserted  his  wife  and  four 
small  children.  His  family  receives  a  pension  of  $30  a  month, 
lie  has  now  heen  located  in  Illinois.  The  district  attorney  holds 
that  he  cannot  send  for  him  hecause  he  deserted  hefore  the 
present  law  went  into  effect.  (The  present  law  made  desertion 
a  felony,  hut  suhject  to  i)r()hati()n,  and  repealed  i)revious  laws.) 
We  next  proposed  to  send  the  family  there.  When  the  wife 
refuses  to  go,  what  then? 

Again,  a  sick  mother  and  six  children  under  eleven  were 
deserted  and  a  pension  of  $40  a  month  granted.  Now  the  father 
is  writing,  earnestly  desiring  to  come  home,  ''sick  to  see  his 
children."  The  mother  refuses  to  have  him.  As  one  of  the 
office  workers  expresses  it,  "she  naturally  prefers  a  $40  pension 
to  a  40-cent  man." 

Shall  we  simply  give  the  mothers  their  choice  of  having  their 
children  cared  for  hy  their  fathers  or  hy  the  puhlic,  if  the 
fathers  are  not  conveniently  availahle? 

But  there  are  prohahly  hundreds  of  mothers  in  this  land  Who 
are  held  to  their  hushands  through  trying  years  (or  think  at 
moments  that  they  are)  only  hy  the  necessity  of  their,  support 
for  young  children — and  yet  heing  held  do  somehow  develop 
that  patience  and  nuitual  consideration  and  self-sacrifice  that 
eventually  saves  to  the  children  the  care  and  affection  of  hoth 
parents.  Shall  a  pension  policy  cut  the  honds  and  lose  this  to 
the  home? 

Rut  prohahly  hoth  these  mothers  are  well  justified  in  their 
unwillingness  to  return  to  their  hushands.  Both  families  appear 
hetter  off  without  the  father  than  with  him.  Must  they  he 
forced  to  receive  him  again   from  sheer  economic  necessity? 

It  all  reaches  far  hack  into  the  philosophy  of  the  solidarity 
and    mutual    responsibility    of    the    family,    and    the    economic 
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independence  of  woman.  I  can  only  take  comfort  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  private  societies  do  exist  and  can  do  for  individuals 
what  it  would  not  be  wise  or  safe  for  the  public  to  do  at 
present.  What  private  benevolence  .does  for  individual  needs, 
can  have  but  small  and  slow  effect  upon  social  and  industrial 
conditions,  but  what  government  does  as  a  public  policy  to  which 
the  whole  citizenship  can  turn  at  any  time  as  to  a  right,  nuist 
immediately  have  tremendous  and  far-reaching  effects  upon 
social  conditions. 

So,  if  it  is  best  that  these  two  mothers,  and  others,  be  helped 
to  bring  up  their  children  without  the  fathers,  I  could  wish  that 
it  might  be  done  in  a  way  that  would  not  run  the  risk  of 
loosening  home  ties  for  other  mothers  and  fathers. 

Another  question  of  pension  policy  is  the  pensioning  of 
women  with  property.  In  some  states  this  is  prohibited.  In 
Denver  eight  of  our  twenty-eight  pensioned  mothers  had  some 
small  property.  In  this  I  believe  Colorado  takes  a  sound 
position. 

I  saw  in  Chicago  a  number  of  cases  where  people  regretted 
the  thrift  and  self-sacrifice  that  had  tried  to  make  provision  for 
the  future,  only  to  deprive  them  of  a  desperately  needed  pension. 
And  why  should  any  man  make  such  an  effort  if  his  family 
will  be  actually  better  off  in  case  of  his  death,  without  the 
insurance  or  the  little  home  he  struggled  to  give  them? 

In  Colorado  we  believe  habits  of  thrift  worth  saving.  The 
value  and  kind  of  property  is  carefully  considered  and  the 
possibilities  of  its  being  adjusted  to  meet  the  necessities.  But 
if  this  is  proven  still  insufficient,  the  pension  is  granted  as 
needed. 

The  size  of  pension  is  another  point  needing  careful  consid- 
eration. We  feel  strongly  that  if  a  pension  is  to  be  granted  at 
all  it  should  be  sufficient  to  exempt  the  family  from  the  need 
of  any  other  charitable  relief  and  maintain  a  wholesome  and 
dignified  standard  of  living.  Only  on  that  basis  can  a  family 
be  expected  to  live  as  they  should.  On  that  consideration 
several  of  the  old  pensions  have  just  been  increased,  making  the 
average  per  child  in  January  $8.07. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  is  determined  by  making  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  necessary  budget  and  subtracting  from  it  what 
the  family  can  provide  from  their  own  resources.  How  much 
the  mother  can  supplement  the  pension  without  sacrifice  of  her 
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health  or  neglect  of  the  children  is  of  course  a  delicate  matter 
of  supervision. 

The  whole  question  of  supervision  can  scarcely  be  mentioned 
in  the  limits  of  this  paper.  If  the  government  is  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  the  child  in  the  home,  it  must  see  that  the  home 
is  the  best  place  for  that  child.  Some  mothers  need  little  help 
to  that  end,  many  need  much. 

A  pension  visitor  from  an  adjoining  county,  sometimes  comes 
in  to  sec  me.  The  last  time  she  was  much  discouraged.  She 
had  been  away  for  a  couple  of  months.  On  her  return  she  found 
that  various  things  had  gone  all  wrong  with  some  of  her 
families.  As  she  explained,  they  just  went  and  drew  their 
money  and  had  no  one  to  look  out  for  them  and  care  how  they 
were  getting  along. 

"Don't  you  think,"  she  exclaimed,  ''that  families  ought  to 
improve  under  your  care?  Don't  you  feel  dreadfully  if  they 
don't?" 

There  indeed  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  While  that 
spirit  holds  in  pension  visitors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
beneficent  results  of  Mothers'  Pensions. 

There  is  a  familiar  little  picture  by  Maxfield  Parrish,  entitled 
"The  Search  for  the  Golden  Fleece."  We  see  the  little  boat 
approaching  great  jagged  clififs,  but  between  the  rocks  there 
streams  from  the  other  side  a  glorious  light.  Knowing  the 
story,  we  know  that  the  boat  must  pass,  not  only  the  rocks,  but 
hidden  among  them,  the  whirlpool  as  well.  But  the  brave  little 
boat  sails  on.  The  little  craft  of  Mothers'  Pensions  may  break  in 
pieces  on  the  rocks,  it  may  go  down  in  the  whirlpool,  but  I 
think  it  will  somehow  fare  through  to  the  light  that  shines  from 
beyond  the  rocks. 

Everybody's  Magazine.    32:780-1.    June,  1915 

Wildfire  Spread  of  "Widows'  Pensions" — Its  Start — Its  Meaning 

— And   Its   Cost 

The  "Widows'  Pensions"  idea  has  spread  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  humanitarian  idea  of  recent  years.  It  began  its  formal 
existence  in  Kansas  City  only  four  years  ago.  Its  next  conquest 
was  Illinois.  In  California  it  had  already  grown  into  existence 
in  an  informal  manner.     From   these  western   beginnings   it  has 
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now  come  eastward  and  has  even  made  its  way,  after  large 
numbers  of  "expert  investigations,"  into  the  statute-books  of 
New  York.     It  is  established  today  in  twenty-two  states. 

In  191 1  Judge  Porterfield  of  Kansas  City,  in  charge  of  the 
juvenile  court  of  that  city,  saw  that  certain  women  whose  hus- 
bands were  dead  or  in  prison  were  unable  to  perform  the 
double  duty  of  earning  a  decent  living  for  their  children  and 
of  bringing  up  those  children  decently.  Sometimes  they  would 
have  to  surrender  those  children  to  asylums  and  other  institu- 
tions. He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  w^as  better  to  pay  a 
mother  to  care  for  her  children  than  to  pay  an  asylum.  And 
there  you  are !  He  went  down  to  the  legislature  and  got  a  law 
permitting  him  to  do  it. 

Different  states  have  different  ways  of  dealing  with  this 
matter.  For  instance,  what  sort  of  woman  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  "pension"?  Some  states  confine  it  to  widows.  Others  include 
women  whose  husbands  are  in  prisons  or  in  hospitals  for  the 
insane.  Still  others  include  women  whose  husbands  have  de- 
serted them.  Several  states  throw  all  limitations  into  the  dis- 
card, and  say  that  the  "pension"  is  open  to  any  woman  whose 
children  would  otherwise  suffer  from  neglect  or  be  committed 
to  an  asylum.  Finally,  a  few  states  are  willing  to  give  a 
"pension,"  when  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  children,  to  a 
fatlier  or  even  to  a  guardian. 

There  is  only  one  general  principle  everywhere.  That  is, 
that  the  "pension"  is  not  a  pension.  It  is  granted  not  for 
services  rendered  in  the  past,  but  for  services  rendered  in  the 
present,  and  it  stops  as  soon  as  the  services  stop — that  is,  as 
soon  as  the  children  are  old  enough  to  go  to  work  for 
themselves. 

The  amount  of  the  "pension"  is  usually  based  on  a  certain 
maximum  sum  for  the  first  child  and  then  a  certain  maximum 
for  each  of  the  others.  The  sum  for  the  first  child  varies  from 
as  low  as  6.25  a  month  to  as  high  as  $15.  The  sum  for  each  of 
the  others  varies  from  as  low  as  $5  to  as  high  as  $15. 

1"he  age  at  which  the  child  shall  cease  to  entitle  its  mother 
to  a  "pension"  varies  also.  Fourteen  is  a  favorite  age.  So  is 
fifteen.  And  Sf)  is  sixteen.  In  at  least  one  state  it  is  as  hiyii 
as  eighteen. 

As    for    the    cost   of   the    s\stem,    Chicago    is    the    largest   city 
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wliioli  li.is  had  a  fairly  long  cxpcriciux'  with  it,  and  the-  cost  in 
Chicago  anioiiiits  to   $ioo,oco  a  year. 

The  geographical  distrihiition  of  the  "widows'  pensions" 
states  is  as  follows  : 

On   the   Pacific  coast:     California,  Oregon,  Washington. 

In   the  mountains:     Idaho,   I'tah,    Nevada,   Colorado. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  middle  West:  South  Dakota, 
.Minnesota,    Nehraska,  Iowa,  Missouri. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  middle  West:  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Ohio. 

In  the  middle  Atlantic  states :  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York. 

In   New   England:     New   Hampshire,   Massachusetts. 

In  the  South:     Tennessee. 


AFFIRMATIVE  DISCUSSION 

Delineator.     82:263,    314.     April,    1913 

Financing    Motherhood.     William    Hard 

In  Paris  there  was  a  thing  called  the  "tour."  They  had  it 
in  the  wall  of  a  "hospice,"  which  was  a  kind  of  asylum.  It  was 
put  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  French  Convention,  governing  France,  had  passed  a 
decree :  "Every  child,  if  poor,  had  a  right  to  be  reared  at 
public  expense.  He  was  'enfant  de  la  patrie.'  He  was  'the  child 
of  the  nation.' " 

A  woman  approached  the  "tour."  Every  person  had  the 
right  to  approach  it  with  the  purpose  which  she  had  in  mind. 
Multitudes  of  persons  did  so. 

This  woman  had  a  child  in  her  arms.  Coming  to  the  "tour," 
which  projected  from  the  wall  of  the  "hospice,"  she  laid  tlie 
child  in  it.  She  placed  her  hand  on  the  edge  of  it.  She  gave 
it  a  turn.  It  swung  on  its  pivot,  like  a  revolving  door,  and 
carried  the  child  with  it  into  the  interior  of  the  "hospice." 

The  attendants  inside  did  not  see  the  woman  who  stood 
outside.  The  woman  did  not  see  the  attendants.  Nor  did  she 
again  see  the  child,  ever.  He  was  ''enfant  de  la  patrie."  He  was 
"the  child  of  the  nation." 

That  wall,  with  its  turning  cradle,  blindly  receiving  the 
child  to  a  homeless  life  and  blindly  acquitting  the  mother  of 
the  tasks  of  motherhood,  is  a  monument  to  the  highest  triumph 
of  the  idea  that  it  is  well  enough  for  children  to  be  without 
homes  and  that  it  is  well  enough  for  mothers  to  be  excused, 
or  to  be  prevented,  from  making  homes. 

It  is  a  dead  idea  now.    It  still  walks,  but  the  life  is  out  of  it. 

Some  people  say  that  to-day  we  are  preparing  to  give  our 
children  over  to  nurses,  medical  inspectors,  playground  instruc- 
tors, school  teachers  and  other  public  officials.  They  say  that 
the  mother  will  have  little  to  do  but  bear  the  children  and  then 
surrender  them  to  the  state. 

Such   people    see    only   half   the   picture.     The   other   half   is 
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that  all  these  public  officials  are  mere  assistants  to  the  mother.] 
They  are  knowledge.     The  mother  is   life. 

This  twentieth  century,  more  than  any  other  century  beforel 
it,  is  devising  plans  by  which,  in  every  possible  case,  the  motherj 
may  be  held  steadily  to  her  task  of  arousing  life,  intense  and] 
abundant,  in  the  children  she  bears.  Therein  we  may  read  the] 
signs  of  the  times  which  point  up  the  road  of  the  immediatej 
future  to  a  state  worship  of  motherhood  never  before  even] 
imagined. 

TJic  Murder  Rate  in  Asylums 

Let  the  curtain  go  down  on  Paris  and  rise  on  San  Francisco.] 
The  last  annual  report  of  the  Associated  Charities  is  being! 
written.  One  small  fact  appears  worthy  of  being  given  a  pagej 
all  to  itself.  It  gets  it;  and,  with  much  white  space  above  and] 
below,  stands  out  thus: 

The  year  before  the  Foundling  Asylum  was  closed,  the  death-rate 
of  foundling  babies  in  the  asylum  was  fifty-nine  out  of  a  hundred.  Aftei 
the  Associated  Charities  put  the  babies  into  foster-homes,  where  they  arej 
given   a  mother's  care,    the   death-rate   dropped   to   six  out   of  a   hundred. 

Is   it  because   the   foster-mother  knows   more  about  diet  and' 
alxnit   hygienic   clothing   and   about   ve'ntilation  than   the   doctors 
and  the  nurses  ?     Not  quite. 

It  is  merely,  and  marvelously,  because  the  foster-mother 
plays  with  the  child,  ])lays  with  it  individually,  not  in  "organ- 
ized" games,  but  with  the  intimate  personal  understanding'  which 
a  woman  can  give  to  one  little  group  of  lives,  though  she  cannot 
give  it  to  a  "class"  of  forty  "pupils." 

This  personal  playing  is  what  God  is  teaching  every  little 
girl  when  she  plays  with  her  dolls. 

You  can  often  i)ervert  God's  lesson  for  her.  Give  her  forty 
dolls,  and  she  will  know  none  of  them.  She  is  an  asylum 
director,  (iive  her  six  dolls,  and  she  will  tell  you  the  pro- 
foundest  personal  peculiarities  of  each  one,  till  you  yourself 
know  that  "Ruth"  is  violent  and  must  be  prevented  from  covertly 
slapping  the  others,  while  "Bessie"  is  so  sweet  that  she  must 
be  urged  to  stand  up  for  herself. 

To  find  the  i)ersonality  in  the  little  body,  to  sunnnon  it  out, 
lo  make  it  live — that  is  the  piu-pose  getting  itself  accomplished 
beneath  all  the  motherly  "baby-talk,"  the  cluttered  chatter  which 
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the  wisest  man  in  the  world,    for  the  hij2;j?cst  salary  in  the  world, 
eonldn't  duplicate. 

So  the  asylum  is  <^etting  emptied  into  the  foster-home. 

A    Brooklyn    I'ostcy-I I omc 

In  the  southern  part  of  Brooklyn,  at  137J  Sixty-eiglith  street, 
in  a  two-story  house  which  is  part  of  a  solid  row  of  similar 
houses,  there  is  a  Mrs.  Schoenig  who  has  children  of  her  own 
and   also  certain  other  children,   foster-children. 

There  are  four  foster-children.  They  do  not  stand  u])  in  a 
line  and  keep  step.  They  crawl  over  Mrs.  Schoenig's  lap;  and 
they  sprawl  over  the  floor,  which  is  not  much  more  spacious. 
The  tloor  is  large  enough,  hut  Mrs.  Schoenig's  lap  is  such  as  an 
efficiency  engineer  would  aj^prove  for  a  woman  who  entertains 
the  trouhles  of  her  own  children  and  of  four  foster-children. 

The  foster-children  are  entrusted  to  her  by  a  neighboring 
asylun],  the  Angel  Guardians  branch  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  city  g'overnment  pays  the  convent  for 
taking  the  children.  The  convent  pays  Mrs.  vSchoenig.  It  pays 
her  $8  a  month  for  each  child. 

One  of  the  children  is  Johnny  Finger. 
"His  mother  is  dead?" 

"Ach,  no,"  says  Mrs.  Schoenig.  "Hees  muddcr  iss  vorkin' 
by  a  voman  on  Eighty-fort'  street." 

I    go    to    Eighty-fourth    street.     I    see    the    mistress    of    the 
house.     Johnny's  mother  is  working  there?     Yes. 
"Why  doesn't  she  want  Johnny?" 

"Want  Johnny?''  says  the  mistress  of  the  house.  "She  is 
frantic  to  get  Johnny.  What  do  you  think  she  would  be?  He's 
her  youngest.  He's  only  two.  I  know  all  about  him.  She  tells 
me  every  day." 

I  go  away  from  Eighty-fourth  street  and  come  to  the  city 
department  of  charities,  and  to  the  children's  bureau  in  that 
department.  The  bureau  had  sent  Johnny  to  the  convent,  which 
had  sent  him  to  Mrs.  Schoenig,  wdio  loves  being"  a  mother.  She 
is  a  useful  woman.  She  loves  being  a  mother.  So,  however, 
does  Mrs.  Finger,  and  Johnny's  last  name 

"Yes,  Finger,"  says  the  bureau  of  children  to  me.  "Mrs. 
Finger  applied  to  have  Johnny  discharged  from  the  convent  and 
restored  to  her.     Tt  couldn't  be  done." 
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"What's  the  matter  with  her?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing?" 

"Nothing  at  all.  She  is  a  good  woman.  She  loves  her 
children.     She  wants  them.     She  wants  them  all." 

"How  many?" 

"Three.  One  is  in  the  hospital.  One  is  with  her.  The  third 
is  Johnny." 

"If  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  her  now,  how  must  she 
change  her  character  in  order  to  get  Johnny?" 

"She  must  become  richer.  She  must  have  several  dollars  a 
week  more." 

The  bureau  is  right.  The  convent  is  right.  Mrs.  Schoenig  is 
right.  They  are  all  doing  their  best,  under  the  law.  The  law 
is  horrible. 

We  are  financing  the  foster-motherhood  of  the  bureau,  the 
convent  and  Mrs.  Schoenig.  We  cannot  see  our  way  to  financ- 
ing the  flesh-and-blood  motherhood  of  Mrs.  Finger. 

We  give  it  recognition,  though.  Once  a  month  Mrs.  Schoenig 
leads  Johnny  to  the  convent.  There,  to  the  convent,  comes  Mrs. 
Finger.     She  plays  Vk'ith  Johnny  once  a  month. 

"And  then,  I  suppose,  she  thinks  o*f  him  being  here  in  this 
house?" 

"Nein,  no,"  says  Mrs.  Schoenig;  "if  I  vos  to  let  on  to  her 
vhere  is  dis  house,  I  vould  lose  my  license  as  noice  for 
childrens." 

Johnny  Fingei'^s  Rights 

For  Mrs.  Finger  we  may  feel  sorry.  For  Johnny  Finger  we 
may  well  feel  more  than  sorry. 

Johnny,  if  he  is  to  grow  up  to  his  best,  has  certain  rights 
during  childhood.  It  is  because  of  Johnny,  and  not  because  of 
Mrs.  Finger,  that  the  world  is  now  working  out  a  many-sided 
plan  for  what  might  be  called  the  "conservation  of  motherhood." 

Let  us  take  a  hasty  look  at  a  few  scattered  details  of  that 
plan. 

To  begin  with,  Johnny's  health  requires  that  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  his  life  his  mother  shall  not  be  exhausted  by 
excessive  toil.     A   small   start  toward  securing  him  in  this  right 
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is  iiiadt'  in  man}  coiiiitrics  hy  pi'inidiiijj;  that  no  wmnaii  shall  Ik- 
employed  ill  any  factory  or  oilier  workplace  for  a  certain  period 
following  her  confiiicnient. 

This  law  iiiiniediately  raises  the  need  for  another  law. 

The  woman  is  working  hccause  she  needs  money.  When 
the  work  stops,  the  money  stops. 

4'liereforc,  maternity  insurance. 
The  (lernian  working  woman  must  hy  law  belong  to  a  sick- 
ness-insurance society.  vSlie  pays  dues  to  it.  So  does  her 
employer.  ]f  she  gets  typhoid  fever,  the  insurance  society  ^cnds 
Iior  a  "1)cnefit,"  which  amounts,  roughly,  to  half  of  what  she 
would  earn  if  she  were  at  work. 

Now  nobody  scoffs  at  this  arrangement  by  saying  that  the 
woman  is  getting  paid  for  having  typhoid  fever. 

It  is  not  sensible  to  scoff  at  maternity  insurance  by  saying 
that  a  woman  is  getting  paid  for  having  a  baby. 

Maternity  is  an  expense,  an  out-of-thc-ordinary  expense.  It 
is  covered  by  the  German  insurance  system,  just  as  typhoid  fever 
is  covered,  and  broken  legs,  and  old  age,  and  invalidism. 

When  a  German  working  woman  has  a  baby,  she  is  given 
her  "sick  pay"  from  her  insurance  society  for  eight  weeks. 

This  eight  weeks'  "sick  pay"  is  compulsory.  Two  other 
kinds  of  "benefits"  at  maternity  are  allowed,  though  not  com- 
manded, by  her  government  in  its  regulation  of  insurance 
societies. 

The  first  is  an  "expectancy"  benefit,  to  be  given  for  six  weeks 
before  the  regular  maternity  benefit  begins.  The  second  is  a 
"nursing"  benefit,  to  be  given  for  six  weeks  after  the  regular 
maternity  benefit  ends.  The  "nursing"  benefit  is  to  be  given  only 
in  case  the  mother  herself  nurses  the  baby. 

There  is  a  certain  substitute  for  part  of  the  regular  maternity 
benefit.  The  insurance  society  may  send  the  mother  to  a  hospital 
for  her  confinement,  if  she  consents,  or  it  may  provide  her  with 
medical  attention  and  the  services  of  nurses  in  her  own  home. 
Tn  these  cases  the  mother  is  given  only  one-half  of  the  regular 
maternity  benefit  in  money. 

The  purpose  of  it  all  is  that  the  child  shall  be  "well  born." 
and  that  during  the  most  dangerous  weeks  of  his  life  he  shall 
have  the  care  of  a  well-rested  and  well-nourished  mother. 
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More  Money  for  Molherhood 

Mcnrictte  Fiierth  of  Frankfort  says  that  the  maternity  hcMietit 
is  too  small.  More  and  more  people  are  agreeing  with  her. 
Her  "insurance  of  motherhood"  scheme  carries  four  points  : 

1.  Sufficient    rest    at    coiifineineiit    time,    not     only     for     mothers    who    arc 

wage-eai  ner.s,   but   for   home-keepin,u:   mothers   as   well. 

2.  Attendance  during  confinement  for   both   classes   of   women. 

3.  For   working    >A'omen,    a   maternity   benefit   equal    not    to   half,    but   to   all 

of  their   regular  wage. 

4.  For  all   mothers,   (jcncral  subsidiary  aid   until  the   child   Icai'cs  school. 

As  for  the  first  point,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  woman  wIki 
has  a  house  to  look  after  is  just  as  likely  to  be  overworked  at 
confinement  as  is  the  woman  who  has  a  job  in  a  factory. 

We  have  begun  to  forbid  the  factory  woman  to  do  factory 
work  at  that  time.  What  about  the  home  woman,  the  millions 
of  her,  who  totters  to  her  feet  and  stands  at  the  wash-tub  and 
the  stove  and  the  sink  when  she  ought  still  to  be  kept  in  bed 
and  hardly  allowed  to  turn  over  without  help? 

In  Hamburg  they  have  "visiting  housekeepers." 

It  is  a  neighborly  sort  of  arrangement,  really  nothing  more 
than  an  organized,  scientific  version  of  the  old  habit  of  the 
kindly  neighbor  women  who  welcome  fhe  baby  by  cooking  and 
cleaning  for  the  mother  in  grateful  recollection  of  the  time 
when  she  performed  that  same  service  in  the  same  circumstances 
for  each  of  them. 

The  "visiting  housekeepers"  employed  by  the  authorities  of 
Hamburg  are  specially  trained.  They  can  perhaps  be  called 
nurses  as  well  as  housekeepers.  They  are  more  efficient  than  the 
kindly  neighbor  women,  both  because  they  are  specially  trained 
and  because  they  have  no  conflicting  duties, 

A  Hamburg  "visiting  housekeeper"  will  be  sent  by  the  au- 
thorities to  keep  house  for  nine  days  in  the  home  where  there 
is  a  new  baby.  So  the  mother  can  rest,  even  if,  because  of  not 
being  a  wage-earner,  she  is  not  a  member  of  any  official 
sickness-insurance  society. 

That  Scary  Word,  "Charity" 

Is  the  "visiting  housekeeper"  a  charity? 

One  good  question  deserves  another. 

Is  the  public  school  teacher  a  charity? 

She  used  to  be  called  so.    Her  services  are  "free." 
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People  used  to  1)0  lillc'd  willi  hauteur  iit  the  tlunight  (;f  seiid- 
inn  their  children  to  a  puhlic  school.  luen  now  sonic  people 
are  too  s\va<;ij:er  to  do  it.  Afost  people,  though,  have  forgotten 
all  ahout  the  foolish  "charity"  argument,  and  they  send  their 
children  to  the  puhlic  school  in  perfect  self-respect. 

Most  people,  some  day,  are  going  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  of  puhlic  doctors,  puhlic  nurses,  puhlic  lawyers,  and 
puhlic  "visiting  housekeepers,"  as  sensihly  and  as  unthinkingly 
as  they  now  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  public  school 
teachers. 

The  "visiting  housekeeper,"  in  that  part  of  her  work  which 
we  have  mentioned,  is  doing  puhlic  service  for  the  little  future 
citi/en  just  as  nuich  as  the  teacher  is  doing  it  in  her  schoolroom. 

We  are  going  to  educate  the  body  and  the  mind  of  that 
future  little  citizen  during  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life,  as 
well  as  during  the  second  seven,  'Ihc  first  seven  are  at  least  a 
hundred  times  more   important. 

liducation   iDidcr  Sci'oi 

That  is  why,  in  the  city  of  Milan,  the  i)uhlic  authorities 
grant  a  monthly  pension  to  "needy"  mothers  with  small  children, 
i)ut  do  so  only  on  condition  that  these  mothers  attend  "con- 
sultations" at  which  they  receive  instruction  as  to  the  care  of 
small  children. 

l^rof.  Charles  R.  Henderson  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
reports  that  this  Milan  system  now  extends  to  2,000  children 
who  arc  under  the  supervision  of  five  "sanitary  inspectors." 

Is  this  "education"?  Ves,  after  our  definition  of  "education" 
has  heen  taken  out  of  the  schoolroom  into  the  open  air  and 
given  a  chance  to  get  natural. 

Education  is  anything  that  helps  a  child  to  make  the  most 
of  his  body  and  of  his  mind. 

(letting  the  right  food  at  six  months  of  age  will  help  him. 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  anything  that  will  help  him  more. 

In  Milan  other  devices  can  be  seen  for  accomplishing  this 
same  great  educational  purpose — right  food  for  children. 

The  Italian  government  has  provided  by  law  that  every 
employer  who  has  as  many  as  fifty  women  in  his  working  force 
must  provide  a  room  in  which  those  of  them  who  are  recent 
niothers  may  nurse  their  babies, 
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The  Moral  Necessity  of  "State  Funds  to  Mothers." 
William  Hard 

If  we  discuss  "state  funds  for  mothers"  as  a  mere  immediate 
"practical"  proposition,  we  shall  never  be  finished. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Carstens  alleges  a  certain  local  transitory 
fact  about  "commitments"  of  children  to  institutions  in  Chicago. 
We  are  not  thereby  advanced.  For  I  immediately  set  up  the 
local  transitory  explanation  of  the  fact. 

The  fact  is  (and  Mr.  Carstens  places  it  first  among,  his 
statistical  offerings  in  his  Survey  article^)  that  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1912,  with  the  new  .State  Funds  to  Parents  Law  in 
operation,  there  were  125  more  "dependent"  children  committed 
to  institutions  by  the  Chicago  juvenile  court  than  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  previous  year,  191 1,  when  there  was  no  such  law 
being  enforced. 

Certain  "homes"  and  "asylums,"  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  191 1,  were  "private  enterprises"  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
phrase.  They  were  receiving  children ;  but  they  were  not  receiv- 
ing public  pay  for  receiving  children.  Consequently  the  children 
were  received,  large  numbers  of  tkem,  without  being  "com- 
mitted." 

By  the  first  of  January,  1912,  the  racial-religious  groups 
maintaining  several  of  these  "homes"  and  "asylums"  had  re- 
organized themselves,  either  in  their  old  buildings  or  in  new 
ones,  under  the  training-school  and  industrial-school  acts  of  the 
state  of  Illinois;  had  become  competent  to  receive  public  pay  for 
receiving  children;  and  had  begun  to  have  children  "committed" 
to  them  by  the  Juvenile  Court,  regularly  and  officially. 

In  addition  to  reorganizations  there  were  certain  totally  new 
openings.  In  the  first  six  months  of  191 1,  for  instance,  there  had 
been  no  institution  to  which  to  "commit"  dependent  colored 
Catholic  girls.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1912  there  was  the 
"Illinois  Technical,"  established  in  the  interim  for  that  sole 
purpose. 

Reorganizations  and  openings  together  brought  into  the  "com- 
mitment" records  a  large  number  of  children  who  previously 
would  either  have  made  their  way  to  institutions  privately  with- 
out passing  through  the  court  or  else  would  have  been  thrown 
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back  into  llic  community,  tliouuli  (k'scrvin;^  "commitment," 
because  of  the  absence  of  institutions  operated  by  persons  of 
their  own  nationality  and  creed. 

Accordingly,  the  "Polish  Manual,"  "St.  IledwiK's,"  the  "Kin- 
derhcim,"  and  the  "Illinois  Technical,"  wliich  had  no  "commit- 
ments" at  all  in  the  first  six  months  of  191 1,  had  143  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1912. 

This  increase  of  143  overlaps  Mr.  Carstens's  increase  of  125 
by  a  mari^in  of  18;  and  it  is  mainly  nothing  but  the  recorded 
exhibit  of  certain  racial  and  religious  classes  of  minor  depend- 
ency which  had  previously  existed  unrecorded.  It  means  an 
increase  not  of  cases  deserving  "commitment"  but  of  facilities 
for  receiving  such  cases  and  for  receiving  them  at  public  expense 
and,  therefore,  under  public  scrutiny. 

When  we  turn  away  from  new  institutions  created  to  meet 
old  unsatisfied  needs  and  also  from  old  institutions  re-made  to 
merit  public  pay  for  a  continuance  of  work  already  being  done, 
and  when  we  confine  our  attention  to  institutions  and  to  agencies 
which  were  having  children  "committed"  to  them  in  the  first  six 
months  of  both  years  with  no  shift  of  policy,  we  arrive  at  differ- 
ent results ;  for  we  find  that  the  "commitments"  to  such  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  sufTercd  a  decline  of  S^. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Carstens's  fact  is  worthless. 

I  also  claim  that  my  explanation  is  equally  worthless.  It 
shows,  at  best,  the  probability  of  a  small  loss,  rather  than  a 
small  gain,  in  the  number  of  "commitments"  ordered  out  of 
comparable  sections  of  the  population  in  the  two  compared 
periods.  IMeanwhile,  behind  both  fact  and  explanation,  there 
stretches,  answerless,  the  dreary  query  as  to  what  standards, 
right  or  wrong,  varying  or  identical,  were  used  in  deciding  on 
the  commitments  of  individual  children,  case  by  case. 

We  can  set  our  teeth  to  such  tasks  forever  without  gaining 
any  nourishment.  They  are  not  food,  but  a  sort  of  intellectual 
chewing-gum,  producing  much  interesting  factitious  mastication 
but  no  important  alimentary  conseciucnces. 

The  question  of  "state  funds  to  mothers,"  like  all  other 
(|uestions  which  have  moral  as  well  as  technical  implication,  will 
be  settled  not  mainly  on  the  basis  of  immediate  facts  and  results, 
but  mainly  on  the  basis  of  principle. 

Even  the  best  of  us  have  principles. 

When    I    observe    Mr.    Carstens's    success    in    displaying    the 
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increase  of  commitments  in  Chicago  and  his  faihire  to  display, 
or  perhaps  to  discover,  the  reason  for  that  increase,  I  suspect 
him  of  adhering,  even  as  I  do,  though  oppositely,  to  a  principle, 
a  theory,  a  philosophy,  on  the  whole  suhject  of  the  State  and  the 
Individual. 

My  suspicion  deepens  as  I  proceed  farther  into  his  article  and 
observe  both  his  assumption  that  private  charity  can,  and  uill, 
give  adequate  "relief"  to  the  widow  with  dependent  children  and 
his  conviction  that  private  administration  is,  and  must  he, 
superior  to  public. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  assumed  adequacy  of  the  "relief" 
now  furnished  to  such  cases  by  existing  agencies,  I  observe  that 
the  commission  on  the  support  of  the  dependent  minor  children 
of  widowed  mothers  in  Mr.  Carstens's  own  state  of  Massachu- 
setts found,  in  studying  757  separations  of  children  from  wid- 
owed mothers,  that  429  of  them  involved  no  un worthiness  of 
either  mother  or  child  and  that  "in  a  clear  majority  of  the  429 
cases  economic  causes  determined  the  separation." 

In  New  York  I  challenge  any  charity  expert  to  deny  that  a 
few  days'  work  in  the  children's  bureau  will  reveal  hundreds  of 
cases  containing  the  following  elements  : 

1.  The  mother  is  known  (has  be'en  reported)  to  a  private 
charity  society. 

2.  She  has  one  or  more  of  her  children  in  her  home. 

3.  One  or  more  of  her  children  are  in  an  institution. 

Are  these  mothers  "worthy"  or  "unworthy"?  If  "unworthy," 
the  children  with  them  are  being  injured.  If  "worthy,"  the 
children  not  with  them  are  being  outraged. 

To  the  question  "Is  relief  to  widowed  mothers  now  ade- 
quate?" the  answer  returned  by  charity  people  is  either  distinctly 
evasive  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Patrick  Mallon  of  the  Brooklyn 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  deliberately  negative.  I  never  yet 
have  encountered  a  clear-eyed  affirmative. 

In  the  191 1  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities, 
at  page  39,  in  the  course  of  comment  on  the  number  of  children 
in  institutions  in  New  York,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  "there 
is  practically  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  [broken]  family 
homes  .should  be  kept  together"  and  that  "this  is  particularly 
true  in  the  city  of  New  York  where  pul)lic  outdoor  relief  has 
been  long  discontinued  and  where  the  private  relief-giving  agen- 
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cics  admit,  i)ractically  with  one  accord,  that  tlicir  present  means 
arc  inadeciuatc  to  the  task  they  liave  vohmtarily  assumed." 

In  CHiicago,  as  Mr.  Carstens  says,  "state  funds  to  mothers" 
may  next  year  cost  $-;oo,ooo. 

In  only  lo  per  cent  of  tlie  cases  studied  l)y  him  did  Mr. 
Carstens  find  that  the  homes  were  such  as  should  not  he  main- 
tained. In  9  per  cent  of  the  cases  he  was  in  douht.  Let  that  9 
per  cent  he  deprived  of  the  l)enefit  of  the  douht.  Let  10  plus  9 
l)cr  cent  of  the  $20o,coo  he  regarded  as  waste.  There  remains 
$162,000  to  go  into  homes  of  social  value. 

Few  homes   will  he  excessively   suhsidizcd. 

To  he  sure,  Mr.  Carstens  says:  "It  must  he  conceded  that 
where  an  average  of  $23.28  (a  month)  is  provided  for  each 
family,  temptations  come  to  spend  money  recklessly  and  fool- 
ishl}',  even  in  some  of  the  hetter  families." 

I  do  not  envy  Mr.  Carstens  the  multitudinous  concern  with 
which  he  must  gaze  at  the  masses  of  women  to  whom  their  hus- 
hands  or  their  hushands'  wills  or  their  hushands'  insurance  poli- 
cies each  month  deliver  a  sum  considerahly  in  excess  of  $23.28  to 
he  expended  in  all  manner  of  indiscreet  living  utterly  unregulated 
hy  the  agents  of  any  of  our  private  charities. 

I  find,  however,  when  I  come  to  Mr.  Carstens's  tahulation  of 
his  inquiries  that  in  answering  the  question  "Is  the  relief  given 
hy  the  court  adequate?"  he  says  "Yes"  for  onh-  sixty-one  of  his 
himdred  cases,  while  for  thirty-nine  of  them  he  says  "No." 

I  find,  further,  that  certain  types  of  cases  are  now  being 
recommended  hack  to  the  private  charities  by  the  court  because 
the  rules  of  administration  adopted  by  the  court  do  not  permit 
for  these  cases,  a  "pension"  large  enough  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  family  The  judge  wishes  to  confide  such  cases, 
exceptionally,  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  private  charities 
rather  than  break  a  set  of  rules  which  at  the  present  time  seem 
to  him  to  be  demanded  by  the  novelty  of  the  "state  funds  to 
mothers"  system. 

In  Chicago,  as  in  Kansas  City,  the  policy  of  the  court,  during 
this  experimental  period,  errs  (by  intention)  toward  parsimony. 
The  system  is  untried  and  the  merit  of  it  must  be  demonstrated 
to  the  tax-payers  on  a  scale  small  enough  not  to  arouse  unin- 
formed hostility. 

Do   I   then  admit  an   element  of  inadequacy  in  the   Chicago 
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and  Kansas  City  "state  funds  to  mothers"  systems?  Most 
frankly.  I  admit  it  for  the  pubHc  sjstems,  just  as  I  charge  it 
against  the  private.  But  I  note  the  reason  why  the  pubHc 
systems  have  come  into  existence  and  I  note  the  relative  pros- 
pects of  private  and  public  enterprise  in  this  country. 

The  public  systems  came  into  existence  with  the  approval  and 
assistance  and  sometimes  through  the  spontaneous  personal  exer- 
tions of  juvenile  court  judges  who,  in  cities  plentifully  supplied 
with  charity  societies,  had  observed,  with  their  own  eyes,  children 
suffering  for  necessaries  or  committed  to  institutions  through  no 
fault  whatsoever  of  their  own  or  of  their  mother's.  If  private 
charity  was  adequate,  its  sphere  of  influence  did  not  extend  to 
the  court  rooms  of  Judge  Wilbur  of  Los  Angeles,  Judge  Porter- 
field  of  Kansas  City,  Judge  Pinckney  of  Chicago,  Judge  Neely 
of  Milwaukee,  and  Judge  Lindsey  of  Denver. 

The  public  system  in  Chicago,  devoting  itself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  that  one  phase  of  child  poverty  which  is  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  father,  discovers,  even  under  a  rigorous  and  parsi- 
monious set  of  rules,  an  appropriate  scene  for  the  expenditure 
of  $162,000. 

The  private  societies,  with  all  other  phases  of  child  poverty, 
to  say  nothing  of  adult  poverty,  crying  to  them,  are,  in  turn, 
crying  to  the  benevolent  for  subscriptions,  just  as  before,  and 
most  rightly  and  meritoriously.  They  are  not  complaining  either 
of  lack  of  work  or  of  surpluses  in  their  treasuries. 

What  chance  then  do  they  think  they  would  have  had  of 
raising,  for  next  year,  on  behalf  principally  of  just  one  type  of 
case,  "the  widowed  mother  with  dependent  children,"  the  sum  of 
$162,000  in  excess  of  their  present  budgets?  And  if  they  think 
they  could  have  raised  it,  why  did  they  fail  to  raise  it  last  year 
and  the  year  before  last? 

To  these  questions  there  is  no  answer  except  the  one  currently 
given,  namely,  that  the  private  societies,  though  not  giving  "ade- 
quate relief,"  were,  and  are,  moving  toward  the  giving  of  it, 
rapidly. 

A  typically  "private-enterprise-individual-initiative"  position  is 
taken  in  this  matter  by  many  of  the  opponents  of  "state  funds  to 
mothers."  They  say  that  the  private  charities  can  rise  to  the  level 
of  adequacy  and  that  the  public  systems  are  much  less  likely  to 
do  so,  because,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  one  of  the  largest  chari- 
ties in  Chicago  expressed  it  to  me  the  other  day,  the  resources 
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of  private  charity  arc  "virtually  unlimited,"  while  the  resources 
of  the  public  treasury  are  "fixed." 

May  1  be  pardoned  for  saying,  in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise 
moderately  i';ood-tiatnre(l  arj^ument,  that  this  is  what  1  have 
been  hearing;  for  years  from  traction  people  and  real-estate 
exchanges  and  bond-holders'  committees  and  all  the  other  ele- 
ments in  society  which  seem  to  believe  that  there  is  money 
enough  in  the  world  for  all  luxuries  except  taxation? 

The  advocates  of  "state  funds  to  mothers,"  on  the  contrary, 
are  among  those  who  believe  that  if  the  money  is  there  to  be 
contributed  to  the  private  societies  it  is  there  to  be  coerced  into 
the  public  treasury,  and  that  the  coercion  is  going  to  ha{^f>c)i. 

Here,  again,  I  am  convinced,  we  split  not  on  facts  but  on 
principles,  policies.  Mr.  Carstens  would  improve  the  situation  by 
whipping  up  the  business  man  in  his  capacity  as  philanthropist. 
I  would  whip  up  that  same  man  in  his  capacity  as  tax-payer. 
From  his  own  standpoint,  incidentally,  and  for  the  good  of  his 
own  soul,  since  he  has  to  pay  the  bill  anyway,  and  ought  to  pay 
it,  I  would  have  him  do  so  in  the  manner  least  calculated  to 
tempt  him  toward  thinking  that  he  is  performing  an  act  of  moral 
grandeur  when  he  is  really  performing  an  act  of  elementary  civic 
routine. 

We  split  once  more  on  principles  when  we  come  to  the  matter 
of  the  supervision  of  the  families  receiving  stipends  from  "state 
funds  to  mothers." 

I  concede  the  basis  which  exists  for  severe  criticism  of  the 
character  of  the  work  done  by  certain  of  the  supervisory  proba- 
tion ofticers  of  the  Chicago  juvenile  court. 

It  would,  of  course,  have  been  generous  in  Mr.  Carstens  if 
he  had  taken  pains  to  point  out  the  fact  that  those  olticers  were 
engaged  in  a  work  still  new  to  all  of  them,  that  the  juvenile 
court  was  in  the  midst  of  passing  through  political  troubles 
unprecedented  for  violence;  that  the  unique  (and  I  use  the  word 
advisedly,  for  there  can  never  be  more  than  one  Bartzen)  tem- 
perament of  the  president  of  the  County  Board,  happening  upon 
a  moment  when  the  very  method  of  appointing  probation  otlicers 
was  in  litigation,  resulted  in  the  presence  of  many  sixty-day 
temporary  appointees  among  the  probation  officers  ;  and  that  at 
no  prex'ious  time  in  the  history  of  the  court  could  an  in\estigator 
ha\e  found  st)  i)r()piti()us  an  occasion  tor  criticism  ot  a  hostile 
sort. 
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It  was  a  period  now  coming  to  an  end.  The  courts  have 
lodged  the  appointive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary,  and 
new  examinations  for  chief  prohation  officer  and  for  deputy 
probation  oflicers  numerous  enough  to  form  a  majority  of  the 
probationary  force  have  been  held  by  a  committee,  the  members 
of  which  (Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Dr. 
Emil  G.  Hirsch,  Rev.  C.  J.  Quill  and  Leonora  Meder)  are  certainly 
not  likely  to  be  suspected,  as  a  body,  of  a  failure  to  understand 
and  to  appreciate  both  "civil  service"  and  "social  service"  ideals. 

I  believe  that  an  improvement  in  the  public  service  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  Such  must  be  the  hope  of  every  person 
who  believes  that  the  future  is  worth  encountering.  If  there  is 
any  person  who  thinks  that  the  pul)lic  service  cannot  learn  how 
even  to  administer  a  "pension  fund"  to  widows,  he  has  cast  aside 
his  heritage  in  democracy.  He  has  despaired  of  the  republic. 
He  may  be  right  in  the  end,  but  the  game  of  trying  to  render 
this  planet  tolerable  will  go  on  without  him. 

I  observe  that  the  public  service  does  improve.  And  I 
observe  that  it  improves  especially  in  communities  such  as  Wis- 
consin in  which  the  functions  of  the  state  are  farthest  extended 
and  in  which  ambitious  men  incline  toward  going  into  public  life 
rather  than  into  the  service  of  reform  organizations.  The-  way 
to  get  reformers  into  public  life  is  to  have  a  public  life  for  them 
to  go  into. 

Even  with  an  improvement  in  pul)lic  service,  however,  the 
supervision  given  to  widows  with  dependent  children  by  public 
officials  will  be  different,  we  may  not  only  admit  but  hope,  from 
the  supervision  given  to  them  by  the  agents  of  private  charity 
societies. 

If  we  incline  toward  the  gradual  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  the  endowment  of  motherhood,  we  shall  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  those  policies  which  will  give,  not 
supervision,  but  instruction,  possibly  compulsory,  to  all  mothers— 
not  merely  to  some  of  them,  l)ut  to  all.  The  public  school 
nurses,  the  pul)lic  visiting  housekeepers,  the  public  district  doc- 
tors, the  pul)lic  liealth  inspectors  will  carry  their  lessons  down 
every  street  and  will  maintain  principally  by  precept  but  in 
appropriate  cases  by  ordinance,  certain  standards  of  child  life  in 
households  in  which  the  father  is  alive  as  well  as  in  households 
in  which  the  father  is  dead. 

We  can  see  the  beginnings  of  such   processes  already  in   the 
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educational  activities  of  niiinicii)al  milk  stations  and  in  the  puni- 
tive activities  of  truant  oHieers.  In  neither  of  these  cases  is 
there  any  of  that  "I-am-responsible-for-your  j^x'^cral-develop- 
nient-as-a-hunian-heing"  supervision  which  is  bestowed  on  a 
dependent.  The  milk  and  the  instruction  about  milk  are  given. 
The  child  who  has  failed  to  come  to  school  is  made  to  come. 
The  contact  is  without  favor  on  the  one  side  and  without  obliga- 
tion on  the  other.    And  it  involves  the  wife  as  well  as  the  widow. 

In  the  case  of  the  widow,  if  the  state  agents  administering 
"state  funds  to  mothers"  establish  the  fact  that  the  husband  is 
dead  and  that  the  widow  is  no  worse  now  than  she  was  before 
his  death,  when  she  had  the  children,  we  shall  cause  her  to  be 
able  financially  to  continue  to  have  them  and  we  ultimately  shall 
not  regard  her  as  deserving  any  superior  amount  of  supervision 
merely  because  her  husband  has  died. 

Mr.  Carstens  himself  looks  forward  to  a  state  of  this  kind. 
He  speaks  favoringly  of  the  principle  of  social  insurance. 

What  sort  of  supervision,  we  may  ask,  will  follow  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  insurance?  The  widow  is  in  receipt  of  a  monthly 
or  weekly  income  from  the  insurance  fund.  That  fund  is  estab- 
lished by  coercion.  The  dead  husband  and  father  had  a  certain 
amount  of  money  taken  out  of  his  wages  each  pay-day  and 
retained  by  his  employer  forcibly  to  go  into  a  treasury,  private 
perhaps  but  clearly  owing  its  existence  to  public  enactment  and 
regulation.  The  formal  state  treasury  itself,  fed  by  taxation, 
could  not  be  more  impersonal.  The  money  that  comes  to  the 
widow  will  not  have  been  earned  by  her.  To  her  it  will  be 
money  that  comes  without  effort.  It  ought,  if  such  money  im- 
plies supervision,  to  be  supervised.  But  what  scheme  of  social 
insurance,  existing  or  proposed,  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
ever  provided  that  supervision  should  be  extended  to  its  bene- 
ficiaries by  the  skilled  social-service  experts  in  the  employ  of 
private  charity  societies  or  even  by  public  officers?  The  widow 
will  spend  her  insurance  stipends  as  she  pleases  and  will  main- 
tain her  family  on  them  in  her  own  way  as  long  as  she  does  not 
fall  below  those  general  standards  of  morality  and  efficiency 
to  which  every  mother,  without  exception,  must  rise  if  she  is  not 
to  be  deprived  of  her  children  by  general  operation  of  juvenile 
court  law. 

I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  incautious  of  Mr.  Carstens  to  con- 
clude an  article  the  principal  point  of  which   is  the  need  of  an 
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expert  private  supervision,  technical  and  intimate,  with  an  advo- 
cacy of  a  system  under  which  no  such  supervision  will  be  in 
vogue.  The  advent  of  universal  compulsory  insurance  would  be 
welcomed,  so  far  as  I  know,  l)y  advocates  of  "state  funds  to 
mothers."  It  occurs  to  us,  however,  that  several  years  will  pass 
before  we  are  able  to  welcome  it  throughout  this  country  in  an 
even  partial  form  and  that  many  years  will  pass  before  we  are 
able  to  welcome  it  perfected.  In  the  interim  our  view  of  the 
sort  of  supervision  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  widowed  mother 
makes  it  possible  for  us  agreeably  to  accept  the  probation  officer 
as  a  temporary  substitute  for  that  still  less  supervisory  person, 
the  distributing  agent  of  the  insurance  fund. 

We  accept  him  and  we  propose  to  provide  him  with  sufficient 
funds  for  his  duties.  We  also  propose  to  build  up  about  him  a 
system  so  large  finally  that  it  will  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
the  private  charity  societies  for  the  services  of  especially  intelli- 
gent and  forceful  young  m.en  and  women. 

Somewhere — and  wherever  we  can — we  must  break  the  stale- 
mate which  threatens  to  keep  the  public  charities  department 
inferior  I)ecause  the  efficient  men  and  women  are  in  the  private 
charities,  and  which  threatens  to  keep  the  efficient  men  and 
women  in  the  private  charities  because  the  public  charities 
department  is  inferior. 

The  case  of  the  widow  with  dependent  children  is  an  excel- 
lent place  at  which  to  begin  to  break  it,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  administration  of  such  cases  is  much  easier  than  that  of 
cases  in  which  elements  like  unemployment  and  sickness  of  the 
husband  arc  present.  Second,  the  widow  with  dependent  chil- 
dren is  the  most  undeniable  embodiment  of  the  principle  that  the 
mother  who  needs  aid  for  the  single  purpose  of  bringing  up 
children  is  not  properly  an  object  of  private  charity,  is  not 
properly  a  "dependent." 

Let  me  quote  here  from  a  man  from  whom  Jane  Addams  has 
recently  quoted  in  The  Survey. 

L.  T.  liol)]u)Use,  professor  of  sociology  in  London  University, 
in  his  l)ook  on  Liberalism,  in  the  chapter  on  Economic  Liberal- 
ism, which,  by  the  way,  l)cgins  with  an  attack  on  both  the  his- 
torical and  the  economic  theory  underlying  Socialism,  says: 

A  third  |  way  of  atlackinj;:  (Institution  |  may  Ix."  illiisf rated  l)y  tlic 
method  by  which  the  minority  of  the  1)001  law  eommis.sioncrs  would  deal 
with    the   case,    at   present    so    often    full    of    tragic    import,    of    the    widowed 
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or  deserted  mother  of  younn  children.  Hitherto  she  has  been  re.^ardcd 
as  an  object  of  charity.  It  has  l)eeii  a  matter  for  the  benevolent  to  help 
her  to  retin  her  home,  while  it  has  been  regarded  as  her  duty  to  keep 
"off  the  rates"  at  the  cost  of  no  matter  what  expenditure  of  labor  away 
from  home.  The  newer  conception  of  rights  and  duties  comes  out  cLarly 
in  the  argument  of  the  commissioticrs,  that  if  we  take  in  earnest  all  that 
we  say  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  motherhood,  we  shall  recognize 
tiiat  the  mother  of  young  children  is  doing  better  service  to  the  com- 
iiuinity  and  one  more  worthy  of  pecuniary  remuneration  when  she  stays  at 
home  and  minds  her  children  than  when  she  goes  out  charing  and  leaves 
them  to  the  chances  of  the  street  or  to  the  care  of  a  neighbor.  In 
proportion  as  we  realize  the  force  of  this  argument,  we  reverse  ou/  view 
as  to  the  nature  of  public  assistance  in  such  a  case.  We  no  longer 
consider  it  desirable  to  drive  the  mother  out  to  her  chaiiiig  work  if  we 
I>ossibly  can,  nor  do  tCc  consider  her  degraded  by  receiving  public  money. 
We  cease,  in  fact,  to  regard  the  public  money  as  a  dole;  rve  treat  it  as 
a  payment  fof  a  civic  service;  and  the  condition  that  zve  arc  inclined  to 
exact  is  precisely  that  she  should  not  endeavor  to  add  to  it  by  earning  , 
wages,  but  rather  that  she  should  keep  her  home  respectable  and  bring  I 
■up   her  children    in    health    and    happiness. 

Here  we  come  to  the  pivot,  the  moral  pivot,  on  which  the 
whole  movement  of  which  we  are  speaking  swin<^s  from  its 
existence  in  human  aspiration  to  its  existence  in  himian  fact. 
It  can  he  luing  hefore  the  vision  in  a  paragraph.  Bnt  its  validity 
must  merely  he  felt  or  not  felt.    It  cannot  he  proved  or  disproved. 

It  is  a  matter  of  moral,  or  speaking  even  inore  hroadly,  of 
esthetic,  perception. 

I  cannot  prove  to  a  man  that  a  certain  picture  is  heantifiil  nor 
can  he  prove  to  me  that  it  is  ugly.  What  determines  our  judg- 
ment is  within  us,  under  layers  of  customs  and  theories,  luireach- 
able  by  immediate  argument. 

I  cannot  even  prove  to  a  man  that  a  self-governing  com- 
munity is  nobler  than  a  despotically  governed  one,  unless  the 
prospect  of  freedom  strikes  to  a  llame  against  the  conception  of 
freedom  in  his  own  soul. 

I  cannot  make  Air.  Carstens  luiderstand  \\li\  I  writhe  in 
mind  when  he  speaks  in  his  article  of  the  creation  of  a  new  class 
ot  "dependents"  under  the  operation  of  "state  funds  to  mothers," 
unless  he  already  has,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  his  own  mind  a 
certain  conception — that  is,  my  conception-  of  motherhood  and 
of  the  state. 

Mr.  Carstens  clearly  sees  a  "dependent"  and  proiH>rly  wishes 
her  to  be  supervised  by  expert  private  charity  visitors.  1  see  an 
independent  citi/en  kept   from   sel  f-sui>i)ort   only  b\    the  presence 
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of  future  citizens  at  lier  knees  and  requiring,  in  order  that  as 
she  fulfills  her  instinctive  duty  to  them  she  may  also  fulfill  her 
indirect  civic  duty  to  the  state,  the  means  of  support  really  for 
them  and  only  incidentally  for  herself. 

Her  true  position  is  determined  not  hy  her  poverty  but  by 
her  duty ;  for  her  stipend  stops  when  her  duty  has  reached 
fulfillment,  when  the  future  citizens  in  her  charge  are  at  the  age 
of  entrance  into  the  self-supporting  world. 

To  call  such  a  person  a  "dependent"  is  to  me  as  monstrous  as 
to  call  the  librarian  of  congress  a  "dependent."  He  is  paid  for 
his  work ;  she  for  hers.  And  she  should  be  paid  by  those  for 
whom  she  does  it — all  the  citizens  of  the  state,  not  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  charities. 

When  Mr.  Carstens  calls  her  a  "dependent,"  he  gives  us  the 
j  precise  direction  of  the  mental  attitude  taken  toward  her  by  the 
charity  agents,  an  attitude  which  infuses  all  their  daily  inter- 
course with  her. 

The  only  chance  that  exists — not  a  sure  chance,  but  still  a 
chance — of  winning  her  an  environment  in  which  she  can  main- 
tain a  home  for  herself  and  for  her  children  as  self-respecting  as 
the  home  next  door  is  to  annex  that  home  of  hers  to  the  public 
domain. 

In  the  public  domain  it  can  possibly  be  self-respecting,  if  we 
develop  our  plans  manfully  for  making  it  so.  In  the  private 
domain,  self-respect  is,  for  her  and  for  those  whom  she  is  train- 
ing to  democratic  citizenship,  permanently  impossible. 

In  the  one  case,  we  are  sailing  on  the  right  sea  on  the  right 
tack  and  may  reach  haven.  In  the  other  case,  no  matter  how 
skilful  our  present  skippers  may  be,  and  no  matter  how  well 
they  may  sail,  there  is  no  haven.     There  is  only  more  sailing. 

Delineator.     8i :  19-20.     January,    1913 

Motherless  Children  of  Living  Mothers.     William  Hard 

On  October  9,  1912,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Mary  Morson,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  walked  toward  the  St. 
Rachel  Orphan  Asylum.  Four  children  walked  beside  her — 
children  of  her  own  body.  Tt  would  be  many  days  before  they 
walked  beside  her  again.^ 

'  I  have  not  varied  the  story  of  Mrs.  IMorson  in  any  detail  excej)!  her 
surname  and  the  name  of  the  institution  to  which  her  children  were 
tommiftcd. 
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Half  a  mile  to  the  south,  on  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  at  No. 
IJ4,  in  a  filing  cabinet,  there  stood  a  card  which  authorized 
Mrs.  Morson  to  walk  with  hor  children  toward  the  St.  R;ichcl 
Orphan  Asylum  on  her  errand  of  bereavement.  This  card,  in 
recent  ink,  displayed  the  words  "commitment  papers."  Four  of 
Mrs.  Morson's  children  had  been  ''committed"  from  her  to  the 
asylum. 

The  filing  cabinets  at  No.  124  East  Fifty-ninth  street  (the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  City  of  New  York)  are  cemeteries 
in  which  thousands  of  stout  white  cards  bearing  the  epitaph 
"conmiitment  papers"  have  been  erected  to  commemorate  the 
living  separation  of  relatives  and  the  decease  of  the  child-life  of 
living  children. 

Mrs.  Morson  had  come  to  No.  124  East  Fifty-ninth  street  on 
October  7.  She  sat,  with  other  applicants,  on  one  of  the  long 
wooden  benches  in  the  basement.  It  is  a  room  at  which  I  look 
with  more  disquiet  than  at  any  other  room  in  my  world. 

7>»  tlionrsond  applications  were  made  in  it  last  year  fot' 
"coniuiitment"  of  children. 

What  Mrs.  Morson  said,  when  it  came  her  turn,  was  put 
down  on  a  card  and  borne  to  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Bauer,  superin- 
tendent, on  the  floor  above. 

Mr.  Bauer  sees  cards  which  tell  him  that  the  father  of  the 
children  who  are  to  be  "committed"  is  sick,  or  crippled,  or 
insane,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  support  them.  He  sees  cards 
which  tell  him  that  the  father  is  a  drunkard  or  a  deserter  or  a 
l)risoner  and  has  left  his  children  without  food.  All  day  long  he 
sees  cards  which  show  him  how  thoughtless,  how  absurd,  how 
cruel,  we  are  in  assuming  that  we  have  settled  the  question  of 
the  support  of  a  mother  and  her  children  when  we  have  made  a 
man  stand  up  before  a  clergyman  or  a  magistrate  and  say, 
"With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow." 

We  have  depended  too  heavily,  too  completely,  on  the  char- 
acter and  the  fortune  of  one  person — the  father.  We  have 
gambled  the  child's  chances  of  having  a  home  on  the  father's 
chances  of  having  an  income.  We  have  even  gambled  the 
child's  chances  of  having  a  home  on  the  father's  chances  of 
being  alive. 

A  child  has  committed  no  crime.  He  has  a  right,  an  undeni- 
able right,  to  the  home  care  of  a  mother,  even  if  his  father 
is  sick  or  crippled  or  insane,  even  if  his  father  is  a  drunkard  or 
a  deserter  or  a  prisoner,  even  if  his  father  is  dead. 
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Mr.  Bauer  read  Mrs.  Morson's  card.  It  was  not  an  unusual 
card.  It  said  she  was  a  widow.  Mr.  Bauer  tells  me  that  every 
year  one-fourth  of  all  the  cards  that  come  to  him,  offering  to 
surrender  children  to  institutions,  are  from  widows. 

On  the  following  day,  October  8,  one  of  Mr.  Bauer's  office 
assistants  went  to  Mrs.  Morson's  home  and  saw  her  and  the 
children  and  the  neighbors.  The  verified  record  of  the  case,  as 
common  and  as  sacred  as  all  the  rest  of  the  dust  out  of  which 
man,  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  is  made,  runs  now  thus  : 

Mrs.  Morson's  husband  was  a  stone-cutter's  helper.  On  Sep- 
tember 7,  1912,  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  short  struggle  against 
pneumonia  and  died.  He  had  earned  $12  a  week.  He  was  not 
insured.  There  was  therefore  no  insurance  money.  He  had 
belonged  to  a  union.  The  union  gave  Mrs.  Morson  $100  for  the 
expenses  of  the  funeral. 

Mrs.  Morson,  with  no  money,  scrubbed  the  floors  of  the 
corridors  of  the  flat  building  in  which  she  lived.  Her  flat  was 
one  of  three  rooms  on  the  third  floor  at  the  rear.  For  her 
scrub-work  as  janitress  she  was  allowed  to  live  in  this  flat 
without  paying  money  rent. 

Rent  was  settled.    But  food? 

Mrs.  Morson  worked  at  feathers.  They  came  from  a  factory 
to  her  flat.  Mrs.  Morson  curled  and  twisted  and  finished  them 
in  order  to  make  hats,  and  the  heads  in  them,  more  beautiful. 
She  would  have  gone  on  curling  and  twisting  and  finshing ;  but 
almost  innncdiately  there  was  a  lull  in  trade,  and  the  feathers 
from  the  factory  came  to  her  flat  no  more. 

So  again  there  was  no  money  for  food.  Nor  was  there 
any  regular  supply  of  food,  except  that  every  day,  from  some 
source  unknown  to  Mrs.  Morson,  there  came  to  her  a  consign- 
ment of  two  bottles  of  milk. 

There   were   seven    children.     There   had   been    at   one   time 

eight.     The   oldest  of  the  eight,  who   was  a  boy  of  fifteen  and 

who    might  have  worked  and   earned   money,   was  the  one  who 

bad   died.     The   seven   who   were  left  were  all   under    fourteen. 

I  he  youngest  was  too  young  to  be  out  of  arms. 

A  lady  came  from  a  settlement  and  said  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  send  some  of  the  children  to  an  asylum. 

A  lady  came  from  a  charity  society  and  said  that  a  plan 
could  be  worked  out  for  helping  Mrs.  Morson  to  keep  all  her 
childrc-n  with  her.    This  lady  did  not  come  back. 
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On  the  first  of  October  the  two  bottles  of  milk  from  the 
unknown  sonrce  were  changed  to  one.  The  supply  of  milk  for 
the  small  children  was  now  one  bottle  a  day;  and  for  other  food 
Mrs.  Morson  could  comfort  herself  only  with  irregular  expecta- 
tions  from   neighbors. 

A  lady  from  a  settlement  said  again  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  send  some  of  the  children  to  an  asylum.  If  she  had  been  in 
Kansas  City  or  in  Chicago  or  in  Milwaukee  she  would  have 
advised  Mrs.  Morson  to  go  to  the  juvenile  court  and  apply  for 
a  "widow's  pension"  and  take  the  money  and  make  a  home  in 
licr  own  n.it  for  her  own  children,  herself.  Being  in  New  York, 
the  lady  from  the  settlement  thought  at  once  of  asylums, 
refuges,   institutions. 

Mrs.  Morson  listened  to  her  while  she  spoke.  She  listened 
absent-mindedly,  I  imagine,  for  her  thoughts  must  have  been 
with  the  lady  from  the  charity  society.  At  any  rate,  she  let  the 
lady  from  the  settlement  go  away  and  she  awaited  the  lady  from 
the  charity  society.  She  wanted  her  children,  all  seven  of  them, 
every  one  of  them  every  night.  But  the  lady  from  the  charity 
society  did  not  come  back. 

So  on  October  7,  at  No.  124  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  Mrs. 
Morson  said  that  she  was  willing  to  give  up  four  of  her  chil- 
dren. She  would  keep  three,  the  two  oldest  and  the  youngest. 
She   would   let   four   of  them   go   to   strangers,   to   be    fed   with 

nutritious     food    and    clothed     in     serviceable     clothes     and 

Petted  ?     Yes  I 

Those  alien  hands  that  will  gently,  warndy  pull  those  soft 
child-bodies  close  to  strange  breasts!  I  wonder  if  the  tears 
that  fall  at  No.  124  East  Fifty-ninth  street  do  not  fall  often  at 
the  thought  not  of  the  cruelties  but  of  the  tendernesses  that  may 
come  to  the  children  when  the  mother's  own  hands  reach  her 
breasts  clutched  on  nothing. 

It  was  a  well-built  building  to  which  Mrs.  Morson  came, 
with  four  of  her  children,  on  the  afternoon  of  October  9.  It 
stood  among  other  buildings  equally  well-built.  There  was  a 
''receiving"  building;  and  a  building  for  little  babies  all  by 
themselves,  with  a  garden  in  front  of  it ;  and  dormitories  for 
the  older  children:  and  a  majestic  church,  broad  and  embracing. 
Like  the  front  of  that  church  was  the  face  of  the  priest  in 
charge — experienced,  tremendous,  gracious. 

It    is    not    that    the    children    will    not    be    loved    bv    Mother 
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Church.  It  is  not  that  the  operation  on  the  Morson  family  was 
not  performed  by  a  kindly  surgeon.  It  is  that  the  operation  was 
unnecessary  and  should  not  have  been  performed  at  all.  It  is 
that  the  duty  and  the  joy  of  direct  motherhood  have  been  held 
aloft  before  the  eyes  of  human  mothers  for  twenty  centuries  by 
Mother  Church  herself.  On  canvas  and  in  plaster,  the  Virgin 
Mother  in  every  city  of  the  world  of  Christ  perpetually  holds 
her  child  still  at  her  bosom. 

Our  Lord  was  not  brought  up  in  a  home  maintained  by  the 
authorities  of  Nazareth. 

Mary  Morson,  when  she  had  said  good-bye  to  the  four  chil- 
dren, walked  away  from  the  St.  Rachel  Orphan  Asylum  down 
the  streets  of  a  city  in  which  several  thousand — and  I  use  the 
words  soberly — several  thousand  other  mothers  were  similarly 
homebound  away  from  Homebound  children. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  mothers  who  have  lost  their  children 
to  institutions  because  of  some  failure  (in  health  or  in  work  or 
in  character)  of  husbands  still  alive.  I  speak  only  of  mothers 
who  have  lost  their  children  because  their  husbands  have  ceased 
to  be  alive. 

And  I  speak  of  it  as  a  momentous,  monstrous  fact  that  in 
institutions  patronized  by  the  City  of  New  York  there  are  now 
confined  some  sixty-Uve  hundred  children  of  widows! 

Mary  Morson,  arriving  before  the  high  New  York  flat-build- 
ing where  she  lived,  climbed  up  to  the  little  nest  in  which  she 
still  might  keep  what  was  left  of  her  broken  brood. 

She  was  fortunate.  At  No.  124  East  Fifty-ninth  Street  she 
had  met  the  agent  of  a  great  religious  charity  society,  and  he 
had  offered  to  help  her  to  keep  three  of  the  children  in  case 
she  was  willing  to  part  with  the  other  four. 

Mary  Morson,  after  inquiry,  had  not  been  charged  with  being 
a  bad  mother.  She  was  acknowledged  to  be  fit  to  care  for 
children.     She  was  to  be  allowed  to  care  for  three. 

Here,  then,  were  the  three — the  three  she  had  bought  with 
the  four  she  had  lost.  The  world,  somehow,  would  not  let  her 
be  all  of  the  mother  she  was,  but  it  would  let  her  be  at  least 
part  of  that  mother. 

Happy  Mary  Morson !  There  were  many  mothers  in  New 
York  that  night,  who,  with  every  one  of  their  children  "com- 
mitted" on  the  cards  at  the  Children's  Bureau  and  filed  away  for 
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future  reference  bchiud  institution  walls,  could  not  l)c  mothers 
to  any  part  of  the  life  they  had  conceived. 

Judge  Merritt  W.  Pinckney  liad  them  in  mind  when  he 
spoke  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  at 
Cleveland  last  June. 

"And  then,"  said  he,  "after  you,  as  judge,  have  broken  up 
the  family  circle  and  have  distributed  all  the  little  ones  among 
the  appropriate  institutions,  there  still  remains  the  mother. 
What  of  her?  She  is  mentally  and  physically  and  morally 
sound.  She  is  the  victim  of  circumstances  and  concfitions  for 
which  society,  and  not  she,  is  responsible.  What  is  to  become 
of  her?  Heart-broken,  alone,  her  children  widely  separated,  not 
only  from  her  but  from  each  other,  weakened  now,  mentally 
and  physically  and  morally,  by  the  ruthless  tearing  of  maternal 
heart-strings,  where  will  her  footsteps  tend  to  lead  this  pitiable 
object  of  a  state's  ingratitude?  Will  she  survive  the  test  and 
continue  to  lead  an  honest,  upright  life,  or  will  she  drift  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  ending  in  the  brothel  or  in  the 
madhouse? 

'The  picture  is  overdrawn,  you  say?  Words  cannot  begin 
to  draw  the  child's  fear,  the  mother's  agony,  the  collapse  of  all 
things  strong  and  holy,  at  such  a  time.  Watch  as  I  have,  for 
nearly  four  years,  children  clinging  to  a  mother's  skirts  or  sob- 
bing in  a  mother's  arms ;  see  the  affrighted  look  on  the  mother's 
face,  a  look  akin  to  that  seen  only  in  the  eyes  of  a  dumb 
animal  when  torn  from  her  young,  and  you  will  not  say  that  the 
picture  is  overdrawn.  You  will  come  to  believe  with  me  that 
society  should  cherish  and  encourage  and  develop,  and  not 
destroy,  this  most  sacred  thing  in  human  life — a  mother's  love." 

Mrs.  Morson's  willingness  to  spend  love  on  all  her  children, 
and  so  to  make  both  them  and  herself  stronger  and  nobler,  was 
not  dammed  and  narrowed  as  we  have  seen  it  dammed  and 
narrowed  by  the  City  of  New  York  because  the  city  could  not 
afford  to  let  it  flow  at  its  full  flood. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  gates  of  the  St.  Rachel 
Orphan  Asylum  opened  to  receive  the  four  Morson  children, 
the  coffers  of  the  City  of  New  York  opened  to  allow  public 
money  to  run  toward  the  St.  Rachel  Orphan  Asylum's  treasury. 

The  City  of  New  York  pays  to  the  St.  Raclicl  Orphan 
Asylum,  for  each  Morson  child  the  sum  of  32  i-7th  cents  a  day. 
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Tlic  total  l)ill  to  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  keep  of 
the  four  Morson  children  in  the  month  of  Novemher  was  $38.57. 

The  St.  Rachel  Orphan  Asylum  earned  that  money. 

Would  not  Mrs.  Morson  have  been  willing  to  earn  tJiaU 
money  in  that  same  way? 

Her  husband,  if  he  had  lived  through  that  month,  would  have 
earned  only  $52. 

With  $38.57  cents  for  just  herself  and  the  children,  Mrs. 
Morson  would  really  be  better  off  financially  than  before  her 
husband's  death. 

We  shall  by  no  means  allow  her  to  get  into  that  condition. 
On  the  contrary,  we  may  very  well  proceed  even  farther  toward 
sharpening  the  edge  of  her  loneliness  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  keep  of  her  children. 

Presently — it  is  not  impossible — the  agent  of  the  charity 
society  may  come  to  her  and  say :  "Our  funds  are  low.  We 
need  them  for  many  purposes.  I  think  you'd  better  put  your 
two  youngest  children  in  a  day  nursery  and  go  out  yourself 
and  earn  some  money." 

Mrs.  Morson  will  then  go  down  the  street  every  day  to 
work  while  her  two  youngest  children  go  up  the  street  to  the 
day  nursery.  Playing  on  the  nice  floors  of  that  nursery  and 
sleeping  on  its  nice  beds  and  eating  from  its  nice  dishes,  they 
will  cost  its  managers  at  least  $12  a  month. 

We  shall  then  be  spending  $38.57  phis  $12— that  is,  $50.57— 
each  month  on  the  Morson  children ;  and  their  mother  will  see 
less  of  them  than  ever! 

Tn  this  way  we  scientifically  arrive  at  the  maximum  of  money 
and   the  minimum  of  mother. 

On  only  one  condition  will  we  give  any  of  that  $50-57  to  a 
mother.  She  must  not  he  the  mother  of  the  child  whom  zve  pay 
her  lo  niolher. 

A  widow  in  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  William  Einstein  of 
the  Widowed  Mothers'  Fund  Society  was  trying  to  rent  a  little 
tlat  for  herself  in  a  certain  building.  She  often  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Eeinstein  about  it.  She  was  resolute  in  wanting  to  live  in  that 
certain  building.  Mrs.  Einstein  suggested  other  buildings  nearer 
to  her.  She  did  not  like  any  of  them.  There  was  only  one 
building  that  attracted  her.  She  would  stand  in  the  hallway  of 
it  and  s])eak  to  the  tenants  as  they  came  in,  and  inquire  if  any 
of  them    were   thinking   of   going   away.      Finding   that  none   of 
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tlicm  seemed  likely  to  go  away  for  a  lonjj;  time,  slic  a^ain 
.il)])rt)aclie(l  Mrs.  I'Jiisteiii  and  pleaded  with  her  to  think  of 
some  kind  of  arrangement  which  wonld  make  a  vacancy  in  that 
huddinii  and  ])nt  her  into  it.  Mrs.  Minstein  then  asked  her 
insistently  why  it  was  that  she  conldn't  get  that  hnilding  ont 
of  her  mind.  The  widow  said:  "Why,  the  woman  they  pay 
to  look  after  one  of  my  hahies  lives  there,  and  if  I  could  live 
there  too  I  could  watch  her  every  night  when  she  put  him  to 
hed." 

The  City  of  New  ^'ork,  having  "connnittcd"  four  of  the 
Morson  children  to  the  St.  Rachel  Orphan  A.sylum,  will  allow 
the  asylum,  in  turn,  to  entrust  (which  virtually  means  "com- 
mit")   those  children  to  any   fit  individual   cxcct^t  Mrs.  Morson. 

On  Octoher  9,  19 12,  wdiile  Mrs.  Morson  of  New  York  was 
seeing  her  children  "committed"  to  strangers,  there  had  already 
been  a  large  issue  of  an  entirely  different  kind  of  "conunit- 
ment  papers"  in  the  three  cities  of  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee. 

In  those  cities,  on  Octoher  9,  there  were  some  2.C00  children 
who  had  been  "committed"  to  their  own  mothers  by  order  of 
the  juvenile  court.  There  were  some  too  of  these  mothers;  and 
tl;e  coimty  authorities,  by  order  of  the  juvenile  court,  were 
paying  them  a  sum  of  money  totaling  up  to  about  $12,000  a 
month. 

The  money  thus  paid  over  is  spoken  of  sometimes  as 
"widows'  pensions,"  sometimes  as  "mothers'  allowances." 

The  earliest  and  the  most  carefully  organized  of  the  three 
systems  under  which  these  "pensions"  or  "allowances  "  arc 
awarded  is  the  one  in  Kansas  City.  Judge  Porterfield,  of  the 
Kansas  City  juvenile  court,  says  of  it:  "There  is  scarcely  a 
law  on  our  statute-books  that  is  givin.g  greater  satisfaction  or 
doing  more  good.  It  is  the  most  advanced  bit  of  constructive 
legislation  since  the  first  juvenile  court  law  of  this  country  was 
l)assed   in   Illinois  in   1899." 

If  Mrs.  Morson  were  in  Kansas  City: 

The  settlement  lady  gives  her  (from  the  juvenile  court)  a 
l)rinted  set  of  questions  to  answer.  In  answering  them  she 
recounts  all  the  principal  events  of  her  past  life;  but  she  comes 
finally  to  a  (piestion  which  points  toward  the  future.  This 
question  is  the  guide-post  to  the  Kansas  City  system,  and  to 
every  other  thinkable  good  system  of  "Widows'  Pensions."     Its 
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purport  is:  "Will  you,  if  you  get  a  pension,  stay  at  home  and 
mind  the  children?" 

It  is  not,  you  see,  a  "])ensi()n"  at  all.  It  is  not  for  anything 
Mrs.  Morson  has  already  done.  It  is  for  something  she  is 
about  to  do.  It  is  not  for  benefiting  the  state  by  having  borne 
children.  It  is  for  benefiting  the  state  by  proceeding  to  feed 
and  clothe  and  rear  them.  She  is  not  on  the  retired  list.  She 
is  in  active  service. 

Kansas  City  does  not  j)in  a  medal  on  Mrs.  Morson.  It  gives 
her  a  jol). 

When  the  children  come  to  the  working  age,  the  job  ceases, 
and  the  "pension"  ceases  with  it. 

In  the  interim,  if  Mrs.  Morson  neglects  the  children — that  is, 
if  she  ceases  to  work  at  her  job— she  is  discharged.  Her  pdy 
stops.     Her  "pension"  is  stricken  from  the  juvenile  court  rolls 

In  Kansas  City,  besides  the  widow,  just  one  other  class  of 
women  come  within  the  law,  namely,  the  wife  of  the  man  who 
is  in  i)rison. 

In  Milwaukee  the  law  is  broader.  It  is  to  prevent  "sei)ara- 
tion"  of  families  which,,  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  ought  to 
be  kept  together. 

The  law  in  Kansas  City,  though  a  state  law,  applies  to 
Kansas  City  only.  The  "law"  in  Milwaukee  is  merely  an  order 
of  the  local  county  commissioners. 

The  Illinois  law  is  broadest  in  its  application,  for  it  co\ers 
the  whole  state;  and  it  is  also  broadest  in  its  ])ossible  operation, 
for  it  provides  that  if  the  "parents"  are  "poor,"  the  juvenile 
court,  being  convinced  of  their  value  as  parents,  may  grant  tliem 
an  allowance  out  of  county  funds. 

The  Chicago  juvenile  court,  acting  in  its  wise  discretion 
under  this  law,  has  confined  itself  very  closely  to  families  in 
which  the  father  has  been  removed  by  death. 

The  distribution,  by  cities,  of  the  children  afifected  by  *he 
three  laws  mentioned  was,  in  September,  as  follows : 

Kansas  City,   150;  Chicago,   1,636;  Milwaukee,  137. 

Thinking  of  all  these  children,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
observe  that  the  idea  which  came  to  their  succor  is  being 
advanced  for  the  succor  of  other  children  elsewhere. 

It  is  advanced  in  the  platform  of  the  Progressive  party  in 
Missouri,  as  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  Kansas  City 
system  to  the  rest  of  the  state. 
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It  is  advaiucd  in  tlu-  i)latfnrm  of  llic  Krpuhlican  party  in 
Wisconsin,  again  as  a  dctnand  for  llu"  extension  of  a  local  into 
a  ."-tatc-vvidc  measure. 

Il  is  ad\ance(l  in  the  platforms  of  l)otli  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  in   California. 

Stron.u,  or.nani/.ed  movements  in  its  favor  have  carried  il  far 
on  its  way  toward  ado])tion  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York.  It  has  powerful  and  active  advocates 
in  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Tennessee.  The  daily  newspapers 
show  that  in  nineteen  other  states  it  has  risen  at  least  to  the 
le\el  of  serious  talk. 

I  now  add  just  one  more  fact  about  New  "N'ork. 
The  child  taken  from  its  mother  and  conuuitted  to  an  insti- 
tution is  only  one  incident  in  widowed  misery.  Another  inci- 
dent, and  one  that  is  more  i)revalent,  is  the  child  retained 
desperately  by  its  mother  in  circumstances  which  give  it  too 
little  of  clothes  and  too  little  of  food. 

There  is  a  widc^w,  lixing  on  one  of  the  streets  on  the  lower 
l^ast  Side,  whose  children  are  being  kept  with  her  by  a  charity 
society — an  exceptionally  generous  charity  society.  When  her 
rent  is  paid,  she  has  $,^  a  week  for  food  and  clothes  for  herself 
and  four  children  ! 

At  one  time  she  brought  herself  to  offer  one  of  the  children 
for  commitment. 

Her  application  was  rejected.  Contrasted  with  other  widows 
who  were  offering  children  for  connnitment.  she  was  well  enough 
off! 

As  she  comes  out  of  her  Hat  building  she  turns  to  the  right 
and  confronts  the  bread-woman.  The  bread- woman  stands  with 
a  basket  of  large  black  loaves  at  her  feet  and  a  scales  in  her 
hand.  The  widow  counts  out  to  her  not  5  but  4  cents.  The 
bread-woman,  with  a  large  knife,  carves  off  an  irregular  cube  of 
bread,  adds  to  it  a  slender  slice  which  brings  it  up  to  thirteen 
ounces  and  wraps  it  in  a  newspai)er.  The  widow  puts  in  her 
black,  flappy,  two-handled  oilcloth  bag. 

She  turns  to  a  cart  in  the  street.  From  its  broad  flat  top 
she  picks  off  twelve  tiny  tart  plums,  and  gives  the  cartman 
2  cents. 

She  enters  a  grocery  and  buys  eggs — not  eggs  with  whole 
shells — eggs  with  cracked  shells.  The  white  is  oozing  from 
them.     She  holds  up   some  ten  or  twelve  of  them  to  the  light 
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and  gazes  through  them  sqnintingly.  She  takes  away  six  of 
them,  and  leaves  lo  cents  hehind  lier. 

She  buys  milk,  a  quart  of  it.  Milk  dealers  have  been  raising 
their  price  to  9  cents.  For  a  quart  of  this  kind  of  milk  she 
pays  6  cents. 

She  buys  potatoes.  She  does  not  know  what  potatoes  cost 
by  the  peck.  She  cannot  know.  By  the  pound  they  cost  3 
cents.     She  buys  two  pounds. 

She  has  now  bought  all  that  she  can  afiford  to  buy  for  one 
day.     She  returns,  past  the  bread-woman,  to  her  fiat  building. 

Her  oldest  child,  a  girl,  Is  back  from  school.  She  has  thatj 
self-contradictory  complexion,  that  glowing  pallor,  which  one 
often  sees  among  the  Jews.  Though  only  ten  years  old,  she  is 
already  in  the  sixth  grade.  When  I  saw  her  I  saw  a  model  for 
any  painter  who  wishes  to  express,  on  the  face  of  a  child,  the 
sensitive  emergence  of  intellect  grappling  with  the  amazing  ideas 
of  the  adult  world. 

The  youngest  child,  a  boy,  was  shy.  Though  he  lives  in 
crowds,  the  crowds  of  the  tenement,  the  crowds  of  the  street,  he 
is  shy.  He  seems  almost  sullen.  His  mother  calls  him.  He 
runs  to  her;  and  a  full,  laughing-crying  life  wells  up  in  him 
sparklingly  to  the  eyes  with  which  he  regards  her. 

That  she  can  do  for  him.  Life  in  him,  the  life  of  expression, 
without  which  he  is  but  a  cluster  of  celled  chemicals,  is  sum- 
moned out  of  him  by  her. 

Let  her  feed  him. 
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Pensioning     the     Widow     and     the     Fatherless. 
Frederic  C.  Howe  and  Marie  Jenney  Howe. 

"Do  you  l)elieve  in  Mothers'  Pensions?"  I  asked  of  the  group 
assembled  at  our  luncheon  club.  Ten  of  us  were  seated  about 
the  table. 

"Why  should  a  mother  have  a  pension  any  more  than  1 
should?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Because  you  are  not  destitute,"  I  answered.  "Besides,  you 
are  paid  for  your  work.  The  purpose  of  Mothers'  Pensions  is 
to  help  the  destitute  mother  who  has  lost  her  wage-earning 
husband.     In  some  states  it  is  limited  to  widows,  and  is  called 
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uidovvs'  i)cnsions.  In  other  states  the  hiw  is  extended  to  iiicUide 
the  deserted  mother  and  tlic  mother  whose  luishand  is  insane  or 
in  prison  or  (Hs<d)ied.  Miehij;an  j^oes  farther  still  and  extends  its 
aid  to  the  nnmarried  motlier." 

"Then  am  I  to  understand,"  hroke  in  the  haclieior,  "that  under 
this  hiw  any  mother  who  is  dependent  may  appeal  to  the  state 
for  aid?" 

"She  may  appeal,  but  she  must  promise  to  stay  at  home." 

"Why  shouldn't  a  mother  stay  at  home?"  objected  the 
bachelor. 

"Well,  if  she  were  destitute  she  couldn't;  she  would  have  to 
po  out  to  work.  Then  the  children  would  be  left  on  the  street, 
or  at  least  without  a  mother's  care.  The  pension  the  mother 
receives  enables  her  to  maintain  a  home  which  would  otherwise 
be  destroyed  by  poverty." 

"I  know  this  much,"  offered  the  teacher,  "when  children  stay 
away  from  school  and  the  truant  otticer  looks  them  up  it's  almost 
always  found  that  they  lack  home  care,  and  usually  it's  because 
the  mother  must  go  out  to  work." 

I  turned  to  the  one  mother  of  our  group,  who  was  also  the 
wife  of  the  business  man.     "Suppose  you   were   a   widowed  or/ 
deserted  mother ;  as  conditions  now  are  in  this  state  you  could  1 
choose  among-  three  courses  :  first,  you  could  put  your  children  \ 
in  an  institution ;  second,  you  could  keep  your  children  at  home  \ 
uncared  for  while  you  worked  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hours  a  / 
day;  third,  you  could  stay  at  home  with  them  and  starve.    Which 
of  these  would  you  choose?" 

"Why,    I "    hesitated    Mrs.    Mather.    "I    shouldn't    care    to 

choose  any  of  them." 

"Of  course  not;  no  one  of  them  would  solve  your  problem. 
But  there  is  a  fourth  possibility  suggested  by  this  new  legislation.  . 
You  as  a  mother  may  apply  for  state  aid  and  stay  at  home."        i 

Mrs.  Alather's  tone  showed  no  uncertainty.  "Decidedly  I 
should  choose  that  course  as  the  best  of  the  four." 

"I  bet  the  children  would  like  it  better,"  said  the  poet. 

"WHiy,  even  a  puppy  needs  its  mother.  It  seems  kind  of 
natural   for  kids  to  have  a  home." 

"If  you  will  allow  me,"  interposed  the  lawyer,  "I  should  like 
to  quote  Judge  IVIerritt  W.  Pinckney  at  the  conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction  in  Cleveland  last  year,  who  said  of  the 
tragic  separation  between  mothers  and  children,  'W^ords  cannot 
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begin  to  draw  the  child's  fear  and  the  mother's  agony,  the  col- 
hipse  of  all  things  strong  and  holy  at  such  a  time.'  " 

Mr.  Smith,  our  well-known  charity  worker,  listened  to  these 
comments  with  a  rather  superior  air.  "This  question,"  he  began, 
"should  not  1)e  regarded  as  a  matter  of  sentiment.  We  charity 
workers  fear  the  effect  of  a  state  subsidy.  Isn't  there  some 
danger  that  the  mother  will  take  this  subsidy  as  a  right?" 

"It  is  a  right,"  answered  Mrs.  Mather.  She  had  been  listen- 
ing with  quiet  intensity,  and  now  her  face  lit  with  emotion. 
"I've  raised  four  healthy  children.  It's  been  my  business,  just 
as  much  as  my  husband's  factory  has  been  his  l)usiness,"  she 
explained.  "And  I  consider  my  business  as  important  to  the 
state  as  his."  At  this  her  husl)and  nodded  emphatically.  "The 
government  hasn't  helped  me  to  build  my  family,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Mather,  "but  it  has  helped  my  husband  and  his  father  before 
him  to  build  their  business.  It  has  given  them  a  tariff  in  favor/ 
of  their  infant  industry.  Why  not  give  poor  mothers  an  equiva-/ 
lent  in  favor  of  their  infant  kids?" 

"Hear,  hear!"  applauded  the  poet. 

"For  years,"  Mrs.  Mather  continued,  "we  have  taxed  all  the   ^ 
people  of  this  country  to  build  up  the  country's  weak  industries ; 
why  not  tax  all  the  people  to  l)uild  up  the  weak  families?     The 
families    make    the    state   more   than    industry   does,    more   than 
anything  does. 

"And  then  about  it's  being  my  business  to  raise  children,"  she 
went  on,  with  increasing  enthusiasm.  "If  I  were  left  alone, 
without  a  husband,  and  if  I  were  poor,  and  if  there  were  a  state 
fund  I  could  draw  on  to  keep  my  family  together,  and  if  I 
should  take  the  money  in  order  to  continue  my  business  of 
home  making,  I  wouldn't  be  receiving  charity,  I  would  be  paid 
for  doing  my  job." 

Mr.  Mather  smiled  sympathetically  at  his  wife's  outburst  and 
rose  to  her  defense.  "She's  right,"  he  agreed.  "I  guess  we 
needn't  be  so  afraid  of  the  word  subsidy.  If  the  poor  mother  is 
subsidized,  so  is  a  large  part  of  the  ])usiness  of  this  country. 
The  widow  herself  is  taxed  for  the  business  of  this  country 
every  time  .she  buys  food  or  clothes." 

"Nevertheless  the  mother  is  subsidized  by  state  aid,"  persisted 
Mr.  Smith  with  some  tenacity. 

"Ilow  about  the  state  factory  inspector?"  inquired  the  poet. 
"He  goes  about  protecting  young  children,  and  he's  paid  l)y  the 
state  for  doing  his  job.     Is  he  subsidized? 
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"And  the  truant  officer?"  put  in  the  teadicr.  "And  the  district 
nurse,  and  we  sch(K)l-teachers  are  we  subsidized  because  we  are 
paid  for  our  care  of  the  children?"  1  saw  that  the  teacher,  who 
had  bej^un  by  beinja,  opposed  to  motliers'  pensions,  was  now 
convinced. 

"My  dear  madam,"  exclaimed  the  charity  worker,  "we  who 
have  had  some  experience  with  poor  mothers  see  all  the  danger- 
ous tendencies  in  this  new  law.  Mr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, who  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  administration  of 
widows'  pensions,  says  in  his  report,  'It  must  be  conceded  that 
where  an  average  of  $23.28  per  month  is  provided  for  each 
family,  temptations  come  to  spend  money  recklessly  or  foolishly, 
even  in  some  of  the  better  families.'" 

At  this  there  was  a  short  pause,  followed  by  a  good-natured 
laugh  which  seemed  to  settle  the  question  of  reckless  expenditure. 

"1  wish  you  would  explain  just  how  the  law  works  out,"  said 
Mrs.  jVIather.  "Suppose,  for  example,  that  I  were  the  mother 
of  dependent  children,  to  whom  should  I  go  for  aid?" 

"To  the  juvenile  court,  if  you  lived  in  a  city;  or  if  you  lived 
in  the  country  or  where  there  is  no  juvenile  court,  you  would 
go  to  the  probate  or  county  court.  Usually  the  judge  is  given 
power  to  decide." 

"Then  if  I  asked  the  judge,  would  he  give  me  the  money?" 

"Not  so  fast,  dear  lady.  The  judge  cannot  decide  until  you 
are  investigated." 

"I  shouldn't  like  that.     Who  would  investigate  me?" 

"The  probation  ofticer,  county  commissioner,  or  charity  com- 
missioner, or  state  board  of  guardians,  as  each  state  may 
determine." 

•'What  would  I  tell  him  about?" 

"You  would  show^  that  you  are  a  widow  or  deserted.  You 
would  prove  that  you  are  a  resident  of  the  county,  and  you 
would  satisfy  the  agent  that  you  are  a  fit  person  to  bring  up 
your  children." 

"Then  would  I  get  the  money?" 

"Wait  a  moment.  After  the  clerk  records  the  names  and 
ages  of  the  children,  your  name  and  place  of  residence  and  other 
facts  about  your  life,  and  after  the  judge  decides  in  your  favor, 
a  cop>  of  this  record  is  handed  to  the  county  auditor,  who  orders 
the  county  treasurer  to  pay  you  the  money  out  of  the  county 
funds." 
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"It  seems  like  a  lot  of  red  tape,"  was  Mrs.  Mather's  comment. 

"These  are  necessary  safeguards  to  protect  the  public  funds." 

"I  realize  that,"  she  conceded,  "but  after  I've  received  the 
money  they  let  me  alone,  don't  they?" 

"By  no  means.  The  agent  will  look  in  on  you  from  time  to 
time." 

"And  how  long  do  I  continue  to  receive  the  money?" 

"Until  the  child  in  question  has  attained  what  is  considered 
working  age.  In  one  state  the  allowance  is  discontinued  when 
the  child  reaches  the  age  of  seventeen.  In  other  states  the  age 
limit  is  sixteen,  fifteen,  or  fourteen.  Also,  if  you  are  a  widow 
the  allowance  is  discontinued  when  you  re-marry.  If  you  are 
deserted,  or  if  your  husband  is  in  an  institution,  the  allowance 
is  discontinued  when  he  returns."  Having  relieved  myself  of 
this  long  explanation,  I  asked  of  the  mother,  "How  do  you  like 
the  Mothers'  Pension  law? 

Mrs.  Mather  paused  for  a  moment.  "I  like  everything  about 
it  except  being  investigated." 

"We  ought  to  find  a  more  friendly  sounding  word,"  I  ad- 
mitted. "The  agent,  if  he  is  the  right  sort  of  person,  should  not 
be  meddlesome  ;  he  or  she  should  be  a  family  friend,  to  whom 
you  could  turn  for  assistance  and  advice.  He  would  help  to 
bring  you  in  touch  with  other  agencies  interested  in  child  wel- 
fare, such  as  the  free  dispensary,  free  dentistry,  and  the  district 
nurse." 

"Of  course  I  might  like  that,"  Mrs.  Mather  agreed.  "I  think 
I  was  wrong  in  my  objection.  Anyhow,"  she  continued,  "a 
mother  would  have  to  be  investigated  for  the  sake  of  other 
mothers  who  might  be  in  even  greater  need.  Of  course  some- 
body must  see  that  the  right  ones  get  the  money." 

"But  why  call  it  a  pension?"  objected  the  bachelor.  "One 
thinks  of  a  pension  as  a  reward  for  past  services.  This  fund  is 
a  recognition  of  work  to  do." 

"That's  just  it,"  I  admitted.  "The  aid  is  called  a  pension  to 
establish  the  idea  that  the  destitute  mother  may  take  from  the 
state  money  which  is  her  right,  since  the  bearing  of  children  is 
really  a  more  valuable  service  to  the  state  than  bearing  arms." 

"The  name  is  misleading,"  said  the  bachelor;  "since,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  explanation,  the  aid- is  given  a  mother,  not 
because  she  has  borne  children,  but  in  order  that  she  may  main- 
tain a  home." 
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"Perhaps  you  arc  rij^lit,"  I  acceded.  "In  some  states  it  is 
called  im>thers'  allowance;  in  others,  it  is  i)arents'  allowance,  in 
( "olorado  the  law  is  called  Mothers'  C'ompensation  Act;  New 
jersey  calls  it  an  Act  to  Promote  Home  Life  for  l)ei)endent 
Children." 

At  this  point  the  business  man  interrupted  with  some  impa- 
tience. "The  name  is  of  secondarx  importance.  I  want  to  know 
how  much  the  mother  ^ets." 

"Well,  you  see,"  1  began  apologetically,  "it's  sometbing  new  in 
legislation,  and  they  couldn't  vote  a  large  anuunt  at  first  for 
fear  of  frightening  the  tax-payers.  The  sum  \aries  in  different 
states;  most  states  give  ten  dollars  a  month  for  one  child,  and 
five  dollars  for  each  succeeding  child.  Washington,  South 
Dakota,  and  Ohio  give  fifteen  dollars  a  month  for  the  first 
child,  and  five,  six,  or  seven  dollars  for  each  succeeding  child. 
Of  course  it  isn't  really  enough." 

"That's  just  the  trouble,"  announced  Air.  Smith.  "There  are 
fifty-seven  varieties  of  dependent  mothers;  not  all  of  them  get 
the  money,  and  none  of  them  get  enough.  In  almost  every  city 
where  the  plan  is  tried  the  mother  must  be  helped  out  by  charity 
after  all." 

"But  that  doesn't  argue  that  the  law  is  wrong,"  I  hastened  to 
explain.  "It  argues  only  that  it  is  not  yet  adjusted  to  our  needs. 
The  average  tax-payer  is  not  ready  to  give  proper  social  recog- 
nition of  the  mother's  service  and  the  children's  need." 

The  poet  came  to  my  assistance.  He  spoke  very  gently. 
"Better  help  some  mothers  a  little  than  no  mothers  at  all. 
Besides,"  he  added  profoundly,  "we  must  allow  for  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  movement.  It  is  growing  in  popularity,  isn't 
it?"  he  asked  vaguely. 

The  lawyer  leaned  across  the  table,  and  cleared  his  throat  in 
preparation  for  a  speech.  "I  think  I  can  give  the  desired  facts," 
he  began.  "San  Francisco  was  the  first  city  to  undertake  this 
aid  to  mothers  in  1908.  A  few  other  California  cities  soon  fol- 
lowed suit.  In  191 1  a  still  more  comprehensive  pension  for 
mothers  was  provided  by  Kansas  City.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis 
adopted  a  plan  to  aid  mothers  in  IQ12.  Illinois  passed  a  state- 
wide act  in  191 1,  but  it  was  not  put  into  effect  outside  of  Chicago 
until  1913.  Colorado  passed  a  state-wide  act  enacted  by  the 
initiative,  November,  1912.  Thus  we  observe  that  until  the  pres- 
ent year,  but  two  states  had  passed  a  state-wide  Mothers'  Pension 
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law.  As  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of  a  bit  of  legislation 
to  take  a  sudden  leap  in  popularity,  it  is  worth  observing  that  in 
1913  Mothers'  Pension  laws  were  passed  in  fourteen  states." 

"Fourteen  states  in  one  year!"  exclaimed  the  business  man. 
■'Are  you  sure  there  is  no  mistake?" 

The  lawyer  referred  to  his  notebook.  "The  states  are  as 
follows,"  he  read:  "Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah, 
South  Dakota,  Idaho,  California.  I  have  included  Missouri  and 
California,  whose  new  legislation  was  by  amendment  to  existing 
laws.  Nine  of  these  fourteen  states  follow  the  Illinois  or  Kansas 
City  law. 

"In  addition  to  the  .states  in  which  this  law  was  passed,  and 
as  equal  evidence  of  its  popularity  and  wide  agitation,  there  arc 
now  twelve  states  in  vs'hich  it  is  pending  or  defeated."  He  again 
referred  to  his  notebook.  "These  states  are  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York  (defeated),  Indiana  (one  defeated,  an- 
other pending),  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  Arizona, 
Colorado  (an  amendment  to  existing  law),  Kansas  (defeated), 
Louisiana  (defeated),  Illinois  (amendment  to  existing  law.)" 

We  gasped  in  admiration  at  this  compact  information  as  the 
lawyer  concluded,  "An  idea  that  moves  as  fast  as  this  must  be 
rooted  in  human  nature  and  backed  by  common  sense." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  charity  worker.  "Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine 
says  of  the  endowment  of  motherhood,  Tt  may  come  as  an 
irresistible,  social  movement,'  and  adds  that  'the  burning  of 
witches  and  the  French  Revolution  came  about  in  that  way.'  " 

The  lawyer  made  ready  to  defend  his  argument.  "The  state's 
first  instinct,"  he  began,  "is  self-preservation.  That  means  pre- 
serving the  children,  since  the  children  are  the  state  and  repre- 
sent its  future  life." 

"If  you  will  kindly  put  this  question  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion," said  the  business  man,  "I  could  understand  it  better." 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  lawyer.  ''That  is  easily  done.  A 
proper,  self-regarding  iuipulse — intelligent  selfishness,  let  us  call 
it — makes  the  children  part  of  the  state's  business.  This  busi- 
ness nuist  be  conducted  with  a  wise  expenditure  of  money.  Now 
you  will  readily  see  that  money  spent  on  giving  homes  to 
criminals  is  a  frightful  waste  if  that  money  could  be  spent  on 
gi\ing    lntUH's    to    cliildrcn    who    would    thus    be    ])re\ented    from 
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becoming  criminals.  Statistics  from  the  IClmira  Reformatory 
show  that  (o  per  cent  of  tlie  inmates  were  hronght  np  in 
institutions,  (ieorge  Creel,  of  Colorado,  says:  'h\)r  one-third 
of  wh:it  it  costs  in  an  institution  a  child  can  he  kept  at  home.' 
In  an  article  in  the  World's  Work,  Mrs.  Mabel  Potter  Daggett 
says:  '  The  Cook  County  juvenile  court  in  the  city  of  Chicago  last 
suinmer  had  some  '}i2']  mothers,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,200 
children,  cared  for  on  this  plan.  It  is  costing  the  community 
an  average  of  $5.75  per  month  per  child,  as  against  $10  per 
month  per  child  under  the  old  institutional  plan.  It  will  cost 
the  state  of  Illinois  this  year  about  $100,000.  luentually,  when 
enough  mothers  have  learned  about  it,  that  figure  it  is  expected 
will  rise  to  $200,000,  The  state  authorities  have  said  that  they 
(lout  care  if  it  goes  to  $500,000;  the  contract  with  the  mothers 
will  be  cheap  at  that,  for  it  is  counted  on  to  diminish  the  bill 
for  crime  now  costing  Cook  County  alone  $600,000.' 

"1  think  1  have  demonstrated,"  concluded  the  lawyer,  "that 
the  Mothers'  Pension  law  represents  good  business.  It  is  wise 
economy  for  the  state,  and  means  a  good  investment." 

"How  are  dependent  children  cared  for  in  the  states  which 
have  no   Mothers'   Pension  law?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"By  institutions  mostly,"   said  the  probation  officer. 

"You  are  not  fair  to  private  charity,"  defended  Mr.  Smith, 
"when  you  say  that  dependent  children  are  mostly  put  in  insti- 
tutions. Institutions  arc  used,  it  is  true,  but  private  charity  is 
turning  to  the  modern  method  of  home  care.  In  the  White 
Mouse  conference  on  the  care  of  dependent  children,  held  in 
January  of  1909,  the  first  resolution  adopted  read  in  part:  'Ex- 
(X'pt  in  unusual  circumstances  the  home  should  not  be  broken 
up  for  reasons  of  poverty,  but  only  for  considerations  of 
inefficiency  or  immorality.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  continued  the 
charity  worker,  "the  policy  of  paying  a  monthly  sum  to  mothers 
originated  in  private  societies,  and  worked  so  well  that  (Uir 
policy  of  maintaining  the  home,  the  policy  of  private  charity, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  state." 

"That  is  perfectly  true,"  I  hastened  to  agree.  "And  for 
that  reason  I  can't  understand  why  the  chief  oppositi(m  to 
Mothers'  Pensions  comes  from  philanthropists  and  charity 
workers." 

"We  are  not  (Apposed  to  the  i)rincii)le,"  explained  Mr.  Smith  ; 
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"\vc  are  oi)posed  to  haste.  We  propose  to  investigate  first  and 
legislate  afterward,  instead  of  legislating  first  and  then  finding 
the  law  inipossihle  of  application." 

"1  here  is  something  in  this  movement  which  a])pcals  to  most 
people.     I  wonder  what  that  something  is,"  I   suggested. 

"It's  fair  play,"  said  the  teacher. 

"It's  economy,"  said  the  husiness  man. 

"It's  simple  humanity,'  said  the  mother. 

"Its  Christianity,"  said  the  poet. 

"It's   unnecessary  extravagance,"  said  the  hachelor. 

"What  a  pity  that  you  aren't  married,"  said  the  spinster 
school  teacher. 

"Until  I  am  I  object  to  l^eing  taxed  for  other  people's 
children,"  was  the  retort. 

"You  are  taxed  for  schools,"  said  the  teacher,  "and  in  my 
opinion  you  old  bachelors  are  just  the  ones  who  ought  to  be 
taxed  for  homes." 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  I  assured  the  bachelor;  "in  South  Da- 
kota and  Ohio,  where  a  direct  tax  is  levied  for  .Widows' 
Pensions,  it  may  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  town." 

"It  really  comes  down  to  this  question,''  summed  up  the 
lawyer — "private  charity  or  public  aid.  Suppose  we  add  the 
gains  and  losses  of  public  aid  to  mothers,  and  weigh  them 
against  each  other,"  he  suggested.  "In  my  opinion,"  continued 
the  lawyer,  "public  aid  to  mothers  includes  the  following 
gains  : 

"First — The  children  are  not  pauperized.  They  gain  an 
independent  home  in  i)lacc  of  one  which  is  dei)endent  on  alms. 

"Second — The  mother  gains  in  self-respect. 

"Tliird — The  citizens  gain  in  social  recognition  of  the  moth- 
ers' service  and  the  children's  need.  The  mother  works  for 
them,  and  they  repay  her. 

"Fourth — The  state  gains  in  economy  and  wise  investment 
by  jjreventing  waywardness,  delinquency,   and  crime. 

"The  gain  is  to  the  child,  the  mother,  the  citizen,  and  the 
state.     The  loss  seems  to  be  to  charity  agents  alone." 

'  This  is  most  unfair,"  rei)lied  Mr.  Smith,  with  some  excus- 
able heat.  "The  losses  involved  in  state  aid  to  mothers  are 
many.  First,  the  charity  workers  lose  control  of  the  poor 
families  whom  they  are  best  fitted  to  supervise.  Supervision  by 
other  agents  is  notably  lax." 
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"()ni-  plan  is  to  t'dncaU-  llu-  niotlu-i's  more  and  Nii|)rr\isc 
llu'in    U-ss,"   iiitirnipti'd   tlic   prohation   oiriccr. 

"It  is  adiiiittfd  that  \vc  charity  workers  arc  the  most  efficient 
invcsti.uators." 

"^'oll  i)c()ple  have  hecii  at  it  longer,"  answered  the  prohatinn 
oft'iccr.     "It's  a  new  jnh  for  ns  ;  give  us  time." 

Mr.  Smith  smiled  cynicalh',  as  he  continued.  "'My  second 
ohjcction  to  i)ul)Iic  aid  is  the  lack  of  ade(|iiate  funds," 

"P>nt,"  T  interceded,  "this  ohjection  holds  equally  good  for 
hoth  i)rivate  and  pnhlic  aid.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  which 
is  adccpiatc,  since  neither  is  adeciuate.  The  question  is.  Which 
can  hcst  he  made  adequate?" 

"Private  charity,"  was  Mr.  Smith's  statement,  "depends  upon 
resources  which  are  unlimited.  Pulilic  aid  depends  on  taxes, 
which  are  fixed,  and  therefore  limited." 

"I  think  that  is  your  fundamental  error,"  said  the  husiness 
man.  "Philanthropists  won't  give  enough,  and  can't  l)c  made  to 
do  so.  Taxpayers  won't  give  enough,  and  can  he  made  to  do 
so.  That's  the  difference.  Taxes  are  not  fixed,  hecause  they 
may  he  increased  as  puhlic  interest  develops,  while  charity  is 
fixed  hy  the  selfishness  of  human  nature.  We  decide  for  our- 
selves what  we  give  to  charity;  our  taxes  are  decided  for  us. 
That  gives  the  advantage  to  taxation." 

The  lawyer  then  hrought  forth  a  clipi)ing  from  Mr.  William 
Hard  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Carstens.  "  'Here,  again,'  says 
Mr.  Hard,  T  am  convinced,  we  split  not  on  facts  hut  on  prin- 
ciples, policies.  Mr.  Carstens  would  improve  the  situation  hy 
whipping  up  the  husiness  man  in  his  capacity  as  philanthropist. 
I  would  whip  up  that  same  man  in  his  capacity  as  taxpayer. 
From  his  own  standpoint,  incidentally,  and  for  the  good  of  his 
own  soul,  since  he  has  to  pay  the  hill  anyway,  and  ought  to 
liay  it.  1  would  have  him  do  so  in  the  manner  least  calculated 
to  tempt  him  toward  thinking  that  he  is  performing  an  act  of 
moral  grandeur,  when  he  is  really  performing  an  act  of 
elementary,  civic  routine.'  " 

As  the  lawyer  was  reading  this  extract  Mr.  Smith  did  not 
listen;  he  was  husy  getting  ready  his  next  ohjection. 

"Another  direct  loss  in  the  application  of  puhlic  aid,"  con- 
tinued the  undiscouraged  Mr.  Smith,  ''is  this  undeniahle  fact: 
relatives  and  churches  and  other  agencies  are  inclined  tc^  with- 
draw assistance  as  soon  as  the  state  steps  in.  What  have  you 
to  say  to  that?"  he  asked  triumphantly. 
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"It  is  true,"  said  the  probation  officer.  'T  have  noticed  it 
with  pleasure.  The  widow  wlio  is  helped  by  the  state  no  longer 
cringes  at  the  feet  of  unwilling  relatives  and  other  grudging 
agencies." 

"Of  course  if  you  look  at  it  that  way "  began  the  charity 

worker. 

"I  do."  interrupted  the  probation  officer. 

"Rut  what  have  you  to  say  to  political  graft?"  persisted 
Mr.  Snu'th.  "This  is  my  third  objection,  and  possibly  the  most 
serious  of  all.  Public  aid  to  mothers  might  become  a  huge 
corruption  fund." 

"I   don't  understand,"  said  the  teacher. 

"The  ward  bosses  could  dictate  as  to  which  mothers  should 
receive  the  pension,"  argued  the  charity  worker. 

"That  is  easily  obviated,"  answered  the  lawyer.  "In  Chicago 
there  is  a  committee  of  seven,  called  the  case  committee,  who 
hear  and  decide  cases  on  the  testimony  of  the  investigators. 
These  seven  citizens  are  well  known  social  workers  who  could 
not  be  accused  of  corruption.  Come,  come,"  he  pleaded,  "there 
couldn't  be  much  graft  over  little  children." 

"But  you  forget,"  insisted  Mr.  Smith.  "Some  of  those  chil- 
dren will  be  voters  some  day.  Mary  1^"..  Richmond,  who  writes 
for  the  Survey,  shows  that  Mothers'  Pensions  might  increase 
like  soldiers'  pensions.  We  liave  been  extravagant  in  giving 
I)ublic  aid  to  soldiers.  Isn't  that  an  argument  in  favor  of  leaving 
the  mothers  to  private  charity?  Miss  Richmond  says  that 
'grants  to  voters  or  to  those  who  may  perhaps  soon  become  such, 
tend  to  mount  up  and  up,  without  any  assurance  of  an  adequate 
return.' " 

"P)Ut."  i)r()tested  the  business  man,  "I  thought  we  all  agreed 
that  the  mother  who  maintained  a  home  was  supposed  to  give 
ade(|uate  return  for  her  $io  to  $15  a  month.  As  for  regarding 
the  children  (some  of  them)  as  future  voters,  this  might  be 
dangerous  if  the  aid  were  given  when  they  attain  their  majority. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  discontinued  five  or  six  years  before  they 
can  vote." 

"Graft  and  children  do  not  seem  to  me  to  rhyme,"  finished 
the  poet. 

Mr.  Smith  renewed  the  attack.  "There  is  another  form  of 
graft;  we  will  call  it  economic.  In  his  report  Mr.  Carstens  has 
shown  that  Widows'  Pensions  create  a  new  group  of  de])end- 
cnts,  since  in  thirty-four  of  the  one  hundred  cases  he  examined 
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ill  (  liii;iK(»  tln'ir  .ippliratioiis  scciii  tn  liavc  hcc-ii  iiia<l«.'  because 
tin.-  pnisioti   plan   rxistcd." 

'"Is  that  a  rriticisni  ?"  cxolainud  tin-  prnl»ati»ni  <>nic(T.  "It 
soiiiids  (pu'iT  to  inc.  'Iliosc  ihirtN-lOnr  nmtluTs  wen-  tlu-rc 
before  the  pension  hiw  was  passed;  the  law  (b<brt  create  tliein, 
nor  did  it  create  their  dependence.  It  recoj^ni/ed  the  (K'pendencc 
and   attended   to   it — a  j^ood    tliint?,   too." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  annonnced  the  lawyer,  "that  Mr.  Smith 
and  the  probation  ofticer  dilTer  fnndamentally  in  their  entire 
social  philosophy.  They  dilTer  in  their  view  of  the  relation  of 
the   individual   to  the   state." 

"And  that  brinj^s  me  to  my  fourth  objection."  said  the  charity 
worker.     "I  am  ojjposed  to  state  interference." 

"I)Ut,  Mr.  Smith,"  exclaimed  the  mother,  "how  can  it  inter- 
terc  with  the  home  to  prevent  its  destruction?  When  my  hus- 
band ,ui\es  me  a  monthly  sum  for  housekeeping,  is  he  interfering 
with  our  home?  I  think  he's  keeping  it  alive,  and  the  state  in 
assuming  the  same  responsibility,  is  doing  the  same  thing." 

"The  comparison  is  not  analogous,''  said  Mr.  Smith  didac- 
tically.    "The  state  may  "not  assume  the   father's  responsibility." 

At  this  the  tender-hearted  mother  cried  out,  "Oh,  \vhy 
not?" 

"Because  it  promotes  sycophancy,"   was  the  answer. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  business  man.  "The  aid  is  not  a  gift 
by  the  state.     It  is  an  investment  for  the  state." 

"Let's  be  practical,''  concluded  Mr.  Smith. 

"By  all  means,"  answered  the  poet.  "Let's  be  practical  about 
the  right  principle  when  we  get  it,  but  first  get  the  right 
principle  to  be  practical  about." 

"Please  bear  in  mind,"  urged  the  lawyer,  "that  the  Mothers' 
Pension  idea  is  brand  new;  it's  in  the  experimental  stage.  Ex- 
periments require  time  and  i)atience.  Most  of  the  state  laws  will 
have  to  be  amended  as  their  weak  points  are  discovered.  Each 
state  is  an  experiment  station ;  other  states  study  its  laws  and 
their  application  ;  the  best  will  finally  prevail." 

"Yes,"  said  the  poet,  "practical  objections  are  not  insurmount- 
able.    Wrong  principles  are." 

"Nevertheless  I  believe  in  being  practical,"  persisted  Mr. 
Smith. 

"1  agree  with  you  both,"  assented  the  lawyer  judicially.  "I 
agree  with  the  poet  that  we  might  as  well  be  practical  about  a 
right   idea  as  a   wrong  one.     Suppose  we   vote  in  this  state   to 
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a|)i)reciatc  a  mother's  service  and  help  her  hold  on  to  her  home. 
Suppose    we   grant    this   is    the    right   principle.     After   enacting- 
this  principle  into  law   I  agree   with   Mr.   Smith  that  we  should 
strive    to    he    practical    in    its    application    by    safeguarding    the 
appropriation  and   working  out  the  best  plan  of  administration." 

"And  you,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  turning  to  the  probation  officer, 
"of  course  you  consider  that  the  best  administrator  is  the 
juvenile  court." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  officer,  "^fo  tell  the  truth,  we  have 
been  swamped  by  the  amount  of  work  entailed." 

"That  shows  conclusively  that  it  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  the  juvenile  court,"  said  the  business  man. 

"It  seems  to  me  to  show  merely  that  the  number  of  juvenile 
court  officers  should  be  enlarged,"  I  objected.  "A  special  corps 
should  be  detailed  to  the  work  of  Mothers'  Pensions.  The  juve- 
nile court,  which  has  charge  of  child  life,  could  be  enlarged  to 
take  over  one  more  department,  and  more  appropriately  so  than 
any  other  agency,  since  the  children  who  suffer  from  lack  of 
home  care  are  those  brought  to  the  juvenile  court.  When  delin- 
(|uency  is  due  to  this  cause  it  can  be  looked  into  and  remedied 
l)y  a  Mothers'  Pension." 

The  newspaper  man  was  the  only  member  of  the  group  who 
had  listened  to  our  arguments  in  silence.     Now  he  spoke. 

"1  know  another  way  of  being  practical — get  this  legislation 
in  our  own  state.  Begin  by  sending  for  laws  passed  and  bills 
pending  in  other  states.  Then  get  our  lawyer  here  to  frame  up 
the  best  bill  of  all.  Start  a  campaign,  study  the  question,  talk 
it.  educate  people,  pound  it  into  their  minds.  Get  women's  clubs, 
labor  organizations,  Jiny  and  all  organizations,  to  endorse  it. 
And  above  all,  get  the  press  behind  it.  Then  we'll  put  it 
through." 

"Bully  for  you  !"  we  cheered.  And  in  our  enthusiasm  we  all 
pledged  ourselves  to  work  for  a  mothers'  compensation  act  in 
our  own  state. 
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Delineator.     80:85-6.     Auguct,    1912 

Four  C'ountics  tliat  Prefer  Mollicrs  to  Orplian  Asylums. 
Mary  O'Connor  Newell. 

If  Mary  Ellen  McKay  had  never  j^iven  up  her  twelve  dollars 
a  week  job  as  forewoman  in  a  stocking  factory  to  marry  Patrick 
Casey,  ironworker — 

And  if  both  had  not  followed  the  Creator's  decree  and  the 
state's  behest  to  multiply  and  fill  the  land — 

And  if  Pat  Casey  had  not  died  from  falling  from  the  girders 
of  the  magnificent  new  Bluestonc  Hotel,  ten  days  after  accepting 
a  three-hundred-dollar  final  settlement  from  the  company — 

It's  ten  chances  to  one  that  Mary  Ellen  Casey  would  not 
have  been  haled  before  the  judge  of  the  county  court  to  face 
inquiry  why  her  brood  of  seven  should  not,  according  to  statutes 
written  and  provided,  be  scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth. 

"Woman,  you  stand  convicted  of  sickness,  hunger,  wretched- 
ness and  want,"  said  the  judge  to  her,  in  effect  if  not  in  so  many 
words.  "You  are  charged  with  being  unable  to  support  your 
children.  What  have  you  to  plead  that  sentence  of  breaking  up 
your  home  be  not  passed  upon  you,  and  your  children's  rearing 
and  companionship  given  to  others?" 

"Judge — your  honor,"  Mary  begins — they  always  say  it  that 
way  in  court,  a  hopeless  "Judge,"  a  pause,  then  with  upward 
(luaver,  "Your  honor,"  lest  seeming  lack  of  deference  be 
accounted  against  them — "I  do  the  best  I  can.  I  work  when  I 
can  get  work,  but  between  the  worriment  and  the  sickness  I 
can't  make  ends  meet.  With  just  a  little  help,  a  few  dollars  a 
month,   judge — your  honor " 

"The  complaint  reads  that  while  you  are  down-town 
scrubbing  floors  the  children  are  roaming  the  streets,"  continues 
the  judge.  "They  don't  go  to  school,  they  are  ill-nourished 
and  almost  naked,  and  the  oldest  boy  has  been  in  trouble  with 
the  police." 

"Judge,  they  are  good  children.  They  do  fine,  considering  I'm 
so  little  home  to  look  after  them.  Johnny  was  only  playing  when 
the  stone  went  through  the  window.  The  boy  meant  no  harm. 
Don't  take  the  children  away  from  me,  judge — your  honor— they 
are  all  I've  got  to  live  for,  before  God,  your  honor." 
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Splitting  up  the  Family 

The  testimony  of  the  poHceman  or  probation  officer  only 
emphasizes  the  truth  of  her  story  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
woman,  torn  between  the  need  of  her  at  home  and  the  hardships 
of  her  new  work.  The  last  penny  of  the  family's  money  spent, 
the  neighbors'  aid  exhausted,  county  rations  insufficient,  steps 
must  be  taken,  the  officer  says,  to  put  the  children  where  they 
will  be  sure  of  enough  to  eat  and  wear  and  some  schooling. 

Again  the  judge's  voice: 

"The  Court  orders  Johnny  to  Gloomwood,  Mary  to  Knollsite, 
Agnes  to  St.  Eleanor's,  Jane  to  the  Girls'  Industrial,  William  to 
the  Parental,  Thomas  to  St.  John's  and  the  baby  to  the  Infant 
Welfare,"  these  places  being  chosen  only  with  reference  to  a  slip 
on  his  desk  telling  how  many  children  each  overcrowded  insti- 
tution will  accept. 

It's  all  over  in  a  minute,  and  the  corridor's  intervening  wall 
smothers  the  mother's  protests  and  chalk-white  Johnny's  cries 
of  "You  let  my  mother  alone — darn  you — don't  you  touch  my 
mother,"  as  he  beats  with  small  clenched  fists  upon  the  legs  of 
the  big  bailiff  who  is  half-leading,  half-dragging  his  mother. 

Then  and  there  for  all  time  came  to  an  end  the  Casey  family, 
which  might  have  been  the  Smith  family,  or  the  Schlagheimer 
family,  or  the  Soblitzky  family.  The  state  makes  no  provision 
for  keeping  the  members  of  one  family  together. 

The  reassembly  of  the  family  unit,  once  it  has  been  split  into 
fragments,  has  proved  an  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  to 
many  a  philanthropic  agency. 

lloiv  the  Substitute  for  Home  IVorks 

That  night  little  Johnny  Casey,  who,  as  we  intimated,  might 
have  been  Johnny  Anybody  of  any  nationality,  with  bruised  and 
broken  little  heart  wept  out  his  grief  and  loneliness  into  the 
sheets — nice,  clean,  sanitary  sheets — of  Gloomwood,  the  big  bar- 
racks where  they  housed  a  hundred  other  children  like  Johnny, 
and  taught  them  to  get  up,  and  sit  down,  and  walk,  and  eat 
and  work,  in  exact  time  and  with  the  same  number  of  motions, 
and  tried  to  make  them  good  in  the  hardest  way  ever  invented 
by  anybody   for  any  one,  let  alone  little  boys  and  girls. 

This  was  what  Johnny  got  in  exchange  for  the  care  of  a 
real    mother    when    everything    was    going   as    best    it    could    in 
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tiie  big  barracks,  when  teachers  were  all  God-sent,  and  ixjliticians 
were  not  palming  off  weevily  (lour,  wormy  bacon  and  sandy 
sugar  on  the  county's   wards. 

Nothing  came  to  fdl  the  place  of  mother,  unless  he  was  a 
determined  little  Johnny,  when  something  that  resented,  hated, 
schemed  to  get  even,  was  born  in  the  vacant  space,  and  then  he 
was  called  an  incorrigible  little  Johnny,  and  got  his  secondary 
education,  \ery  likely,  in  a  reform  school,  and  was  graduated 
into  prison. 

But  most  of  these  little  Johmiies — and  Marys,  too — were 
tongue-tide,  reserved  little  folk,  never  got  into  anybody's  way, 
never  did  anything  good  or  bad. 

It  cost  the  state  an  average  of  not  less  than  $10  a  month 
apiece  for  twelve  months  of  twelve  years  and  more  to  "educate" 
these  little  Johnnies  and  Marys  into  mute,  unquestioning 
obedience. 

Let  out  in  the  world,  these  Johnnies  and  Marys  had  a  hard 
time  of  it.  People  complained  that  they  had  no  push,  enterprise, 
resistance,  generosity.  They  even  found  them  unloving  and 
indifferent — just  think  of  it !— those  little  children  that  had  wept 
such  tears  those  first  nights  into  the  nice,  clean,  sanitary  sheets 
of  institutions ! 

One  day  that  disconcerting  person  who  is  always  fussing 
over  statistics  came  along. 

"Hang  uniformity!"  he  said.  "Uniformity  isn't  for  children. 
Makes  sticks  and  clods  of  them.  What  every  child  needs  is  a 
mother  and  the  freedom  of  a  home.  One  home-reared  boy  has 
more  get-up-and-get  in  him  than   a  dozen   institution   products." 

He  said  worse  than  that.  "Tell  me  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  Pll  tell  you  the  delinquency  to  which  the  child  leans," 
he  said. 

Straightway  society  went  to  Gloomwood  and  Knollsite  and 
the  other  institutions  and  took  as  many  little  Johnny  and  Mary 
Caseys  and  Johnny  and  Mary  Smiths  out  of  them  as  it  could,  to 
"board  out"  in  families. 

Society  found  many  Mrs.  Joneses  who  might  be,  for  all 
society  cared  at  first,  Mrs,  Casey's  and  Mrs.  Smith's  next-door 
neighbors.  It  boarded  Johnny  Casey  and  Mary  Casey  and  Johnny 
Smith  and  Mary  Smith,  with  these  various  Mrs.  Joneses,  still 
paying  as  much  as  $ID  a  month  for  the  Johnnies,  and  $15  a 
month  for  the  Marys.     It  was  costing  the  state  right  along  $70 
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a  month  at  least  to  take  care  of  the  family  of  Mary  Ellen 
Casey. 

In  the  meantime,  Mary  Ellen,  back  at  the  stocking  factory, 
was  making  $6  a  week  at  piecework.  She  didn't  earn  as  much 
as  she  used  to,  for  Mary  Ellen's  hand  had  lost  its  cunning  at 
the  stocking-machine.  All  it  was  good  at  now  was  blessing  and 
guiding  little  children — and  there  were  no  children  now  for 
Mary  Ellen  to  guide. 

Tolerant,  well-meaning  and  just  Mrs.  Joneses,  who  wanted 
little  children  to  board,  were  hard  to  find.  When  found,  most 
of  them  demanded  little  Mary  Smiths,  not  little  Johnnies. 

Boys  are  such  a  trial  to  raise,  you  know.  Everybody  finds 
them  so  but  angels  and  mothers,  and  you  never  heard  of  angels 
taking  children  to  board,  did  you? 

Boarding  Them  in  Their  Own  Homes 

About  the  time  institutions  fell  back  on  the  cottage  plan,  or 
boarding  out  the  children  in  families,  the  peripatetic  person  with 
the  pencil  bobbed  up  gin. 

He  said:  "Why  not  board  the  Casey  children  with  Mrs. 
Casey,  and  the  Smith  children  with  Mrs.  Smith?  You  have 
been  running  around  in  a  circle  trying  *to  find  the  right  environ- 
ment for  the  dependent  child.  Why  not  close  the  circle  by  giving 
the  children  back  to  the  mothers,  and  help  the  mothers  to  make 
them  into  good  citizens?" 

"Stuff  and  nonsense  !  Sentimentahty  !  Purest  bosh  !"  snorted 
the  conservative  taxpayer,  whose  personal  experience  had  given 
him  no  reason  to  question  the  old-fashioned  way  of  dealing 
with  dependent  children. 

The  peripatetic  person  with  the  pencil  didn't  explain  the 
situation  as  at  first  he  thought  he  would.  He  saw  it  was  not  the 
ripe  time  to  announce  that  children  are  the  business  of  society 
even  more  than  of  parents,  or  to  quote  John  Dewey  to  the  effect 
that  "the  indefinite  improvement  of  society  and  the  cause  of  the 
little  child  are  inseparably  bound  together." 

He  simply  told  the  taxpaying  citizen  that  a  mother  would 
raise  a  child  for  one-half,  even  one-third  or  one-fourth  as  much 
as  the  state  paid  an  institution,  and  that  a  better  child  resulted ! 
He  proved  it,  too. 

He  took  the  records,  for  example,  of  the  Children's  Day 
Society  of  Chicago  (which  gives  emergency  help  to  mothers 
about  to  be  separated  from  their  <:hildren  for  want  of  money), 
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and  demonstrated  by  them  that  the  loan  of  as  little  as  $10  a 
month  to  some  Mrs.  Casey  or  Mrs.  Smith,  for  one  month,  or 
for  two,  and  only  exceptionally  for  as  many  as  eight,  had  kept 
five  or  seven  children  with  their  mothers,  had  prevented  the 
breaking  up  of  a  home,  and  had  saved  the  state  from  paying 
from  $50  to  $75  or  $100  a  month  for  the  care  of  these  children 
in  institutions  or  in  other  people's  homes.  He  quoted  figures 
from  the  books  of  organized  charity  proving  the  same  thing. 

The  taxpayer  looked  into  the  matter.  In  most  states  he  is 
still  looking  into  it.  But  in  one  county  each  in  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, California  and  Wisconsin  he  has  been  convinced.  The 
judge  is  ordered  in  these  places  to  pay  money  directly  to 
mothers  whose  children  would  otherwise  be  separated  from 
them  for  no  cause  save  poverty. 

The  Missouri  act  was  passed  early  in  191 1;  the  Illinois  in 
the  spring  of  the  same  year.  They  are  popularly  known  as 
"Mothers'  Pensions"  acts.  They  pertain  to  juvenile  court 
administration,  and  hence  apply  only  in  places  where  there  are 
juvenile  courts,  as  in  Jackson  County  in  Missouri,  where  Kansas 
City  is  situated,  and  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  which  is  mostly 
Chicago. 

The  Missouri  law  is  most  carefully  elaborated.  The  money 
is  given  only  to  widows  or  to  wives  of  prisoners  in  Missouri 
jails.  Ten  dollars  a  month  is  the  maximum  sum,  given  for  the 
support  of  the  oldest  child  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  $5 
apiece  per  month  is  allowed  for  the  support  of  the  others. 

In  Illinois,  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  is  permitted,  by 
an  amendment  to  the  juvenile  court  act,  to  give  "funds  to 
parents"  who  are  worthy,  to  enable  them  to  keep  minor  children 
at  home  who  would  otherwise  be  put  in  institutions. 

In  California,  for  four  years,  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court 
has  been  permitted  to  extend  money-aid,  not  to  exceed  $11  per 
month  for  each  child,  to  worthy  but  indigent  parents  of  minors, 
1)ut  only  for  a  period  of  six  months  at  a  time  unless  special 
action  has  been  taken  to  get  a  renewal  of  the  income. 

The  example  of  Illinois  was  immediately  infectious  in  Wis- 
consin. The  county  supervisor  of  Milwaukee  set  aside  $5,000 
the  first  of  this  year  as  a  fund  for  caring  for  children  in  their 
own  homes  who  otherwise  would  have  been  sent  to  homes  for 
dependent  children. 

At  the  end  of  tqit,  the  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  fund  was 
helping    twenty-eight    mothers    and    115    children    at    a    cost    of 
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$350  per  month  for  all.  Judge  Pinckney  of  the  juvenile  court 
in  Chicago  was  helping,  in  January,  forty-nine  families  having 
183  children,  with  allowances  of  from  $ro  to  $50  per  month 
per  family. 

'"God  gave  the  children  to  the  mothers,"  an  old  prohate  judge 
in  the  Black  Hills  used  to  say;  "far  he  it  from  this  court  to 
overrule  the  decree  of  the  Almighty." 

Society  is  gradually  coming  around  to  the  judge's  opinion. 
It  is  hringing  hack  dependent  children  to  the  mothers  from 
whom,  under  a  mistaken  social  theory,  it  once  took  them  away. 

Let  us  take  another  peep  now  into  court — on  a  day  when 
dependent  children's  cases  are  hefore  the  bar.  My,  what  an  air 
of  geniality  and  hopefulness  prevails  !  You  would  never  recog- 
nize it  as  the  same  place  where  the  little  Casey  children  were 
torn  from  their  heartbroken  mother  two  years  ago  and  from 
which  so  many  Johnny  and  Mary  Caseys,  Johnny  and  Mary 
Smiths,  have  been  shunted  into  institutions. 

Mrs.  Edith  Hillairs  and  family  is  first  before  the  railing. 
Four  boys  of  her  six  children  were  sent  out  to  the  parental 
farm  six  months  ago,  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  month  per  boy.  She 
testifies  that  $20  a  month  will  enable  her  to  keep  all  four  of 
them  at  home.  It  means  a  saving  of  $500  per  year  for  the 
county. 

More  than  that,  it  means  four  home-reared  boys!  She  is 
awarded  the  sum. 

Next  comes  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Staadt.  Her  landlord  gives  her 
a  basement  and  backyard  free.  She  takes  in  washing.  Will 
$4  apiece  for  each  of  her  six  children  help  her  to  keep  them  at 
home?  asks  the  judge.  Will  it?  It  would  be  a  Godsend.  She 
gets  it,  and,  smiling,  with  her  happy  children  skijjping  ahead 
of  her,  she  leaves  the  courtroom. 

But  why  multiply  examples  of  the  beneficial  workings  of  the 
"funds  to  parents"  act  in  Illinois  and  of  the  ''widows'  allow- 
ance" act  in  Missouri?  Everybody's  hap])y,  especially  the  judges 
who  had  to  part  mothers  and  children  in  the  ])ast.  They,  no 
more  than  any  one  else,  ever  really  liked  the  work  of  vivisecting 
families. 

Are  mothers'  allowances  charity? 

Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  sociologist,  says  they  are.  ".\ 
ste])  in  the  right  direction,  however,"  he  says,  but  still  charity, 
although  in  its  cheapest  and   least  i)auperizing  form. 
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riic  relief  he  would  like  to  see  is  that  which  is  provided 
ill  Europe,  particularly  in  (lerniany,  through  coniijulsory  indus- 
trial insurance. 

When  the  father  of  little  llans  Schmidt  of  Nuremberg  fell 
from  the  top  story  of  the  building  on  which  he  was  working, 
the  event  brought  sorrow  but  not  utter  rout  to  the  Schmidt 
family.  For  every  working  man's  family  (and  every  working 
woman's  family)  in  Germany  gets  a  pension  of  60  per  cent  of 
the  wage-earner's  income  on  his  death.  So  little  Hans's  mother 
did  not  have  to  become  broken  of  health  and  of  spirit  trying 
to  support  the  six  Schmidt  children  at  unaccustomed  labor,  nor 
did  they  run  the  streets  uncared  for,  nor  stand  in  danger  of  being 
scattered  all  over  CJermany  by  law.  Life  went  on  for  them  much 
as  before,  for  always  Herr  Schmidt  and  Fran  Schmidt  had 
saved,  and  always  they  had  calculated  just  how  to  manage  w^ith 
that  60  per  cent  in  the  event  of  the  income-bringer's  death. 

So  the  Schmidt  family  lived  very  comfortably  on  father's 
insurance  until  all  the  children  were  grown. 

If  Mrs.  Schmidt  concluded  to  marry  again,  the  state  en- 
couraged her,  as  it  does  all  widows,  to  get  them  off  the  pension 
rolls,  by  giving  her  three  years  of  her  pension  in  one  lump 
sum. 

But  if,  as  most  Mrs.  Schmidts  do,  she  put  aside  forever  all 
notion  of  another  wifehood,  thanks  to  the  income  always  hers 
from  her  husband's  insurance  policy,  she  could  walk  to  the  day 
of  her  death  her  own  sturdy  way  of  independence,  as  securely 
protected,  economically,  as  if  she  had  been  the  widow  of  a 
millionaire. 


Survey.     32:331.     June   20,   1914 

Widow^s'  Pensions.  Clara  Cahill  Park- 
To  THE  Editor  :  The  well-known  generosity  of  The  Survey 
in  printing  every  possible  view  of  a  subject,  leads  me  to  try 
and  express  myself  frankly  as  to  the  reasons  which  lead  me 
and  others  like  me,  to  favor  state  aid  for  all  dependent  mothers 
with  minor  children  rather  than  some  form  of  private  charity. 

The  reason  that  should  lead  all  others  is,  to  my  mind,  that 
the  state  should  take  some  formulative  stand  in  the  matter. 
Surely   the    matter  of    the    prevention    of   poverty    should    be   of 
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utmost  interest  to  the  state,  and  not  one  to  be  pushed  aside  as 
unprofitable. 

Private  charity  has  never  been  able  to  do  adequate  pre- 
ventative work.  It  leaves  the  children  of  the  self-respecting 
widow  hungry.  Now,  without  proper  food  and  clothing  for  the 
child,  we  know  it  does  not  become  employable  at  the  working 
age.  "Most  of  the  high  hopes  based  upon  their  coming  of 
age,"  says  Dr.  Devine  in  "Widow's  Needs"  in  the  April  4 
Survey,  "result  in  disillusionment  as  they  arrive  at  an  age 
when  their  inherent  lack  of  energy,  of  ambition,  of  responsi- 
bility, become  apparent."  Private  charity  has  never  been  able 
to  rightly  treat  this  disease  of  stunted  childhood.  Though  sci- 
entists have  written  treatises  on  the  connection  between  lack  of 
nutrition  and  degeneracy,  nothing  truly  curative  has  been  done. 

Dr.  Devine  says  :  "We  have  seen  that  the  charitable  societies 
come  in  contact  with  from  3.  to  10  per  cent  of  the  widows  in 
New  York  City  who  have  small  children  dependent  upon  them. 
What  might  be  said  is  that  this  small  percentage  includes  nearly 
all  of  the  least  'efficient,  the  least  capable,  the  degenerate,  the 
unfit. 

.  In  Boston  we  have,  perhaps,  as  good  a  system  of  organized 
charity  as  any  in  the  country.  Yet,  again  and  again  I  have  found 
Dr.  Devine's  statement  to  be  true.  Charity  does  not  take  up  a 
case  until  it  is  destitute,  until  it  is  inefficient,  until  it  has  degen- 
erated below  the  extreme  poverty  line.  And  the  children  of 
these  people  have  never  had  a  chance. 

Dr.  Devine,  to  my  mind,  puts  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell 
when  he  says:  "Tuberculosis,  typhoid,  fatal  industrial  injuries, 
insufficient  pay,  economic  insufficiency,  the  physical  strain  of 
overwork,  the  exploitation  of  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of  men 
and  women  for  commercial  profit,  are  all  subjects  with  which 
social  workers  in  the  charitable  societies  are  deeply  concerned, 
but  for  which  the  remedies  lie  in  other  and  more  powerful 
hands.  .  .  .  They  can  only  lift  up  their  voices  in  eloquent 
testimony." 

We  must  look  for  the  "other  and  more  powerful  hands," 
wherever  they  may  be.  If  not  in  the  church,  and  not  in  philan- 
throi)y,  why  not  in  the  state?  The  times  are  bringing  fortii 
men  who,  like  a  wise  physician,  search  out  the  hidden  poisons 
in   our  body  i)olitic.     One  thing  we  know:   we   must  begin   with 
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the  child,  since  it  is  too  kite  for  his  grandfather.  And  twenty 
states  have  recognized  this   fact. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  1  have  seen  gray,  wi/.ened  httle  faces, 
and  hollow  mother-faces,  lined  with  grief,  round  up,  lose  their 
I)erpetual  tear-stains  and  become  hopeful  under  the  new  state 
regime.  Cases  that  under  the  old  haphazard  dispensation,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth  in  uncertainty  of  the  morrow  never  learned 
to  save,  and  almost  lost  interest  in  life,  have  begun  to  take  cour- 
age. Under  the  old  rule,  if  you  saved,  aid  was  taken  away. 
Here  one  can  normally  plan  for  one's  children,  even  with  the 
smallish  rate  which  is  all  the  state  can  pay. 

God  knows  what  a  difference  it  has  made  in  Massachusetts 
already,  and  what  ten  years  will  bring  about  in  prevention  of 
sickness,  and  crime  and  stunted  chidhood — God  only  knows  that, 
too.  But  we  can  guess.  The  state  does  things  better,  for  it 
has  a  principle  of  conservation  to  go  by,  it  has  the  "other  and 
more  powerful  hands,"  and  it  does  things  quicker,  and  better, 
and  all  the  time,  and  not  just  once  in  a  while. 

The  remedy  for  poverty,  it  seems  to  me.  does  not  lie  in 
"more  trained  workers  with  higher  salaries,"  but  in  a  more 
general  knowledge  of  poverty-preventing  measures,  and  public 
opinion  to  back  up  the  campaign  begun  by  all  the  United  States. 
To  this  literature,  the  press  and  the  stage  have  lent  their  power- 
ful  hands. 

Child.     I,  No.  5:43-50.     July,  1912 

Public     Pensions    to    Widows ;     Experiences    and     Observations 
Which  Lead  Me  to  Favor  Such  a  Law.     Merrit  W.  Pinckney 

When  the  law  makers  of  Illinois  enacted  the  funds  to  parents 
act  on  July  i,  191 1,  they  took  a  decided  step  forward.  This  law, 
unique  in  its  brevity  and  unlimited  in  its  scope,  stands  alone.  It 
was  born  of  a  just  and  holy  purpose  and  while  we  may  criticise 
the  letter — the  form — we  praise  and  defend  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  law.  The  motherhood  it  honors,  the  child  it  protects, 
the  home  it  preserves,  are  worthy  objects  of  a  people's  solicitude 
and  of  a  state's  benefactions.  These  things  we  favor,  we  stand 
for,  we  defend.  .Admitting  that  the  law  is  faulty  in  its  terms 
and  should   be  linu'ted  in  its  scope  and   safeguarded  by  carefully 
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prepared  amendments,  which  will  hereafter  be  discussed,  I  am 
now  and  always  have  been  of  the  Ijelief  that  the  funds  to 
parents  act  of  Illinois  is  fundamentally  right,  and  if  properly 
administered  will  prove  to  be  the  best  law  iix  aid  of  our  depend- 
ent poor  ever  placed  upon  our  statute  books. 

The  funds  to  parents  act  which  is  an  amendment  to  section 
7  of  the  juvenile  law  reads  as  follows: 

If  the  parent  or  parents  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  are 
poor  and  nnable  to  properly  care  for  the  said  child,  but  are  otherwise 
proper  guardians  and  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  such  child  to  remain  at 
home,  the  court  may  enter  an  order  finding  such  facts  and  fixing  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable  the  parent  or  parents  to  properly 
care  for  such  child,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board,  through  its  county  agent  or  otherwise,  to  pay  such  parent  or  parents 
at  such  times  as  said  order  may  designate  the  amount  so  specified  for 
the  care  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  until  further  order  of  the 
court. 

No  state  funds  are  provided  by  the  law.  It  provides  for 
financial  assistance  to  be  paid  by  the  county  board  out  of  the 
coimty  funds  upon  the  order  of  the  juvenile  court  based  upon 
certain  facts  previously  estal)lished  and  found  by  the  court,  such 
as  the  poverty  of  the  parent  or  parenjts,  their  fitness  in  other 
respects  to  act  as  guardians,  and  that  it  is  for  the  welfare  of 
the  child  to  remain  at  home. 

The  Need  of  the  Law 

For  some  years  those  persons  in  Chicago  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  dependent  children,  have  felt  that  poverty  alone  was 
not  a  sufficient  reason  for  separating  parent  and  child.  During 
my  term  of  service  in  the  juvenile  court  my  chief  endeavor  has 
been  to  keep  the  home  intact — to  preserve  the  family  circle — 
and  when  this  was  impossible  through  the  death  of  the  mother, 
or  through  her  conceded  unfitness,  I  have  sought  to  substitute 
another  family  fireside  and  the  maternal  love  and  care  of  some 
other  good  woman.  There  is  no  love  like  a  mother's  love  and 
next  to  that  comes  the  individual  care  and  love  of  a  motherly 
woman.  I  have  regarded  children  so  placed  as  fortunate  indeed, 
dependent  though  they  are  on  the  charity  of  strangers.  Unfor- 
timately  for  this  i)lan  the  state  gave  no  financial  assistance  to 
children  so  i)lace(l.  It  was  for  children  sent  to  institutions  only 
— industrial  schools  for  girls  and  training  schools  for  boys — 
for   whom    the   law   made  provision.      And   this,   notwithstanding 
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the  fact  that  a  less  amount  of  money  than  that  paid  to  an  insti- 
tution for  the  care  and  traininji;  of  a  dependent  chihl  would 
defray  the  expense  of  the  child's  care  and  nurture  at  home.  I 
do  not  seek  to  belittle  in  the  slightest  degree  the  great  and  good 
work  done  by  the  institutions  which  are  looking  after  dependent 
children.  They  are  entitled  to  all  the  aid  they  have  received 
and  more.  They  have  done  and  are  doing  great  work.  I  do 
insist,  however,  that  the  ])lan  of  kee])ing  a  child  in  its  own  home 
with  father  and  mother  is  preferable  to  giving  that  child  institu- 
tional care,  be  it  ever  so  excellent.  The  good  work  being  done 
by  institutions  and  associations  caring  for  dependent  children  will 
still  go  on.  Indeed,  the  status  of  our  dependent  institutions  in 
Illinois — industrial  schools  for  girls  and  training  schools  for  boys 
— is  fixed  and  determined  by  legislative  enactment  antedating  by 
thirty  years  the  funds  to  parents  act.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  institutional  care  of  dependent  children  satisfactorily 
administered  through  this  long  term  of  years  will  be  materially 
altered  or  interfered  with  by  the  amendment  of  existing  laws. 
The  fear  expressed  by  some  that  the  relief  granted  under  this 
new  law  will  retard  the  increase  of  appropriations  now  needed  to 
afford  proi)er  and  adequate  care  of  those  children  who  are  or 
should  be  in  public  institutions,  is  therefore  without  foundation 
so  far  as  Illinois  is  concerned.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  all, 
for,  so  long  as  poverty  exists,  we  shall  have  our  dependents, 
me;i,  women  and  children,  and  each  generation  will  have  to  solve 
the  problem  of  their  care. 

b^or  four  years  past  I  have  sat  in  the  juvenile  court  of  Chicago 
and  watched  with  ever  increasing  interest  the  steady,  endless 
stream  of  city  youth  come  and  go — numbering  in  that  time  ap- 
proximately fifteen  thousand  dependent  and  delinquent  boys 
and  girls,  two-fifths  of  w^hom  were  dependents.  Naturally 
in  searching  for  remedies  1  have  come  to  study  and  recognize 
causes  and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  preventive  measures. 
While  of  necessity  engaged  mainly  with  curative  work,  I  am 
daily  and  hourly  impressed  with  the  importance — the  need  of 
preventive  work.  You  can  no  more  eliminate  the  dependency 
and  delinquency  of  children  by  placing  them  on  probation  and 
by  institutional  care  than  you  can  cure  crime  by  imprisonment 
and  death.  And  yet.  while  studying  the  dependency  of  children 
and  searching  for  measures  to  eradicate  the  cause  and  prevent 
its   recurrence,   we   must  not   forget  the   patient  nor   neglect   the 
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curative.  We  must  reduce  the  fever,  we  must  lighten  the 
inuiicdiate  burden,  we  nnist  assuage  the  present  pain.  Poverty 
is  a  cause  of  dependency  and  wiU  be  until  social  justice  shall 
prevail  throughout  the  world  and  the  dawn  of  the  millennium 
breaks  upon  us.  ]VIotherhood,  wid^^wbnnrl  ,-^ii^]  pnvprt^/  combined 
challenge  universal  compassion.  True,  it  is  that  poverty  and 
widowhood  have  their  antecedent  causes.  Indeed,  we  are  told 
that  "widowhood  may  be  prevented  in  large  measure  by  appropri- 
ate industrial  and  sanitary  regulations ;  that  the  destitution  of 
widows  may  be  largely  prevented  byjust  and  effective  en^ployersl 
JiaIjnTty^law£j  possTljIy~~by  compulsory  insurance,  and  certainly 
Jjy  better  adjustment  of  wagesjtoJ:he  cost_gf  living,  and  by  the 
glimmation  of  unemployment  and  under-employijiejit^'  Granted, 
but  how  about  the  present  needs?  Must  deserving  motherhood, 
the  sacredness  of  home  life  and  the  welfare  of  children  await 
the  slow  evolution  of  our  social,  industrial  and  political  life? 
Meanwhile,  is  the  baby  of  a  widowed  mother  to  be  sent  to  a 
foundlings'  home,  the  twins  under  four  years  to  a  home-finding 
society,  a  boy  of  six  and  two  girls  of  eight  and  ten  years  to 
a  training  school  and  industrial  school  respectively?  And  then, 
after  you  have  quietly,  but  firmly,  brol^en  up  the  family  circle 
and  distributed  the  little  ones  among  the  four  institutions,  allot- 
ting to  each  the  proper  quota  in  accordance  with  the  age  rule 
there  still  remains  the  mother.  What  of  her?  A  woman,  men- 
tally, morally  and  physically  sound,  the  victim  of  circumstances 
and  conditions  for  which  society  and  the  state  and  not  she  are 
responsible,  too  great  a  burden  apparently  for  organized  charity 
to  care  for;  what  is  to  become  of  her.  Heartbroken,  alone; 
her  husband  dead,  her  children  widely  separated  not  only  from 
her  but  from  each  other,  weakened  physically,  mentally  and 
morally  by  the  ruthless  tearing  of  maternal  heart-strings,  where 
will  her  footsteps  tend  to  lead  this  pitiable  object  of  a  state's 
ingratitude?  Will  she  survive  the  test  and  continue  to  lead  an 
honest  upright  life  or  will  she  drift  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  ending  in  the  brothel  or  in  the  mad  house?  It  was 
just  such  a  problem  as  this  some  three  years  ago  that  first  chal- 
lenged my  attention.  Such  cases  have  multiplied  since  tlicn  and 
have  made  me  realize  the  need  of  this  new  law. 

The  picture  is  overdrawn,  say  you?  Words  cannot  express 
a  child's  fear  or  a  mother's  agony  at  such  a  time.  Watch  as  T 
have    for    nearly    four    years    children    clinging    to    a    mother's 
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skirts  or  sohhini;  in  a  mother's  anus;  sec  the  alfriKl'tefl  h)()k  on 
the  mother's  face,  a  look  akin  to  that  seen  only  in  the  eyes  of  a 
duml)  animal  when  torn  from  her  young,  and  yon  will  not  say 
the  picture  is  overdrawn — and  you  will  come  to  believe  with  me 
that  society  and  the  state  should  encourage,  cherish  and  not 
destroy  this  most  sacred  thing  in  human  life — a  mother's  love — 
and  should  guard,  protect  and  foster  the  grandest  institution  of 
our  social  and  political  life — the  home. 

Tlic  Administratiun  of  the  Law 

Again  I  say,  the  funds  to  parents  act  is  either  the  hest  law 
for  our  dependent  poor  ever  enacted,  or  else  it  is  the  worst, 
depending  upon  its  administration.  So  far  as  I  am  advised,  the 
operation  of  the  law  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  Cook 
County,  which  includes  Chicago.  On  July  i,  kjit.  when  the 
law  became  operative,  no  funds  were  available,  and  from  that 
time  until  November  30,  191 1,  the  end  of  the  county's  fiscal  year, 
the  total  funds  provided  were  $2,000.  While  the  sum  of 
$125,000  was  asked  for  to  provide  relief  for  the  ensuing  year. 
beginning  December  i,  191 1,  the  county  board  appropriated  only 
$75,000. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  the  adminstration  of  this 
law  by  the  juvenile  court  was  from  the  very  l)eginning  attended 
with  difficulties.  Then,  too,  the  real  intent  of  the  law,  which  was 
to  keep  children  at  home  with  their  parents,  who,  because  of 
l)overty  alone,  would  otherwise  be  sent  to  institutions,  w^as 
apparently  lost  sight  of.  A  widespread  publicity  fostered  by 
those  who  either  did  not  understand  the  real  purpose  of  the 
legislation,  or  else,  from  selfish  reasons,  did  not  want  to  under- 
stand, soon  flooded  the  juvenile  court  with  applications  for  relief. 
Between  600  and  700  of  these  were  filed  during  the  first  few 
months,  averaging  four  children  to  the  application.  This  sudden 
flood  of  applications  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  administra- 
tive powers  of  the  juvenile  court.  The  probation  department, 
upon  which  the  burden  fell,  was  already  taxed  to  its  utmost 
capacity  to  handle  the  regular  juvenile  work.  Had  the  applica- 
tion for  relief  under  the  new  law  come  naturally  through  the 
daily  work  of  the  court  itself,  as  was  evidently  contemplated 
by  its  framers,  the  task  would  not  have  been  so  great.  The 
absence  of  adequate  help  requested  of  the  county  board  to  meet 
these  new  conditions  added  materiallv  to  the  work  of  the  court. 
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Indeed  all  the  evils  found  by  experience  to  be  inherent  in  any 
plan  for  public  outdoor  relief,  together  with  many  unfavorable 
local  conditions  seemed  to  beset  at  the  beginning  the  successful 
administration  of  the  funds  to  parents  act.  . 

It  became  important  to  start  in  the  right  way.  In  the  absence 
of  willing  cooperation  by  the  county  officials  and  their  failure  to 
furnish  adequate  and  competent  help,  it  was  but  natural  to  turn 
for  assistance  to  those  great  charitable,  social  and  civic  welfare 
societies  and  associations  in  Chicago  which  are  niost  active  in 
relief-giving  and  in  advancing  the  cause  of  good  citizenship  and 
a  purer  body  politic. 

The  United  Charities,  the  United  Roman  Catholic  Charities, 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities 
and  some  fifteen  other  social  and  civic  welfare  organizations 
came  together  readily  and  willingly  at  the  request  of  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court  to  aid  as  advisors  in  the  administration  of 
the  new  law.  After  several  conferences  with  the  juvenile  court 
these  charity  and  civic  welfare  societies  organized  and  furnished 
to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  a  special  committee  consisting 
of  five  experienced  workers  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine 
and  pass  upon  the  applications  for  reli.ef.  Each  member  of  thia 
committee,  known  as  the  conference  group,  was  given  a  commis- 
sion by  the  court  as  a  voluntary  probation  officer  and  thereby 
became  an  officer  of  the  court  clothed  with  statutory  authority, 
and  a  part  of  the  probation  department.  The  members  of  this 
conference  group,  in  addition  to  being  trained  and  experienced 
in  this  work  are  absolutely  disinterested  and  have  at  their 
command  all  the  records  of  the  private  and  public  charities  of 
the  city  as  well  as  of  all  the  social  and  civic  welfare  organiza- 
tions constituting  the  advisory  board.  The  right  of  access  to 
these  records  covering  years  of  investigations  and  research  is  a 
very  valuable  asset.  In  order  that  the  court  may  act  fairly  and 
justly  in  all  cases,  accurate,  reliable  and  complete  information 
must  be  gotten  regarding  each  applicant  in  the  first  instance. 
I'his  information  gained  by  actual  field  work  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  applicant  lives  and  by  a  careful  examination  of 
these  records  is  considered  and  analyzed  by  the  conference  group 
sitting  with  the  chief  probation  officer  of  the  court  and  the  head 
of  the  relief  department,  and  a  report  and  recommendation  com- 
prise the  record  from  which  the  court  enters  the  order  granting 
or  refusing  the  relief  sought.    No  order  for  relief  is  entered  by 
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tlu'  court  save  on  llic  rcconinuMidalioii  of  tlic  jj^rouj).  Witli  the 
j^roup  arc  certain  court  clerks  and  probation  officers,  all  of 
whom  are  busily  working  to  bring  the  business  of  passing  upon 
applications  up  to  date. 

The  county  board,  through  its  api)ointee,  the  county  agent,  as 
provided  by  law,  pays  out  the  money  under  order  of  court.  The 
records  of  the  county  agent's  office  containing  valuable  data 
gleaned  by  many  years  of  dealing  with  the  county  poor,  are  also 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  juvenile  court.  From  the  ince])tion 
of  this  work  the  county  agent,  personally,  and  the  emjjloyees  of 
his  office  have  actively,  freely,  intelligently  and  honestly  co- 
operated with  the  conference  group  and  the  court.  It  would 
appear  then  in  this  so-called  age  of  political  corruption  and  graft 
that  it  is  possible  to  find  some  public  officials  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy and  honest  to  intelligently  and  efficiently  assist  in  the 
judicious  administration  of  a  public  fund  for  personal  charity. 

During  the  eleven  months  beginning  July  i,  191 1,  and  ending 
May  31,  1912,  1,156  applications  have  been  made  for  relief  and 
investigated.  Three  hundred  and  six  of  these,  including  1,054 
children,  have  been  favorably  reported  upon  by  the  conference 
group  and  relief  has  been  granted  to  them  by  order  of  court. 
Stay  orders  have  been  entered  since  July  i,  191 1,  in  seventeen 
cases,  thus  removing  seventeen  families  and  sixty-four  children 
from  the  payroll.  These  stay  orders  were  entered  for  various 
reasons,  such  as  the  death  of  her  mother,  or  her  conceded  unfit- 
ness from  causes  and  conditions  arising  subsequent  to  the  order 
for  relief.  There  were  then  on  the  payroll  on  June  i,  191 2, 
289  families  of  990  children,  receiving  an  approximate  average 
compensation  per  child  of  ^.33  per  month. 

While  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  denies  relief  to 
families  where  both  parents  are  living,  yet  under  our  policy  of 
administration  the  existence  of  a  husband  and  father  is  sufficient 
to  refuse  relief  unless  the  husband  has  been  incapacitated  for 
work  by  accident  or  chronic  ailments,  or  unless  the  husband  has 
deserted  his  wife  and  children  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  he  has  permanently  abandoned  them.  Of  the 
306  families  who  were  granted  relief,  there  were  256  cases  of 
widows,  34  cases  where  the  father  was  either  mentally  or  physic- 
ally incapacitated,  15  cases  where  the  husband  had  abandoned 
the  family,  and  i  case  where  the  mother  was  separated  from  the 
husband   by   divorce.     You   will,   therefore,   see  that  the  present 
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administration  of  the  law  practically  limits  the  relief  granted 
to  those  families  where  the  mother  is  either  the  sole  surviving 
parent,  through  the  death  of  the  father,  or  is  the  only  reliable 
existing  head  of  the  family  through  his  abandonment. 

Of  the  1,156  applications  investigated  and  considered  by  the 
conference  group  850  were  not  recommended  for  relief  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  It  will  be  noted  that  only  about  one  out  of  every 
four  cases  was  found  after  investigation  and  consideration  to 
be  entitled  to  relief.  The  importance  of  having  trained,  experi- 
enced and  intelligent  workers  to  investigate  and  consider  in  con- 
ference these  applications  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
careful,  painstaking  and  efficient  work  done  by  the  conference 
group  is  largely  responsible  for  the  apparently  satisfactory  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  to  date.  Such  high  grade  work  makes 
it  possible  for  the  court  to  relieve  worthy  mothers  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  fund  from  the  inroads  of  the  unworthy. 
The  conference  group  chosen  by  the  advisory  board  from  the 
corps  of  workers  in  Chicago's  great  charitable,  social  and  civic 
welfare  societies  and  associations,  represents  the  best  thought  of 
the  community  on  this  subject.  It  would  appear  to  be  an  ideal 
cooperation  of  society  and  state  in  administering  a  worthy  law. 

The  work  of  the  juvenile  court  and' of  the  probation  depart- 
ment does  not  end  with  the  entry  of  the  order  for  relief,  indeed 
it  has  only  just  begun.  The  court  must  be  kept  constantly 
advised  as  to  the  continued  fitness  of  the  parent  to  whom  relief 
has  been  granted  and  as  to  the  wise  and  proper  use  of  the  money 
paid.  Under  our  present  plan  the  judge,  at  the  time  of  granting 
the  relief  introduces  the  mother  to  the  probation  officer  in  the 
district  where  the  mother  resides,  and  informs  her  that  she  will 
be  subject  to  visitation  by  the  officer  and  that  she  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  officer  an  accurate  account  of  what  she 
does  with  the  money.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no 
opposition  to  this  plan  by  the  recipients  of  the  relief.  All  have 
willingly  acquiesced  thereto.  We  hope  by  a  careful  and  sys- 
tematic supervision  not  only  to  prevent  the  unwise  and  wasteful 
use  of  the  money  provided,  but  also  to  collect  data  from  which 
we  can  eventually  and  practically  determine  and  fix  an  adequate 
standard  of  relief. 

Adequacy  of  the  Relief  Granted 

It  will  be  difficult  to  standardize  the  relief.  Certainly  there 
can  be  no  rigid  and  inflexible  standard  fixed.    The  circumstances, 
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conditions,  needs  and  resources  of  every  family  will,  of  necessity, 
differ  and  must  be  ascertained  by  patient  and  discriminating 
observation  and  inquiry.  For  years  'V'op*-'''  I'arental  care"  of 
the  child  has  been  interpreted  in  the  juvenile  court  of  Chicago 
to  mean  something  more  than  a  roof  over  the  head,  sufficient 
food  for  the  stomach  and  clothes  for  the  back.  While  avoiding 
the  purely  theoretical  and  ideal  we  must  of  necessity  consider 
in  administering  the  relief  many  conditions  of  family  life  other 
than  those  of  health  and  physical  comfort. 

The  average  relief  of  $6.33  per  month  granted  to  date  for 
each  child  is  undoubtedly  too  low.  This  low  general  average  per 
child  is  in  part  due  to  the  diflficulties  besetting  the  court  when 
the  funds  to  parents  act  became  a  law.  You  will  recall  that  there 
was  available  for  the  first  six  months  the  meager  sum  of  $2,000. 
We  were  in  the  experimental  stage  of  the  law's  administration. 
There  were  no  precedents  to  guide.  Not  a  few  men  and  women 
Cassandra  like,  were  prophesying  either  the  early  bankruptcy  of 
the  county  or  the  repeal  of  the  law.  These  conditions  of  neces- 
sity influenced  and  to  a  certain  extent  controlled  our  early  action. 
As  we  gain  in  experience  and  as  the  public  begins  to  see  the 
possibility  of  a  successful  administration  of  the  law,  we  will  be 
able  to  approach  more  nearly  to  a  just  and  adequate  standard  of 
relief.  In  granting  the  relief,  the  earning  capacity  of  the  family 
is  considered.  We  seek  to  supplement  the  family  income  with 
sufficient  public  funds  to  meet  the  family  needs,  whenever  such 
income  is  earned  without  neglect  of  home  and  children  or  the 
sacrifice  of  health  and  strength.  The  spirit  of  self-dependence 
must  not  be  broken  down,  nor  should  the  effort  to  accomplish 
partial  self-support  be  discouraged.  We,  who  believe  in  the  law, 
believe  that,  administered  along  these  lines,  it  can  be  made  a 
help  to  the  dignified  self-help  of  the  families  which  it  seeks  to 
benefit  and  that  the  children  who  are  brought  up  under  these 
influences  will  become  American  citizens  worthy  of  the  name. 

Present  and  Future  Economy  of  the  Law 

The  funds  to  parents  act  is  economical.  The  economy  of  its 
present  practice  in  Illinois  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  Take 
a  widowed  mother  and  her  group  of  six  little  ones — three  girls 
and  three  boys.  Even  after  you  eliminate  the  mother  and  her 
future  welfare  from  your  consideration,  you  will  find  that  the 
amount  of  money  demanded  by  institutions  for  their  care  and 
custody  is  nearly  double  that  required  to  rear  these  children  in 
12 
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their  own  homes.  The  expense  of  maintaining  this  family  group 
of  six  in  institutions  under  the  industrial  and  training  school 
laws  is  $75  per  month.  It  must  be  conceded  that  these  children 
including  the  mother  can  be  supported  at  home  at  a  much  smaller 
monthly  expenditure. 

Then,  again,  our  experience  teaches  us.  that  many  mothers 
can  almost  support  themselves  and  their  children.  When  some 
supplementary  relief,  fixed  and  regular,  is  added  to  the  family 
income,  the  problem  of  support  is  solved.  It  does  not  take  a 
Solomon  or  one  especially  trained  in  this  work  to  see  the  joy 
and  thankfulness  which  beam  from  the  countenances  of  those 
mothers  when  told  that  this  supplementary  relief,  however  small 
it  may  appear  to  be,  will  be  furnished.  Why,  then,  destroy  the 
home  and  dismember  the  family  and  incur  a  larger  expense  when, 
a  little  relief — a  smaller  expense — will  keep  the  family  together? 
Surely,  neither  society  nor  the  state  is  the  gainer  by  such  a 
course.  Both  prescribe  and  demand  conformity  to  the  marriage 
laws,  defend  the  integrity  of  the  family  group  and  uphold  the 
sanctity  of  the  home.  Why  then  should  society  and  the  state 
seek  to  avoid  the  full  measure  of  their  responsibility  which  results 
from  the  system  they  establish  and  the  laws  they  enforce?  Are 
they  not  rather  bound  in  the  interest  of  good  citizenship  to 
supplement  the  efforts  of  the  individual  for  social  and  political 
existence  by  providing  the  relief  necessary  to  preserve  the  home 
and  to  keep  the  family  circle  unbroken. 

The  total  number  of  dependent  children  handled  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  Illinois  in  19C0  was  7,519.  There  were  3,290  depend- 
ent children  present  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  all  our 
institutions  subject  to  the  supervision  of  our  board  of  admini- 
stration of  state  charities.  In  the  State  of  New  York  46,298 
dependent  children  were  similarly  cared  for  during  the  year 
191 1.  On  Septem])er  30,  191 1,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  there 
were  present  33,702  dependent  children  in  institutions  of  New 
York  state.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  this  number  was 
34,530-  It  appears  then,  that  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  19 10,  was  giving  institutional  care  to  more  than  ten  times 
as  many  dependent  children  as  was  Illinois.  Considering  that 
New  York's  population  is  less  than  double  that  of  Illinois  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this.  The  cost  to  the  state,  not  consider- 
ing interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the  plants,  must  be  enor- 
mous.    In  view  of  this  showing  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  on 
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page  .^9  of  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  that 
"It  is  questionahle,  however,  whether  many  of  these  children 
could  not  under  a  proper  system  ,have  heen  placed  directly  in 
other  family  homes  and  allowed  to  grow  up  under  desirahle 
conditions  of  normal  life.  In  many  other  cases,  douhtless  more 
careful  investigations  and  reinvestigations  by  the  local  poor  law 
ofhcers  would  have  resulted  in  restoring  children  to  the  care  of 
their  lawful  parents  or  guardians.  Also,  there  is  probably  every 
reason  to  believe  that  many  family  homes  should  be  kept  to- 
gether. .  .  .  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  City  of  New 
York  where  public  outdoor  relief  has  been  long  discontinued  and 
where  private  relief-giving  agencies  admit  practically  with  one 
accord  that  their  present  means  are  inadequate  to  the  task  they 
have  voluntarily  assumed.  That  relief  to  the  poor  is  a  public 
function  is  a  proposition  that  can  hardly  be  successfully  gainsaid 
in  view  of  the  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  to  support  it  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  authorities  to  see  that  relief  is 
wisely,  adecjuately  and  efificiently  given  in  aid  of  the  dependent 
poor  really  requiring  assistance." 

Again  on  page  40  of  the  report  we  read  :  "There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  use  of  public  moneys  in  the  City  of  New 
York  in  order  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  desirable  homes 
and  the  commitment  of  children  to  institutions,  would  in  many 
instances  prove  to  be  more  economical  as  well  as  the  more 
humane  plan  of  work." 

We  concede,  say  the  critics,  that  the  relief  administered  under 
the  funds  to  parents  act  and  similar  laws,  costs  less  than  institu- 
tional relief.  That,  we  reply,  is  not  the  issue.  The  question 
arises  between  so-called  pul)lic  and  ])rivate  outdoor  relief. 
It  is  impossible,  they  contend,  to  honestly,  efficiently  and 
economically  administer  public  outdoor  relief  on  account  of 
abuses  which  necessarily  attend  the  administration.  We  admit 
the  abuses.  Equal  candor  will  compel  the  critics  to  admit 
that  the  abuses  resulting  from  private  charity  have  often 
been  quite  as  serious  as  from  public  relief.  Success  or  failure 
is  liable  to  attend  either  method,  depending  in  great  part  upon 
its  administration.  In  the  final  analysis,  both  private  and  public 
relief,  when  administered  without  proper  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion are  harmful  and  demoralizing.  Space  is  not  given  to  review 
and  cite  the  successes  and  failures  chronicled  under  each.  We 
insist  that  the   success  of  either   method   is   chiefiy   a   matter  of 
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administration,  and  we  insist  that  the  evils  and  abuses  which 
have  resulted  in  the  past  from  both  methods  will  disappear  when 
the  relief  is  carefully  and  intelligently  administered. 

There  is  a  future  as  well  as  a  present  economy  of  the  law. 
Institutional  care  has  never  been  adequate.  The  institutions  are 
too  few.  The  demand  for  relief  has  always  exceeded  the  supply. 
The  thousands  of  hungry,  neglected  and  poorly  clad  children  in 
Chicago  cannot  all  be  accommodated  in  institutions.  Mothers, 
however  worthy,  toiling  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life  from 
early  morn  till  late  at  night  are  poor  guardians  of  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  welfare  of  their  offspring.  Many  of  these 
unfortunate  children  who  never  had  a  decent  chance  grow  up 
into  a  depraved  manhood  and  womanhood  and  drift  naturally 
into  that  great  and  ever  increasing  army  of  criminals  who  are 
a  menace  to  society  and  to  care  for  and  control  whom  the  state 
spends  annually  millions  of  dollars. 

We  like  to  thinkof  the  state  as  the  parens  patriae — the 
iiltimate  jDarent  o7~all  c^dren.  Upon  this  basic  principle  the 
state  has  fashioned  a  law  an"S  a  court  for  the  child.  The  state 
must  not  stop  here.     Itsjluty  is  to  enact  and  enforce_such  laws 

When   bad   con- 


as   will    raise    the   standard   of   its    citizenship. 
]   ditions   over  which   the    individual   has    no   cc 


sponsible  for — stand  in  the  way  of  the  result,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  remove  them.  The  funds  to  parents  act  is  the  next 
step  forward.  Its  proper  enforcement  means  normal,  healthy, 
well-trained,  properly  clothed  and  comfortably  housed  children 
guarded  and  protected  at  home  by  a  mother's  care  and  love,  to 
the  end  that  they  become  intelligent,  industrious  and  respectable 
citizens  and  add  to  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  community. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  of  all  those  engaged  in  this  work- 
is,  that  the  relief  should  not  be  granted  in  desertion  cases.  Our 
early  experience  in  administering  the  law  convinced  us  of  this. 
Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  law  the  desertion  microbe 
became  active  among  indifferent  husbands.  A  migratory  epidemic 
was  threatened.  This  was  checked  by  the  attitude  of  the  court 
in  passing  on  such  applications.  Of  the  first  t6o  desertion  cases 
considered,  only  three  of  this  number  were  found,  upon  careful 
investigation,  to  be  entitled  to  relief. 

Amending  the  law  so  that  deserted  wives  will  not  be  eligible 
for  relief  will  necessarily  work  a  hardship  to  a  few  worthy  cases. 
The  good  of  the  few  must,  however,  be  sacrificed  for  the  good 
oLrflini'i^ViHjy.     The  experience  of  a  few  months  seems  to  hav^ 
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made  clear  what  our  future  attitude  and  recommendation  as  to 
desertion  cases  should  be. 

While  we  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  of  adverse 
criticism  of  the  funds  to  parents  act  and  similar  laws  it  is  grati- 
fying to  see  and  know  that  all  the  critics  express  sympathy 
with  the  motives  which  underlie  this  law.  All  concede  that  a 
mother  who  is  mentally,  physically  and  morally  competent  to 
care  for  her  children  is  the  very  best  guardian  for  them  and 
that  the  home  which  is  fit  is  the  very  best  place  in  which  this 
care  can  be  exercised.  Nor  do  they  find  fault  with  the  granting 
of  relief  in  such  cases  sufficient  to  preserve  the  home  and  keep 
the  family  circle  unbroken.  The  chief  objection  made  by  our 
critics  is  that  the  honest  and  judicious  administration  of  a  public 
fund  for  private  charity  is  impossible.  I  trust  I  may  be  par- 
doned when  I  reply  to  such  critics,  "come  and  see."  True,  we; 
are  only  in  the  inception  of  the  work.  It  is  too  early  to  predict 
what  the  final  outcome  will  be.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  we 
have  made  marked  progress  in  the  face  of  many  discouraging 
conditions.  If  it  is  possible  to  surmount  the  difificulties  which 
beset  the  juvenile  court  of  Chicago  and  satisfactorily  administer 
this  law,  then  it  is  possible  to  successfully  administer  a  similar 
law  in  any  city,  county  or  state  in  the  Union. 

It  is  conceded  that  "the  administration  of  relief  within  the 
homes  of  the  poor  is  a  delicate  ministry  and  requires  deep,  abid- 
ing personal  and  sympathetic  interest."  It  is  not  conceded, 
however,  that  private  philanthropic  and  charitable  societies  are 
the  only  medium  through  which  the  relief  can  be  successfully 
administered.  This  deep,  abiding  personal  and  sympathetic 
interest,  necessary  to  properly  administer  relief,  is,  after  all,  a 
personal  equation  which  is  more  likely  to  distinguish  individuals 
than  organizations  and  societies  as  such.  Given  the  power  to 
appoint  and  adequately  compensate  it  surely  would  be  possible 
for  the  court  to  secure  competent  and  even  talented  service. 
Then  again,  we  are  told  that  public  relief  'dries  up  the  springs 
of  personal  charity;  that  private  initiative  will  not  enter  the  field 
of  such  undertaking,  or  if  in  the  field,  rapidly  abandons  it." 
This  argument  is  familiar,  though  heretofore  used  against  rather 
than  in  support  of  our  great  charity  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions. It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  give  some  local 
history  from  which  we  of  the  West  arc  warranted  in  drawing 
lessons. 

The  Illinois  juvenile  court  law  of  1899  was  very  incomplete. 
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The  first  judges  to  preside  over  the  juvenile  court  found  that 
while  the  law  empowered  the  court  to  designate  one  or  more 
discreet  persons  to  act  as  probation  officers  it  also  provided 
that  they  should  receive  no  compensation,  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  successful  administration  of  the  juvenile  law 
depended  as  much,  if  not  more,  upon  an  intelligent  and  efficient 
prol)ation  department  as  it  did  upon  an  efficient  judge.  Adequate 
and  competent  service  of  this  kind  is  entitled  to  pay.  The  county 
board  when  appealed  to,  retired  behind  the  plea  of  no  authority 
to  pay  and  no  money  to  pay  with.  Private  philanthropy  repre- 
sented by  a  group  of  Chicago's  progressive  women  stepped  into 
the  breach  and  employed  and  i)aid  first  five  and  later  twenty-two 
competent  persons,  also  women,  who  worked  under  the  direction 
of  the  court  as  probation  officers.  In  time  the  public  became 
educated.  The  law  was  amended  and  the  financial  burden  of  a 
probation  department  was  assumed  as  a  public  duty.  The  history 
of  our  prol)ation  department  is  the  history  of  our  detention 
home  and  of  our  medical  clinic.  In  each  case  private  philan- 
thropy blazed  the  trail,  demonstrated  the  need,  educated  the 
public  and  then  willingly  and  gracefully  retired  when  the 
county  board  entered  the  field  and  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  discharging  its  manifest  duties  and  obligations.  Instead 
of  drying  up  the  ''springs  of  personal  charity,"  they  have 
since  become  deeper  and  more  extensive.  First  one  and  then 
another  civic  and  social  need  or  reform  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  by  private  initiative.  The  people,  thus 
enlightened,  willingly  assume  and  discharge  these  legal  obliga- 
tions and  private  philanthropy,  encouraged  and  strengthened  by 
its  successive  achievements,  passes  gladly  on  to  new  and  broader 
fields  of  human  endeavor. 

Those  of  us  in  Chicago  who  believe  that  the  funds  to  parents 
act  is  fundamentally  sound,  are  not  as  you  see,  unmindful  of  the 
obstacles  to  be  surmounted  in  its  successful  administration. 
Firm  in  our  convictions  of  the  justness  of  our  cause,  conscious 
of  the  difficulties  before  us,  we  i)ropose  to  test  the  practicability 
of  administering  a  public  fund  for  personal  charity  through  the 
medium  of  public  officials.  We  may  fail  but  it  will  only  be  after 
a  brave  fight.  The  mothers  we  would  honor,  the  children  we 
would  protect,  the  homes  we  would  i)rcscrve  arc  our  inspiration. 

"God,"  said  an  old  Rabbi,  "could  not  be  everywhere  and 
therefore  He  made  mothers."  Fighting  for  such  a  cause,  we 
should  not  fail. 
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Child.   I,   No.  5:51-4.  July,   1912 

riihiic     Pensions    to     Widows:     Exi)t'ricnccs     and     ()l)Scrvations 
Which  Lead  Me  to  Oppose  Such  a  Law.     Frederic  Alniy 

I  call  this  i)aper  "Public  Pensions  to  Widows."  1  will  not 
discuss  particularly  the  recent  laws  giving  such  pensions  in 
Illinois,  Missouri,  California,  Michigan  and  Oklahoma,  or  the 
hills  now  pending  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  or  the  state  com- 
mission studying  this  subject  in  Massachusetts,  or  the  efforts 
in  Colorado,  but  will  discuss  general  princii)les.  I  have  been 
called  a  saint  and  a  fool  for  taking  this  paper  on  short  notice. 
Moreover,  1  fmd  I  am  scheduled  to  oppose  such  laws,  though  for 
over  a  year  in  the  Survey  and  elsewhere  1  am  on  record  as  well 
disposed  towards  them,  though  of  the  opinion  that  private 
charity  is,  for  the  present,  safer. 

Widowhood  is  a  most  innocent  cause  of  poverty,  especially 
])itiful  because  of  its  pain  and  waste,  and  very  costly  to  society 
because  the  poverty  is  apt  to  increase  in  geometrical  progression, 
twofold,  fourfold,  or  even  more  in  each  generation,  as  the  neg- 
lected children  mature.  Sickness  is  also  usually  an  innocent 
cause  of  poverty,  though  there  are  se.xual  diseases  of  appetite, 
and  the  poverty  of  a  family  is  still  greater  when  the  husband  is 
not  (lc:i(l  but  is  a  living  cost  and  danger.  In  such  cases,  the 
children  have  a  father's  counsel  but  less  food  than  if  they  had 
none. 

Neglected  childhood  is,  in  all  the  world,  the  very  most 
innocent,  appealing  and  frequent  cause  of  poverty  and  crime. 
TVn-erty  is  often  chosen,  but  the  pauper  child  never  chooses  his 
l)overty  and  his  courses  punish  the  society  which  has  so  foolishly 
neglected  him.  The  cry  of  the  children  has  been  heard  ;  street 
children  are  gone,  factory  children  arc  going  and  the  institution 
child  must  go.  Home-made  children  give  the  best  results  and 
even  the  foster  home  must  go,  unless  the  parents  of  the  child 
are  unfit. 

A  stui)id  fear  of  spending  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines  of 
charity,  and  a  still  more  stupid  tear  of  pauperizing  on  the  part 
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of  the  Pharisees  of  charity,  has  made  us  penny  wise  and  pound 
fooHsh.  The  devil  of  pauperizing  has  been  made  a  bogy  of. 
'I'hat  devil  had  his  claws  cut  long  ago  by  organized  charity ;  but 
organized  charity  hates  to  give,  and  in  some  cities  gives  only  in 
secret.  When  organized  charity  learns  to  be  generous,  without 
blushing,  it  will  come  into  its  own,  and  the  widowhood  of 
poverty  will  then  get  as  liberal  indemnity  as  the  widowhood  of 
industrial  disaster.  Such  widowhood  is  just  as  innocent — and  it 
is  just  as  dangerous  to  society — if  not  relieved;  but  as  Mr. 
Kingsley  showed  us  at  St.  Louis,  his  fifty  Cherry  Hill  families 
received  twenty  times  as  much  in  indemnity  relief,  so  to  speak, 
as  fifty  similar  families  received  from  our  best  charity  organiza- 
tion societies. 

I  should  like  to  see  in  every  city  a  survey  of  all  the  children 
who  are  in  institutions  and  in  foster  homes,  and  then  a  statement 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  those  children  among  them  whose 
own  homes  are  more  fit  except  for  poverty.  I  have  always 
favored  private  outdoor  relief,  but  it  is  inadequate,  and  today  all 
over  the  country,  except  in  a  few  cities,  families  of  widows 
are  being  ruthlessly  scattered  for  lack  of  charity.  Will  public 
outdoor  relief  be  more  adequate  or  better?  Students  of  public 
outdoor  relief  know  well  how  it  increases  pauperism,  but  does 
not  neglected  childhood  increase  pauperism  even  more? 

For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  been  a  charity  organization 
secretary  and  a  special  student  and  opponent  of  public  outdoor 
relief.  In  Charities  for  1899  I  had  elaborate  articles  on  the 
public  and  private  outdoor  relief  of  forty  cities.  I  know  the 
dangers  of  relief,  but  last  year  at  Boston  I  said  with  Devine, 
"Our  resources  for  relief  are  woefully  inadequate.  Our  use  oi 
relief  has  been  most  sparing  and  timid.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  we  have  caused  more  pauperism  by  our  failure  to  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  life,  for  the  education  and  training  of 
children,  and  fore  the  care  and  convalescence  of  the  sick,  than 
we  have  of  excessive  relief,  even  if  we  include  indiscriminate 
alms."  Can  we  harness  public  relief  as  we  have  harnessed  steam 
and  electricity  through  skillful  engineers  so  that  we  can  have 
its  power  without  its  danger? 

Why  am  I  opposed  to  this  plan  of  public  pensions  for  wid- 
ows? My  opposition  is  not  academic.  I  do  not  care  whether 
the  relief  is  a  public  or  a  private  function,  or  whether  it  is 
given  by  the  poor  master,  or  by  the  juvenile  court  as  in  Chicago, 
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or  by  children's  guardians,  or  l)y  a  hoard  (jf  home  assistance  as 
proposed  in  New  York.  1  think  much,  very  mucli,  of  Thomas 
Mackay's  classic  argument  that  to  the  imagination  of  the  poor 
the  public  treasury  is  inexhaustible  and  their  right,  and  that 
they  drop  upon  it  without  thrift,  as  they  dare  not  do  on  private 
charity,  and  this  argument  is  one  that  cannot  be  met  by  any 
excellence  of  administration ;  but  I  remember  too  that  pauper- 
izing by  alms  is  no  w'orse  than  pauperizing  by  neglect.  More- 
over, Mackay's  argument  applies  mainly  to  indolence  and  im- 
providence, which  are  voluntary.  The  poverty  of  widowhood 
is  not  usually  due  to  lack  of  thrift,  and  what  widow  ever  became 
a  widow  because  aid  was  public  rather  than  private?  . — 

The  crux  of  my  opposition  to  public  pensions  today  is  that 
the  public  does  not  stand  for  fit  salaries  for  relief.  I  am  an 
advocate  of  more  adequate  relief,  but  I  am  an  advocate  first  of 
more  adequate  brains  and  work  for  the  poor.  Relief  without 
brains  is  as  bad  as  medicine  without  doctors.  1  would  much 
rather  see  doctors  without  medicine,  or  salaries  without  relief, 
as  is  the  practice  of  some  of  the  best  of  our  charity  organization 
societies.  Like  undoctored  drugs,  untrained  relief  is  poisonous 
to  the  poor.  Good  charity  is  expensive,  and  poor  charity  is 
worse  than  none,  yet  what  city  would  support  adequate  case  work 
for  its  public  aid? 

In  Buffalo  where  we  have  had  organized  charity  for  thirty- 
five  years  and  for  five  years  much  talk  and  less  practice  of 
adequate  relief,  pubhc  opinion  supports  adequate  salaries  for  a 
large  staff  in  the  charity  organization  society.  Nevertheless,  the 
city  poor  office  has  but  five  investigators,  while  we  have  four- 
teen, of  better  ability — moreover,  the  city  investigators  merely 
investigate,  while  we  make  plans,  find  friends  and  find  money 
from  natural  sources.  Last  month  the  money  found  by  our  paid 
visitors  from  relatives,  employers  and  friends  nearly  equalled 
the  total  of  their  salaries,  and  if  we  add  the  wages  for  work 
found  by  them  it  would  have  exceeded  their  salaries.  Of  course 
these  visitors  gave  the  poor  also  a  service  which  is  worth  ten 
times  more  than  the  money  they  get  for  them  ;  but  I  find  that 
the  monthly  statement  of  this  money  got  by  them  for  their  poor, 
does  much  to  justify  the  salaries  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Will  the  voters  stand  in  any  city  for  the  salaries  without 
which  charity  is  a  pest  and  curse?  Even  in  Chicago  where  a 
l)ad  law  in  a  good  cause  is  redeemed  by  a  good  judge,  I  do  not 
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find  any  indication  of  adequate  case  work.  Judge  Pinckney  has 
voluntarily  associated  with  himself  a  salaried  case  committee, 
paid  for  by  private  charities  and  not  from  the  public  treasury; 
but  the  record  stories,  which  I  have  glanced  at  in  the  few  days 
since  I  undertook  this  paper,  would  not  pass  muster  for  case 
work  in  some  cities.  'J'hey  show  good  diagnosis  and  study  of 
temperaments,  but  1  have  not  noticed  in  them  search  for  rela- 
tives who  can  give,  or  attempts  to  find  work  or  to  find  better 
paid  work,  or  official  records  of  the  school  attendance  of  children 
as  a  conditicni  of  aid,  or  constructive  plans  for  removing  poverty. 
A  pension  committee  needs  all  of  these  things  for  its  action. 
Even  under  Judge  Pinckney,  the  Chicago  relief  looks  like  mere 
relief,  which  keeps  the  family  from  deteriorating  after  the  bread- 
winner has  gone.  Indemnity  relief  may  have  no  higher  function 
than  to  prevent  deterioration,  but  charity  relief  aims  to  redeem 
the  family.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  taxpayers'  money 
should  be  educational  and  constructive. 

How  does  the  adequacy  of  Judge  Pinckney's  relief  compare 
with  private  charity  relief?  I  have  only  Buff^alo  to  compare  with. 
Judge  Pinckney  has  absolute  carte  blanche  and  can  give  millions 
on  his  whim  ;  his  work  has  been  splendidly  guarded  and  intelli- 
gent and  is  the  highwater  mark  of  what  can  be  expected  today 
of  public  charity.  In  eleven  months  (to  June  i,  1912)  316  fam- 
ilies had  an  average  of  $262  each  per  year.  In  Buffalo,  which  is 
above  the  average  in  private  relief,  707  widows  applied  last  year, 
of  whom  230  had  money  aid,  averaging  $35  a  year  each.  This 
means  nothing,  however,  for  the  figures  include  old  widows 
without  children,  widows  who  had  one  month's  casual  aid,  etc., 
twenty-four  widows,  who  had  our  aid  for  twelve  consecutive 
months,  averaged  $152  ])er  annum  from  us,  or  with  city  aid 
included,  $180  per  month,  which  is  70  per  cent  of  the  Chicago 
aid.  The  Buffalo  families  have  earnings,  however,  and  aid  from 
relatives,  as  the  Chicago  families  must  have  had  also.  The  only 
fair  comparison  would  be  the  budgets  rather  than  the  pensions 
and  these  I  have  not  on  tap  for  Buffalo,  though  I  have  been 
given  the  Chicago  figures.  The  maximum  C.  O.  S.  pensions  in 
Buffalo  were  $301  and  $307  per  year — an  adequate  family  budget 
for  the  poor  is  not  less  than  $700  a  year. 

A  fact  of  the  very  first  importance  in  this  connection  was 
stated  last  year  in  my  Boston  i)aper.  that  out  of  2,240  families 
treated  in  that  year  by  the  P)U ff alo  sfX'iety  only  seven  were  found 
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to  l)c  absolutely  dcpcntlcnt  for  as  much  as  even  six  months  with 
uo  incouie  at  all  froui  earnings,  relatives,  lodgers,  or  any 
source  except  charity.  I  his  shows  clearly  both  the  danger  of 
exaggeration  and  tlic  need  of  investigation. 

Salaries  are  usually  far  more  adeciuate  with  private  charity 
than  with  public.  Money  relief  is  inadequate  with  either,  but  bad, 
\ery  bad,  as  the  relief  given  by  private  charity  has  been  in  many 
cities  it  has  not  been  so  bad  or  so  niggardly  with  individual 
ianiilies  as  public  outdoor  relief.  We  still  find  doles  with 
either  public  or  private  charity,  though  $2  a  week  orders  to 
widows  every  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  with  $2  weekly  or  $104  a 
year  as  a  uiaxinium  for  the  family  is  still  typical  with  public 
charity,  ])ut  the  rare  exception  with  private.  The  private  charity 
which  has  not  the  energy  to  find  adequate  relief  will  not  be 
likely  to  have  the  wisdom  to  use  it  wisely  when  found.  The 
valuable  pension  system  of  private  charity  is  not  half  developed 
as  a  money  raiser.  It  is  my  belief  that  modern  organized  charity 
is  the  most  liberal  as  well  as  the  most  tender  ])ersonal  and 
ctTective  charity  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Politics  exist 
with  either  public  or  private  charity,  but  more  with  public  charity, 
bit  men  are  more  often  found  by  private  charity  than  by  public 
where  the  tail  of  a  long  ticket  is  often  designated  by  party  man- 
agers with  little  public  attention.  The  valuable  cooperation  of 
volunteers  through  case  committees  is  a  splendid  part  of  the 
Chicago  plan  and  exists  with  Boston  outdoor  relief  but  is  as 
exceptional  with  pul)lic  charity  as  it  is  universal  with  private 
charity. 

Will  public  relief  check  the  giving  of  private  relief  as  sug- 
!;ested  in  Chahners  "seven  fountains"  so  that  nothing  will  be 
gained  because  private  givers  will  leave  it  all  to  the  public 
treasury?  My  elaborate  study  in  1899  seemed  to  show  that  just 
this  happened,  and  that  private  giving  was  trifling  in  cities  wdiere 
])ul)lic  aid  was  given.  Dr.  Devine  thinks  this  and  said  at  the 
last  New  York  state  conference  of  charities  at  Watertown  that 
public  outdoor  relief  would  rc(iuire  at  least  a  million  dollars  a 
year  in  New  York  City  and  that  he  firmly  believed  from  ample 
exi)erience  in  Berlin,  Paris,  and  this  country,  that  with  it  there 
would  be  more  neglected  poverty  and  distress  than  without  it. 
Dr.  Devine  thinks  private  relief  most  inadequate,  however,  and 
so  do  Alexander  Johnson,  Folks,  Hebbard,  Tucker.  Kingsley  and 
many  others  who  differ  as  to  public  pensions. 
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The  question  is  active  in  New  York  state  where  the  report 
of  the  congestion  commission  February  28,  191 1,  which  was 
•reviewed  at  length  in  the  Survey  for  March  11,  18  and  25  was 
followed  by  the  report  of  the  New  York  City  conference  of 
charities  and  correction  rendered  last  May  after  a  year's  consid- 
eration. This  report  advocated  public  pensions  to  widows. 
Both  this  report  and  the  New  York  bill  recognize  the  danger  of 
public  administration  as  inadequate  and  provide  that  the  public 
money  shall  go  through  private  charities.  If  this  is  a  return  to 
public  subsidies  to  private  charities  it  seems  to  me  indescribably 
bad,  for  such  subsidies  lead  to  sectarian  appeals,  to  lobbying 
and  to  a  scrambling  at  the  public  trough  for  patronage. 

I  have  the  detail  of  many  of  the  state  bills  and  laws,  but 
they  cannot  be  described  in  a  paper  so  short  as  this  must  be  if 
there  is  to  be  time  for  discussion. 

It  is  no  light  thing  to  reverse  a  policy  of  many  years  in 
regard  to  public  outdoor  relief.  It  was  abolished  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  thirty  years  ago;  it  never  existed  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, San  Francisco  and  in  many  of  our  chief  cities  and  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  dead  issue  in  this  conference.  Times  change, 
however,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  in  this  day  public 
outdoor  relief  cannot  be  successful.  It  weighs  with  me  that  the 
equally  delicate  work  of  child  placing  is  successfully  done  by 
public  charity,  though  the  arguments  against  it  would  be  similar. 
Over  and  over  private  charity  has  blazed  the  way  for  what 
became  public  safety  after  standards  had  been  developed  and 
established,  and  this  process  I  believe  in.  The  curse  of  the  old 
name  is  something  and  the  new  and  better  associations  will  make 
it  easier  to  keep  up  the  new  and  better  standards. 

I  am  myself  still  opposed  to  public  pensions,  though  with 
their  aims  I  am  so  much  in  sympathy  that  I  shall  welcome 
experiments,  in  states  not  my  own  which  may  demonstrate 
whether  they  will  succeed.  Even  in  the  beginning  such  public 
relief  does  not  reach  the  best  standards  of  private  relief,  I  shall 
be  willing  to  wait  before  judging  if  it  improves  steadily. 
Universal  suffrage  does  not  give  immediate  good  government. 
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Survey.     29:459-66.     January  4,  1913 

Public    Pensions    to    Widows    witli    Chikhcii. 
C.  C.  Carstens 

The  most  important  experiment  in  Widows'  Pensions  has 
boon  undertaken  under  a  statute  which  was  passed  in  Illinois 
and  came  into  operation  on  July  i,  191 1,  but,  as  far  as  known, 
has  not  been  taken  advantage  of  in  any  of  the  counties  of  the 
state  except  Cook  County,  in  which  Chicago  is  situated.  The 
text  of  the  law,  which  is  an  amendment  to  section  7  of  the 
juvenile  court  law,  is  as  follows: 

If  the  parent  or  parents  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  are 
poor  and  unable  to  properly  care  for  the  said  child,  but  are  otherwise 
proper  guardians,  and  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  such  child  to  remain  at 
home,  the  court  may  enter  an  order  finding  such  facts  and  fixing  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable  the  parent  or  parents  to  properly 
care  for  such  child,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board,  through  its  county  agent  or  otherwise,  to  pay  such  parent  or 
parents  at  such  times  as  said  order  may  designate  the  amount  so  specified 
for  the  care  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  until  further  order  of 
the   court. 

Theory   of  Legislation 

The  theory  upon  which  pension  legislation  was  based  in  this 
state,  as  in  the  others,  was  that  children  were  being  separated 
from  their  mothers  for  reasons  of  poverty  only,  and  that  chil- 
dren were  coming  before  the  juvenile  court  for  forms  of 
waywardness  or  delinquency  which  the  tourt  believed  were  due 
to  the  lack  of  the  necessary  care  which  the  mother  was  capable 
of  providing,  but  which  she  was  prevented  from  giving  because 
of  the  necessity  of  going  out  to  earn  the  support  for  herself 
and  her  children. 

The  term  "dependent  children"  does  not  have  the  same 
meaning  in  every  state.  In  most  states,  the  class  of  dependent 
children  includes  neglected  as  well  as  dependent  children,  and  in 
certain  states  it  includes  a  considerable  number  of  those  that  in 
other  states  would  be  classed  as  wayward.  When,  therefore,  it 
is  stated  that  children  have  been  committed  to  institutions,  before 
one  can  reach  a  conclusion  regarding  the  number  of  children 
that  have  been  taken  from  homes  because  of  poverty  only,  it  is 
necessary  to  separate  from  this  total  the  number  that  have  been 
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removed  because  of  the  neglect,  crime,  cruelty,  drunkenness  or 
other  vice  of  the  parents,  so  that  they  might  have  a  better  home 
than  the  parent  has  been  able  or  wilHng  to  provide.  We  must 
also  deduct  the  number  that  were  removed  because  of  the  chil- 
dren's own  waywardness,  with  wdiich  the  home  was  unable  to 
cope. 

Poverty  as  a  Single  Factor 

This  lack  of  distinction  between  neglected,  wayward  and 
dependent  children  is  at  the  foundation  of  much  loose  thinking 
on  this  subject,  and  at  final  analysis  the  number  of  children  who 
have  been  removed  from  their  mothers  because  of  poverty  alone 
is  found  to  be  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  in  these 
various  institutions.  That  there  are  children  in  institutions  or  in 
the  care  of  children's  societies  because  of  poverty  alone  is  un- 
questionably true,  but  it  is  essential  that  one  should  have  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  their  number,  so  as  to  determine  the  advisability 
of  developing  an  entirely  new  form  of  public  aid  to  provide 
against  this  evil. 

In  Illinois  the  term  "dependent  children"  includes  also  such 
neglected  children  as  are  placed  before,  the  court  because  their 
homes  are  so  l)ad  that  the  court  steps  in  and  requires  their 
removal  to  institutions  or  to  other  homes.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  number  of  commitments  made  during  the  six  months 
ending  June  30,  191 1 — the  six  months  just  preceding  the  enact- 
ment of  the  funds  to  parents  act — by  comparison  with  the  com- 
mitments in  the  same  months  a  year  later.  There  were  com- 
mitted to  the  various  private  institutions  of  Cook  County  in 
the  first  six  months  of  191 1,  125  fewer  dependent  children  than 
during  the  corresponding  months  of  191 2,  which,  since  the  pen- 
sion law  went  into  effect,  were  the  months  in  which  the  granting 
of  pensions  was  the  most  active.  While  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  granting  of  pensions  has  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  number  of  dependent  children  in  institutions,  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  at  least  clear  that  the  number  of  commit- 
ments of  dependent  children  to  societies  and  institutions  has  not 
been  reduced  by  the  pensions.  The  increase  of  commitments 
was  due  to  other  causes  and  the  numl)cr  was  but  slightly,  if  at 
all,  affected  by  the  granting  of  pensions. 
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I )irrstii^(iti(>ii   of  .  Ipplicaiits 

Imoiii  July  I,  191 1,  to  January  i(),  1912,  there  were  3.^5 
applications  for  pensions.  From  January  16,  191 2,  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1912,  there  were  1,115  appHcations,  makinj^  a  total  of 
1,450  appHcations  to  Septem])er  30  inclusive.  The  number  of 
pensions  granted  up  to  September  30  was  522,  which  affected 
1,769  children.  Of  this  number,  156  children  in  41  families  were 
no  longer  pensioned  on  September  30,  the  number  on  September 
.<o  tiierefore  l)eing  481  families  and  1,613  children.  These  numbers 
had  l)ecn  increased  to  503  and  1,700  respectively  during  October. 
The  amount  expended  for  pensions  during  September  was 
$io.c;22  and  during  October,  $11,713.  This  last  amount  would 
make  an  average  pension  expenditure  of  $5.(S9  per  child  and 
$23.28  per  family.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  pensions, 
exclusive  of  cost  of  administration,  will  be,  during  the  next 
year,  not  less  than  $200,000. 

When  the  plan  for  pensions  came  in  force,  the  Chicago 
juvenile  court  was  not  at  once  equipped  with  sufficient  probation 
officers  to  make  the  necessary  investigations,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  a  large  number  of  applications  for  pensions  had  been 
accumulated  that  enough  probation  officers  were  appointed  to 
make  the  investigations  necessary  to  determine  the  advisabilfty 
of  granting  a  pension,  and  to  supervise  the  family  intelligently 
when  a  pension  had  been  granted.  The  amount  of  investigation 
and  supervision  grew  so  rapidly  toward  the  end  of  191 1  and 
the  force  of  probation  officers  was  so  inadequate  that  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court  asked  the  assistance  of  a  group  of  citizens 
not  connected  with  the  court  to  organize  themselves  into  a  citi- 
zens' advisory  committee;  and,  when  the  judge  also  asked  the 
cooperation  of  private  agencies  in  sifting  the  facts  in  the  pension 
cases,  a  pension  case  committee  of  seven  was  organized,  con- 
sisting of  the  chief  probation  officer  and  his  deputy,  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Charities  and  a  group  of  other  private  non- 
sectarian  societies  interested  in  the  w^ork  of  the  juvenile  court, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  Jewish  Home-Finding  So- 
ciety, the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  other  Catholic  agencies  inter- 
ested in  children.  The  chief  probation  officer  was  chosen  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  but  he  and  his  deputy  were  not  given 
a  vote.     At  the  beginning,  a  representative  of  the  county  relief 
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agent,  through  whose  office  the  payments  are  approved,  also  sat 
with  this  coniniittee,  Init  when  important  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  advisahiHty  of  pensioning  certain  famihes  arose,  the 
county  agent's  representative  withdrev^r  and  preferred  to  present 
his  facts  directly  to  the  judge — a  procedure  which  has  been 
continued  throughout  the  year. 

The  Case  Co^nmittee  and  the  Judge 

Since  January  i6,  1912,  this  case  committee  has  held  semi- 
weekly  meetings.  Their  recommendations  have  been  based  in 
most  cases  upon  the  facts  presented  by  the  probation  officers  to 
whom  the  individual  applications  for  pensions  had  been  assigned 
for  inquiry.  The  committee  has  not  hesitated  to  make  certain 
inquiries  itself  through  its  .members  when  it  has  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  facts  presented,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  decision  for  pension 
has  been  made  on  the  probation  officer's  presentation.  The  com- 
mittee's recommendations  have  been  of  great  help  to  the  judge 
in  deciding  what  families  should  be  pensioned,  and  he  has  beeii 
largely  guided  by  them  in  his  decision  both  as  to  whether  the 
pension  should  be  granted  and  as  to  its  amount. 

Whenever  this  case  committee  has  decided  to  recommend  to 
the  judge  that  he  pension  a  certain  family,  the  name  and  address 
are  given  to  the  county  relief  agent's  representative,  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  his  department  of  the  advisability 
of  a  pension.     For  this  ten  days  are  generally  allowed. 

When  the  case  comes  before  the  judge  for  a  hearing,  the 
mother  and  children  who  are  prospective  beneficiaries  of  the 
pension  come  before  him ;  the  probation  officer  who  has  made 
the  investigation  presents  the  case ;  the  deputy  chief  probation 
officer  presents  the  recommendation  of  the  case  committee,  and 
the  county  agent's  representative  adds  such  data  as  he  has  gath- 
ered through  his  independent  investigation.  On  the  facts  from 
these  three  sources  the  judge  generally  reaches  his  conclusion 
without  much  difficulty.  The  county  agent's  representative  has 
often  added  materially  to  the  information  regarding  the  family's 
financial  status,  the  financial  status  of  the  relatives,  and  their 
ability  to  help.  In  some  instances  also  the  county  agent's  depart- 
ment has  furnished  more  or  less  reliable  information  regarding 
the  family's  moral  character.  If  the  judge  decides  that  a  pension 
should  be  granted,  he  charges  the  mother  with  the  duty  of 
keeping   accurate   account   of   her  expenses    and   promises   visits 
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by  a  proljatioii  ofliccr,  whom  she  is  to  aa|uaint  with  her  financial 
(-xpeiuHturcs  in  detail.  It  is  generally  arranged  that'  the  sitper- 
\  ision  of  the  family  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  one  who  has 
made  tlie  original   investigation. 

Kind   of  Investigation   Made 

I'Vom  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  this  case 
committee  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  and  from  a  patient  hearing 
of  the  presentation  of  cases  by  the  various  probation  officers,  the 
writer  did  not  acquire  much  confidence  in  the  kind  of  investiga- 
tion that  the  probation  officers  make.  In  many  instances  the 
probation  officer,  after  a  meager  investigation,  presented  certain 
facts  which  were  wholly  inadequate  for  determining  whether  or 
not  a  pension  was  advisable,  and  the  case  was  then  referred 
back  to  the  probation  officer  for  additional  inquiry  on  certain 
specific  points.  Not  infrequently  it  was  necessary  to  refer  the 
case  a  second  and  third  time.  Not  infrequently  meetings  of  the 
case  committee  w'ere  held  at  which  deferred  cases  were  the  order 
of  the  day,  only  to  have  them  deferred  again  and  again.  The 
committee's  w^ork  was  delayed,  their  time  was  spent  in  mere 
technical  criticism,  and  the  families  were  kept  from  a  week  to 
a  month  longer  without  the  definite  and  prompt  answer  which 
they  anxiously  awaited  and  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

The  separate  investigation  made  by  the  county  agent's  de- 
partment, while  contributing  materially  to  the  facts  about  the 
family,  was  found  to  be  made  frequently  with  a  brutality  to 
which  no  applicant  for  assistance  should  be  exposed.  Insinua- 
tions were  made  regarding  immoral  conditions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood inquiry  about  the  widow  which  were  based  upon 
neither  facts  nor  suspicions,  but  which  the  county  representative 
threw  out  to  arouse  interest  in  his  inquiry,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  hoped  to  get  incriminating  information. 

Character  of  Probation  Officers 

With  some  exceptions,  the  group  of  thirteen  probation  officers 
were  political  appointees  of  the  president  of  the  county  board  for 
periods  of  sixty  days,  in  contravention  of  the  civil  service  law. 
They  inspired  no  confidence  in  their  ability  to  make  the  neces- 
sary inquiries  with  such  tact  and  insight  as  to  determine  the 
wisdom  of  pensioning,  or  in  their  ability  to  supervise  a  pensioned 
family  in  such  a  way  that  their  work  would  develop  any  reason- 
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able  plan  or  any  good  results  for  the  family.  Not  only  were  a 
considerable  number  incapable,  but  more  serious  charges  could 
be  made  against  certain  members  of  the  staff  which  would 
entirely  unfit  them  for  important  public  service.  Much  of  their 
time  was  spent  in  dawdling  in  the  office,  aside  from  the  great 
waste  of  time  which  their  inefficiency  and  inexperience  made 
necessary  at  the  meetings  of  the  case  committee,  and  in  securing 
additional  facts  on  the  same  family  by  repeated  visits.  The 
office  direction  of  their  work  was  very  meager,  much  time  and 
energy  was  lost  in  that  way,  and  a  good  deal  of  their  undirected 
work  was  done  to  little  purpose. 

In  certain  instances  the  probation  officers  made  an  investiga- 
tion sufficiently  complete  to  answer  the  question  whether  a  pen- 
sion should  be  granted  or  not,  but  wholly  inadequate  for  any 
constructive  and  supervisory  work  with  the  family.  It  must  be 
conceded  that,  where  an  average  of  $23.28  is  provided  for  each 
family,  temptations  come  to  spend  money  recklessly  or  foolishly, 
even  in  some  of  the  better  families.  A  pension  plan  of  this  sort 
requires  careful  following  up,  so  that  appropriate  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  health  of  mother  and  children,  employment  of  older 
children,  difficulties  in  discipline,  an  improved  diet,  and  many 
other  matters  that  come  up  in  family  life,  besides  advice  on 
expenditures,  may  be  made.  The  probation  officer's  investigation, 
however,  seemed  to  develop  into  espionage  instead  of  friendly 
supervision. 

Study   of  100   Pensioned   Families 

By  means  of  a  small  staff  of  trained  investigators,  an  inquiry 
was  undertaken  by  the  writer,  with  the  cordial  and  helpful 
cooperation  of  the  judge,  the  chief  probation  officer,  and  his 
deputy.  The  circumstances  of  one  hundred  pensioned  families 
chosen  at  random  were  looked  into.  These  families  were  visited 
in  their  own  homes  and  a  patient  and  painstaking  statement  was 
had  from  them  regarding  their  present  situation,  the  health, 
schooling,  and  work  of  the  children,  the  mother's  health,  work 
and  fitness  to  care  for  them,  the  adequacy  of  the  pension,  the 
items  of  the  budget,  and  the  individual  expenditures  per  week. 
Incjuiry  was  also  made  with  reference  to  the  family's  condition 
before  the  death  of  the  breadwinner,  and  after  the  breakdown 
had  occurred  and  before  the  pension  began.  In  addition,  other 
inquiries  were  made  in  verification  if  it  seemed  necessary. 
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The  results  of  this  iiKiuiry  are  suniniarizcd   in   the   foUowing 

l;ihle: 

Doubt- 
Yes.      No.     ful. 

Was    the    probation    officer's    investigation    adequate? 36         64 

Is  the  probation  oflicer  of  the  type  to  render  the  neces- 
sary service,  and  is  the  relationship  developing  be- 
tween   mother   and    probation    officer    satisfactory? 14         80  6 

Is  the  probation  officer's  supervision  over  health,  train- 
ing and  diet  of  the  children,  and  over  the  family 
budget,    adequate?     11  89 

Is  the  i)robation  officer's  supervision  resulting  in  a  devel- 
opment of  any  plan  and  in  good  results  for  the 
family  ?     7  88  5 

Is    the    relief    adequate ? 61  39 

Is  school  attendance  of  the  children   satisfactory? 72  18  10 

Is    the    mother    with    her    children    a    reasonable   period    of 

time?     86  13  i 

Is  there   evidence   in    the    mother's   and   children's    attitude 

of     undue    dependence  ? 24  74  2 

Have  the  church,  relatives,  employers  or  private  societies 
become  less  interested,  or  ceased  their  interest  alto- 
gether,   since   the   pension    began  ? 51  19  30 

Are    the    standards    of    the    family    such    that     the    home 

should  be  maintained  for  both  mother  and  children?..      81  10  9 

Are    improvements    noted    over    the    care    that    the    family 

had    previous    to    the    pension    period? 58  35  7 

Are   there   conditions   in    the    family   that   need    remedy   by 

court  order  if  the  pension   is   to   be   continued? 32  55  13 

Was    the    application    due    to    the    existence    of    a    pension 

plan    from    public   funds  ? 34  64  2. 

This  study  of  one  hundred  cases  has  led  to  conclusions  that 
caimot  but  have  weight  in  determining  the  value  of  the  pension 
plans  in  force  in  Chicago. 

Meaning    of   Word  "Pension' 

The  term  "pension"  is  not  a  new  one  in  the  vocabulary  of 
agencies  which  work  with  needy  families.  It  implies  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  family  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  that  are  available  and  that  may  be  made 
available.  In  addition  it  suggests  that  the  whole  need  not  covered 
by  the  family's  own  resources  be  met  by  the  payment  of  sums 
per  week  or  month,  so  that  the  family  may  feel  the  assurance 
of  having  the  budget  complete  and  of  knowing  just  what  amount 
they  may  count  upon  receiving  in  a  given  period.  It  further 
implies  the  principle  that  under  those  circumstances  the   family 
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is  much  more  likely  to  develop  the  elements  of  self-respect,  self- 
confidence  and  thrift  which  result  in  total  family  rehabilitation. 
]t  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  use  of  the  word  "pension" 
is  no  different  from  the  use  of  the  word  "relief"  as  it  exists  in 
the  more  enlightened  policies  of  societies  in  various  cities  and 
commonwealths.  Therefore,  while  to  call  the  sum  a  pension 
may  be  a  matter  of  convenience,  no  vital  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  sums  that  are  said  to  come  as  a  matter  of  justice 
and  those  that  come  as  relief. 

Testing  Probation   Officer's   Work 

The  probation  officer's  investigation  was  one  test  to  which 
the  records  were  subjected,  and,  giving  the  officers  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  the  inquiry  shows  that  of  the  lOO  cases  36  had  an 
adequate  investigation,  while  64  of  the  investigations  were  not 
reasonably  satisfactory.  With  exceptions,  the  probation  officers 
were  entirely  unequipped  for  the  task.  Several  who  possessed 
intelligence  and  the  best  of  intentions  failed  because  of  their 
lack  of  training  and  experience.  The  investigations  in  some 
cases  were  adequate  only  because  they  had  been  again  and  again 
returned  to  the  officers,  until  all  the  necessary  facts  had  been 
gathered. 

When  we  turn  to  the  probation  officer's  work  in  after-care, 
we  find  that  they  had  even  less  fitness  for  this  task  than  for 
investigation.  Supervision  that  will  be  of  value  presupposes  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  family  circumstances,  so  that  it  may 
not  develop  into  espionage.  This  knowledge  did  not  exist  except 
in  rare  instances,  and  hence  friendly  and  effective  supervision 
could  not  result  even  if  there  had  been  time  for  it.  Most 
children  were  attending  school  regularly,  but  some  of  the  proba- 
tion officers  were  unaware  as  to  whether  they  were  in  school  or 
not.  Other  children  were  out  of  school  or  were  going  irregularly 
without  the  probation  officers'  knowledge  of  it.  Of  the  too  cases 
looked  into,  in  72  families  the  school  attendance  was  satisfac- 
tory ;  in  18  it  was  not  satisfactory ;  in  2  families  the  children 
were  too  young  for  school  attendance,  and  in  the  case  of  8  no 
inquiry  was  made.  Inquiry  as  to  whether  the  officer's  super- 
vision over  the  health,  training,  and  diet  of  the  children,  and 
over  the  other  members  of  the  family  was  adequate,  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  in  11  families  was  this  the  case,  while 
89  did  not  have  sufficient  supervision  to  affect  the  family  in 
these  important  matters. 
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Little  Planniiig  Ahead 

WliLMi  we  conic  to  study  the  results  of  the  supervision  with 
tlie  idea  of  seeing  whether  any  planning  for  better  home  con- 
ditions was  resulting,  we  find  that  only  in  7  instances  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  looking  ahead  on  the  part  of  probation 
officer  or  family  to  a  period  of  self-support  or  to  a  better 
I)lan  for  the  family  life,  wdiile  88  families  seemed  to  be 
living  on  without  the  development  of  any  plan  for  the  future. 
These  conditions  were  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  probation 
officers  did  not  seem  to  be  of  the  type  to  render  the  necessary 
service  and  to  develop  the  relationship  between  mother  and  chil- 
dren and  officer  which  would  bring  positive  results.  In  only 
14  families  are  wholesome  results  apparent  from  the  supervision, 
while  in  80  they  are  lacking.  In  2  other  instances  the  probation 
officer  is  of  the  right  type,  but  it  is  too  early  to  see  results,  and 
in  4  instances  the  results  are  doubtful. 

Of  the  100  families  visited,  the  pension  granted  was  deemed 
adequate  in  59  cases ;  inadequate  in  39,  while  in  2  it  might  be 
considered  doubtful.  This  inadequacy  is  apparent  to  the  court, 
and  the  judge  has  done  what  he  could  to  remedy  it.  In  October, 
1912,  of  the  522  families  pensioned,  52  that  were  receiving  the 
maximum  amount  granted  by  the  court  were  inadequately  aided, 
while  a  considerable  number  of  other  families  in  the  same  con- 
dition were  not  receiving  the  maximum.  This  group  of  52 
families  the  court  has  induced  the  private  societies,  to  provide 
for  on  their  merits,  since  their  greater  flexibility  of  plan 
permitted  more  generous  relief  to  be  given  in  such   cases. 

The  Maxunum  and  Supplementary  Aid 

Such   a   division   of   labor   was   not  originally   intended   when 
the  pension  law   was  passed,  but  the   administration  of  the  law 
in   Illinois   has   convinced   its    friends   that   some   maximum   w^as 
needed.     A  more   flexible  plan   seemed  to   open  the   doors   wide 
I    for  undue  pressure  upon  the  administrators  of  the  fund.     Until 
;     December   i,    1912,   this  maximum  was  $10  per  month  per  child, 
■     but   after   that    date   the   judge   was    willing   to   consider    recom- 
mendations for  $15  per  month  for  girls  and  $10  per  month  for 
boys  as  before.     This  change  was  not  an   index  of  any  greater 
need,  but  was  due  to  the  fact  that  $15   a  month  is  the  amount 
l)aid  from  the  public  treasury  to  institutions  for  dependent  girls, 
while  $10  a  month  is  paid  for  dependent  boys. 
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When  it  was  found  necessary  that  a  maximum  be  established, 
it  also  became  necessary,  in  the  case  of  families  where  there  are 
few  other  resources  or  where  there  are  but  two  or  three  children, 
to  have  some  supplementary  aid.  Whether  the  public  pension  in 
such  cases  should  be  supplemented  from  private  sources  or 
whether  the  aid  should  all  come  from  one  source  became  there- 
upon an  important  question.  In  this  matter  the  various  relief 
agencies  came  to  a  substantial  agreement  to  the  effect  that  the 
pension  should  preferably  come  from  one  source,  whether  public 
or  private.  Out  of  this  situation  grew  the  court's  arrangement 
with  private  societies  by  which  they  provide  on  their  merits  for 
the  lo  per  cent  inadequately  cared  for  by  the  court. 

Keeping  the  Family   Together 

The  purposes  of  the  pension  doubtless  included  the  demand 
that  the  mother  should  remain  a  reasonable  period  of  time  with 
her  children.  It  was  believed  that  because  of  the  mother's  going 
out  to  work  either  every  day  or  most  of  the  days  of  the  week, 
the  children  did  not  have  that  oversight  and  care,  training  and 
discipline,  which  would  result  in  good  family  life  and  in  well 
trained  children.  We  find  that  87  per*  cent  of  the  mothers  were 
with  their  children  a  reasonable  period  of  time  under  the  pension 
system  ;  that  either  the  inadequacy  of  the  pension  or  the  failure 
to  insist  on  the  mother's  remaining  at  home  when  the  resources 
were  ample,  led  to  13  per  cent  not  being  with  their  children  as 
much  as  they  should  be. 

While  the  case  committee  carefully  passes  on  all  cases  that 
come  up  for  pension,  the  inadequate  investigation  evidently  has 
led  to  the  pensioning  of  families  in  conditions  that  would  not  be 
approved  if  all  the  facts  were  known  to  them  or  to  the  court. 
In  32  per  cent  the  conditions  seemed  to  be  such  that  they  needed 
a  rehearing  and  a  remedy  by  the  court  if  the  pension  was  to 
be  continued.  In  55  per  cent  conditions  were  apparently  satis- 
factory ;  four  cases  are  doubtful,  while  in  nine  others  the  reme- 
dies are  doubtless  in  the  hands  of  probation  officers  who  could 
apply  them  if  they  were  of  the  right  sort  and  if  time  were  given 
them   for  a  careful  study  of  the  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  supposed  from  this  test 
that  all  of  the  thirty-two  families  mentioned  as  having  con- 
ditions that  need  remedying  are  such  that  the  family  should  not 
be  kept  together.  In  fact,  in  only  ten  families  are  the  standards 
clearly   such   that  the  home  should  be  broken   up,   while   in  nine 
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llic  decision  is  douhtful,  leaving  81    i)er  cent  with  standards  tliat, 

while  they  might  reciuire  some  remedy,  arc  on  the   whole  good. 

This  speaks   well  for  the  careful   work  of  the  court  and  of   the 

case  committee  in  sifting  out  those  that  should  not  l)e  pensioned. 

Pcnsiofi   Z'S.    Church,   liiitploycrs,   I'ricnds   and   Rehitivcs 

The  effect  of  the  pension  upon  the  generosity  of  relatives, 
and  upon  the  development  of  private  aid  through  church,  em- 
ployers, friends  or  societies  is  a  thing  which  will  he  keenly 
watched  hy  all  who  are  interested  in  the  care  of  needy  families. 
It  is  a  suhject  of  large  concern  to  know  whether,  through  such  a 
large  relief  fund  as  a  Widows'  Pension  fund,  churches,  relatives, 
employers  or  private  societies  will  become  less  interested  or  cease 
their  interest  altogether  at  the  point  where  the  pension  begins. 
On  this  subject  51  per  cent  of  the  cases  examined  show  either 
that  less  interest  began  to  be  felt  as  a  result  of  a  pension  plan 
or  that  these  agencies  ceased  their  interest  altogether.  In 
H)  instances  there  seems  to  have  been  no  efifect,  but  in  some 
of  these  no  other  agencies  or  individuals  were  at  any  time 
interested.  In  30  instances  it  was  impossible  to  measure  just 
what  effect  the  pension  had  had.  In  34  instances  it  was 
])elieved  that  the  application  for  the  pension  was  due  to  the 
existence  of  the  pension  itself,  while  64  applications  did  not 
seem   to  have  originated  in  that  way,  and  two  were  doubtful. 

Under  these  circumstances  one  would  expect  that  there  would 
be  evidence  of  undue  dependence  in  the  families.  We  find, 
however,  that  the  number  showing  this  attitude  is  not  as  large 
as  the  number  of  applications  due  to  the  existence  of  a  pension, 
for  74  showed  no  evidence  of  such  dependence.  In  26  families, 
however,  the  fact  that  this  sum  was  granted  from  public  funds 
by  the  court  and  called  a  Widows'  Pension  either  had  not  pre- 
vented the  development  of  a  pauper  spirit  or  had  not  removed 
it  in  instances  in  which  it  had  previously  existed.  It  is  evident 
that  pensions  have  the  same  effect  as  relief. 

A  few  general  conclusions  from  the  study  of  the  one  hundred 
Chicago  pension  cases  may  be  of  value : 

Types   of  Fcimilics  Dealt   With 

The  administrators  of  pension  funds  in  Chicago,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  other  cities  visited,  find  that  in  common  with 
administrators  of  other  relief  funds  they  are  dealing  with  at 
least   two   types :    first,   families   who,   because   of  their   receiving 
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generous  aid,  rapidly  deteriorate,  become  less  energetic,  less  self- 
reliant  and  less  moral  than  before  such  aid  was  given ;  second, 
families  who,  because  of  more  generous  aid,  feel  that  economic 
security  which  becomes  for  them  the  basis  of  family  rehabilita- 
tion. Most  of  the  families  visited  are  now  better  off  financially 
than  before  the  pension  was  granted,  and  are  also  better  off 
than  during  the  period  preceding  the  death  or  last  illness  of  the 
chief  breadwinner,  or  whatever  other  cause  led  to  economic 
breakdown.  In  some  instances  the  family  has  never  been  as 
prosperous  as  it  is  now. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
families  visited  there  was  no  evidence  of  wanton  recklessness, 
extravagance  or  foolishness  in  the  expenditures.  There  are 
many  in  the  total  number  who  have  a  large  measure  of  family 
life  and  whose  care  of  the  children  is  most  excellent  but  a  few 
of  the  mothers  were  clearly  intemperate  women  and  there  was  a 
tendency  to  keep  family  groups  together  that  had  better  be 
broken  up.  In  one  family  for  instance  the  mother  was  making 
capital  of  her  crippled  child  and  was  interfering  with  its  proper 
care.  In.  another  a  patient  in  the  highly  contagious  stage  of 
tuberculosis  was  being  kept  at  home  under  conditions  detrimental 
to  the  two  children.  In  another  the  family  was  syphilitic.  In 
still  others  the  moral  tone  was  low  and  the  children  unlikely  to 
prosper  no  matter  how  adequately  relieved. 

Inflexibility   of  Pension  Funds 

There  are  various  indications  of  a  lack — a  necessary  lack — 
of  flexibility  on  the  part  of  pension  funds.  None  is  more  unfor- 
tunate than  the  requirement  made  in  Chicago  that  if  there  is 
even  a  small  sum  left  in  the  bank  or  any  equity  in  a  piece  of 
property,  however  small,  it  must  first  be  spent  before  a  pension 
can  be  considered.  The  woman  who  has  a  small  property, 
however  much  encumbered,  or  who  has  a  bit  of  insurance  left, 
is  practically  told,  "Go  spend  what  you  have  and  then  come 
back."  This  certainly  leads  to  extravagance  and  dishonesty,  and 
prevents  any  development  of  thrift. 

In  a  number  of  the  families  visited  the  improvement  that  was 
evidenced  came  through  a  larger  family  income  rather  than 
through  good  administration  and  friendly  oversight,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  families,  where  there  had  not  been  much 
improvement,  it  seemed  ccjually  clear  that  it  was  mainly  because 
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of  unwise  and  ignorant  management.  A  county  tliat  assumes  as 
important  a  task  as  the  pensioning  of  1,700  children  is  guilty 
of  llagrant  neglect  when  it  gives  them  over  into  the  hands  of  a 
corps  of  visitors  who  are  largely  unfit  for  such  serious  respon- 
sibilities. 

Such  intelligence  as  is  being  shown  in  the  administration  of 
the  Illinois  law  in  refusing  to  consider  the  pensioning  of  families 
in  which  the  father  has  recently  deserted,  in  which  there  is  but 
one  child,  or  in  which  the  children  would  for  various  reasons 
be  injured  rather  than  benefited  by  remaining  with  the  mother, 
is  due  to  the  careful  consideration  given  each  case  by  the  case 
committee,  and  to  the  staunch  way  in  which  the  judge  has  sup- 
ported their  work.  The  law  itself  requires  no  such  safeguards. 
The  committee  is  there  only  at  the  request  of  the  court,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  a  community  can  for  any  length  of  time 
withstand  the  application  of  a  much  broader  interpretation  to  a 
law  so  loosely  drawn,  a  law  which  does  not  even  limit  its  benefits 
to  mothers,  but  permits  the  pensioning  of  both  parents. 

General  Conclusions 

I.  The  present  resources  and  methods  of  procedure  in  caring 
for  women  with  dependent  children  are  so  diverse  in  diverse 
communities  that  it  is  impossible  to  enact  state-wide  legislation 
that  will  meet  their  needs  successfully.  This  diversity  has  been 
shown  to  some  extent  in  this  study.  It  is  often  found  in  the 
dififerent  cities  of  a  single  state.  It  is,  for  .instance,  true  that 
while  Boston,  through  its  public  and  private  charitable  agencies, 
is  largely  preventing  the  breaking  up  of  families  for  reasons  of 
poverty  alone,  in  other  cities  in  Massachusetts  the  care  of  de- 
pendent children  and  their  mothers  is  not  as  adequately  pro- 
vided for  as  in  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  When  to 
all  this  is  added  the  fact  that  in  some  cities  and  states  subsidies 
are  granted  to  private  institutions  for  the  support  of  children 
at  public  expense,  while  in  others  subsidies  are  forbidden,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  it  is  impossible  to  legislate  wisely  in  any 
one  state  by  merely  copying  laws  that  are  on  the  statute  books 
of  another.  In  California  the  support  of  dependent  children  in 
private  institutions  at  public  expense  has  been  in  existence  for 
many  years,  and  no  plan  of  outdoor  relief  obtains  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  circumstances  are  not  typical,  however,  of  many 
American   communities.     The  circumstances  of  Kansas   Citv  are 
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also  individual.  With  no  public  outdoor  relief  and  only  small 
sums  being  paid  to  private  children's  societies  from  public  funds, 
and  with  private  relief  societies  inadequately  equipped  to  meet 
the  needs,  the  situation  was  one  to  encourage  the  development 
of  a  new  form  of  public  aid. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  of  these  sets  of  circumstances 
prevailed  in  Chicago  or  Milwaukee.  While  the  general  opinion 
prevailed  in  Chicago  that  widows'  needs  could  not  be  promptly 
and  fully  met,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Illinois  law  did  not 
grow  out  of  a  conviction  born  of  careful  study  of  the  relief 
situation  in  Chicago.  It  was  urged  by  those  who  had  but  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  resources  available  for  women  with 
dependent  children,  of  the  difficulties  that  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  merging  of  the  two  large  private  non-sectarian  charitable 
societies,  or  of  the  increasing  success  and  adequacy  with  which 
the  new  agency,  the  United  Charities,  was  coping  with  the 
problem. 

These  varying  circumstances  certainly  do  not  create  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  Widows'  Pensions  to  be  provided  in  every 
state  in  the  country  without  considering,  in  the  case  of  each  state 
where  the  question  comes  up,  how  many  dependent  children 
are  unprovided  for,  what  the  state  has  already  done,  and  how 
each  connnunity  is  meeting  the  need. 

A^ecessity   of   Adequate   Relief 

2.  The  idea  of  adequate  relief  is  a  new  one  for  most  charit- 
able agencies.  Agencies  public  and  private  are  still  quite  gen- 
erally in  the  habit  of  calculating  the  amount  that  can  be  given 
any  one  family  by  dividing  the  probable  total  number  of  families 
under  care  into  the  pr()bal)le  total  amount  available  for  relief. 
Great  strides,  however,  have  been  made  in  private  agencies,  par- 
ticularly in  their  ability  to  recognize  the  value  of  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  aiding  only  such  families  as  can  be  fully 
provided  for,  and  of  developing,  within  the  families  themselves, 
within  their  immediate  circles,  or  from  natural  sources,  such  aid 
as  will  wholly  and  best  meet  the  need.  Public  agencies  have 
only  partially  as  yet  felt  this  influence,  and  they  recognize  only 
imperfectly  or  not  at  all  the  many  forms  of  service  which  can 
be  rendered  those  in  distress  aside  from  the  granting  of  money. 
Progress  has,  however,  been  made  even  among  them. 
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The   Ihiplicaiion   of   Machinery 

3.  The  creation  of  new  adniiMistrative  machinery  without 
doing  anytliing  with  the  old  is  a  common  enough  error,  which 
leads  often  to  conflicting  policies  and  authorities.  The  duplicate 
investigations  for  the  granting  of  Chicago  i)ensions  are  an  illus- 
tration of  this.  In  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  land  the 
puhlic  relief  officers,  under  various  designations,  are  the  last 
resort  for  aiding  women  with  dependent  children.  By  creating 
new  hodies  to  deal  with  the  pensioning  of  women  with  depend- 
ent children,  the  experience  of  these  officers  is  disregarded,  and 
the  problem  of  a  new  form  of  relief  is  turned  over  to  a  new 
group,  a  group  more  likely  to  work  in  antagonism  than  in 
cooperation  with  the  established  relief  authorities. 

Burdening   the  Juvenile   Court 

4.  With  the  exception  of  St.  Louis,  the  administration  of 
all  the  plans  for  pensions  that  have  been  considered  is  vested 
in  the  juvenile  court.  The  work  of  the  juvenile  court  is  so 
important  that  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  its  proper  develop- 
ment to  add  to  its  judicial  functions  the  function  of  pensioning 
and  the  supervision  of  pensioners.  The  judges  of  the  juvenile 
courts  represented  in  this  study  are  men  of  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence, and  their  very  interest  in  the  social  problems  of  their 
community,  which  they  felt  were  not  being  successfully  met  by 
existing  agencies,  has  led  them  either  to  encourage  Widows' 
Pension  plans  or  to  originate  them.  Most  of  them  do  not  them- 
selves feel  that  the  juvenile  court  is  adapted  to  this  task. 

Says  Judge  Baker  of  the  Boston  juvenile  court:  'T  want 
to  warn  the  communities  that  are  going  to  try  any  experiments 
with  Widows'  Pensions  or  relief  to  parents  not  to  administer 
them  through  the  juvenile  courts.''  To  which  Judge  Pinckney 
of  the  Chicago  juvenile  court  adds:  "When  Judge  Baker  says 
that  the  administration  of  this  relief  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
the  juvenile  ccnirt  of  Chicago,  or  to  any  juvenile  court,  I  say 
amen  !     Amen  !'' 

A  study  of  the  pension  administration  of  the  various  juvenile 
courts  does  not  give  one  that  confidence  in  its  success  which 
would  justify  its  further  extension.  If  Widows'  Pensions  are 
needed  in  our  various  states,  some  other  agency  than  the  juvenile 
court  should  be  charged  with  their  administration. 
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Effect  on  C ommitments 

5.  Those  who  expected  that  pensions  to  mothers  with  de- 
pendent children  would  reduce  the  number  of  commitments  to 
institutions  materially  are  doomed  to  disappointment,  judging 
from  the  experience  of  the  cities  where  pensions  are  in  vogue. 
The  number  of  children  committed  because  of  poverty  alone  is 
much  smaller  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  only  a  careful  case- 
by-case  examination  of  the  reasons  leading  to  the  commitments 
would  bring  out  the  facts.  Most  of  the  dependent  children 
committed  in  Chicago  were  neglected  by  their  parents  and  had 
no  homes  to  which  they  could  safely  be  returned. 

Creating  New  Dependents 

6.  The  passage  of  new  laws  for  the  pensioning  of  widows 
with  dependent  children  who  are  in  need  will  inevitably  create 
a  new  class-  of  dependents  in  our  communities.  Thirty-four  of 
the  one  hundred  cases  examined  in  Chicago  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  pension  plan.  In  communities 
where  the  forms  of  cooperation  between  the  juvenile  court  and 
the  private  relief  agencies  are  not  as  carefully  worked  out  as 
they  are  in  Chicago,  this  number  will  b£  materially  increased. 
Any  legislation  that  seeks  to  aid  new  groups  of  dependents 
without  at  the  same  time  guarding  against  the  creation  of  such 
dependents   is   dangerous. 

Preventing   Widowhood 

7.  The  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Widows'  Pensions  must  not 
be  underestimated  and  undervalued.  It  is  born  of  a  desire  to 
have  justice  done  to  the  mother  who  is  attempting  to  keep  her 
brood  of  children  together  under  trying  circumstances.  A 
number  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have,  however,  begun  to  meet 
this  question  in  a  more  logical  way,  and  are  pointing  the  way  to 
a  better  solution.  They  have  discovered  the  causes  of  some 
of  the  deaths  which  have  brought  about  widowhood,  and  have 
passed  laws  for  their  prevention.  They  have  discovered  that 
deaths  from  accident  and  from  industrial  and  other  preventable 
diseases  constitute  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  num- 
ber.^    They  have  better  protected  the  living  so  that  there  might 

1  In  another  study  of  the  Russell  Sapc  Foundation  now  rd)out  com- 
pleted 2g  per  cent  of  the  husbands  of  the  700  widows  studied  died  of 
tuljerculosis,   and   9  per  cent   were   killed   by   industrial  accidents. 
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I)c  fewer  widows  and  dependent  children.  They  have  i)assed 
workmen's  compensation  and  employers'  liahility  laws,  so  that 
the  indnstry  and  the  consuming  puhlic  might  carry  the  expense 
that  comes  as  a  result  of  the  risk  involved  in  the  production  of 
goods.  They  have  passed  insurance  legislation  which  has  de- 
creased premiums  and  encouraged  thrift. 

When,  in  addition  to  measures  that  look  toward  the  i)re- 
vention  of  accident,  disease  and  death,  the  community  has  also 
recognized  the  importance  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  legal 
responsihilities,  still  less  will  remain  to  he  done  through  the 
pensioning  of  a  new  dependent  class.  There  are  few  states  that 
have  laws  to  deal  at  all  adequately  with  desertion,  hastardy, 
and  support  by  relatives  in  line  of  descent,  and  where  such 
laws  are  reasonably  adequate  their  rigid  and  intelligent  enforce- 
ment is  rare.  The  enthusiast  in  favor  of  Widows'  Pensions  is 
indifferent  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of  responsibilities.  He  is 
apt  to  hold  light  the  ties  of  kinship  and  of  those  natural 
community  relations  which  find  their  most  beautiful  expressiou 
in  the  service  which  one  person  may  render  to  another  in  a  time 
of  distress.  He  is  apt  to  turn  easily  toward  the  payment  of  a 
lump  sum  from  the  public  treasury  as  a  substitute  for  family 
and  neighborhood  responsibility,  and  as  a  remedy  for  all  social 
ills. 

The  existing  public  and  private  agencies  for  home  assistance 
should  be  adapted,  standardized  and  used  to  meet  the  present 
needs  as  far  as  their  purposes  and  their  methods  make  this 
practicable.  When,  in  addition  to  these,  the  preventive  measures 
that  have  been  mentioned  have  been  instituted,  a  large  part  of 
the  dependence  in  most  of  our  cities  and  states  will  have  been 
met.  n,  however,  social  and  economic  conditions,  upon  careful 
inquiry,  are  found  to  be  such  that  large  groups  of  families  are 
left  in  poverty  or  destitution,  it  were  better  that  a  plan  of 
social  insurance  be  adopted  than  that  these  families  should, 
group  by  group,  be  added  as  dependents  to  our  communities. 
Such  plans  of  insurance  against  widowhood,  unemployment, 
invalidism  or  accident  are  now  in  vogue  in  England,  Germany 
and  other  European  countries.  The  state  provides  the  whole 
support  or  asks  the  breadwinner  to  contribute  from  his  earnings 
a  portion  of  what  will  be  paid  him  as  a  pension  when  some 
unavoidable  misfortune  has  come  upon  him. 
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Pension   for  Mothers.     Edward   T.    Devine 

/  Social  insurance  is  essentially  the  distribution  of  risks  among 
all  those  who  are  naturally  subjected  to  them,  over  a  period 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  risks  to  be  carried  safely  and 
without  unreasonable  hardship.  So  defined,  the  insurance  would 
be  strictly  mutual  and  its  cost  would  be  borne  by  the  working- 
men  and  their  families  subjected  to  such  risks.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, has  been  extended,  and  rightly  extended,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  associate  employers  on  one  hand  and  consumers  on  the 
other,  with  the  risks  involved,  on  the  ground  that  industry  as  a 
whole  should  bear  the  burdens  of  its  deaths,  diseases,  and 
injuries,  its  orphanage  and  widowhood,  its  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  even  the  infirmity  which  attends  the  old  age  of  its 
workers ;  and  on  the  ground  that  industry,  thus  assuming  the 
full  cost  of  its  produce  in  human  lives  and  in  physical  vigor, 
will  eventually  recoup  itself  either  by  economies  of  production 
or,  when  necessary,  by  higher  prices  for  its  commodities.  Social 
insurance  thus  organizes  the  natural  and  legitimate  provision 
for  death,  sickness,  and  other  similar  individual  misfortunes, 
diffuses  such  losses  in  time  and  throughout  the  whole  number  of 
individuals  concerned,  places  responsibility  on  industry  where 
it  properly  belongs,  and  anticipates  that  industry  and  commerce, 
under  their  natural  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  well  known 
principles  of  competition,  will  adjust  the  prices  of  commodities 
and  of  labor  in  such  a  way  as  fairly  to  distribute  the  burden. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  order  in  which  the  various  branches  of  the  subject  should 
be  taken  up,  or  whether  some  of  them  should  be  taken  up  at 
all  as  a  part  of  a  state  system.  Personally  I  have  long  been 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  general  policy  of  social  in- 
surance ;  and  that  neither  ordinary  commercial  insurance  nor 
voluntary  fraternal  insurance  have  adequately  provided  or  can 
adequately  provide  for  such  risks  as  I  have  enumerated.  I  have 
therefore  accepted  eagerly  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation  to  serve  on  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  whole  policy  as  applied  to  American  conditions, 
to  hold   conferences   like  this  to  promote  public   interest   in   the 
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F  subject  and,  when  the  time  comes,  to  join  with  others  in  advo- 
cating well-considered  measures  for  securing  national  and  state 
legislation.  _ 

As  an  advocate,  then,  of  social  insurance,  1  sharply  challenge 
the  proposal  for  weekly  or  monthly  payments  to  mothers  from 
public  funds  raised  by  taxation,  as  not  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  social  insurance;  as  not  being  insurance  at  all,  but 
merely  a  revamped  and  in  the  long  run  unworkable  form  of 
public  outdoor  relief  ;  as  having  no  claim  to  the  name  of  pension 
and  no  place  in  a  rational  scheme  of  social  legislation ;  as 
embodying  no  element  of  prevention  or  radical  cure  for  any 
recognized  social  evil ;  as  an  insidious  attack  upon  the  family, 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  injurious  to  the  char- 
acter of  parents  ;  as  imposing  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually 
embodied  an  unjustifiable  burden  upon  the  courts  at  a  time  when 
the  courts  are  having  rather  more  than  they  can  do  to  discharge 
their  time  honored  functions  to  the  general  satisfaction;  as  illus- 
trating all  that  is  most  objectionable  in  state  socialism,  and 
failing  to  represent  that  ideal  of  social  justice  which  the  Social- 
ist movement,  whatever  its  faults,  is  constantly  bringing  nearer. 

If  I  were  a  Socialist  I  would  certainly  oppose  state  pensions 
to  mothers.  Even  if  I  were  a  citizen  of  Wisconsin  I  would 
decline  to  associate  the  system  with  the  so-called  Wisconsin  idea 
— wdiich  some  of  us  in  the  other  states  have  much  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  from  the  original  American  idea  of  efficiency, 
opportunity  and  democracy.  My  lines  happen  to  have  fallen  in 
the  city  of  New  York — in  the  Charities  building  and  on  Mor- 
ningside  Heights — two  places  where  thinking  on  social  subjects 
does  also  take  place,  where  the  passion  for  social  justice  is  not 
unfelt,  and  where   the  courage  of   conviction  is  not  unknown. 

We  aim  in  this  discussion,  naturally,  to  disregard  all  that  is 
provincial,  partisan,  and  momentary,  and  to  look  at  the  experi- 
ments and  proposals  before  us  in  the  broad  light  of  common 
experience  and  common  sense,  with  human  sympathy  and  a 
sober  desire  to  see  things  as  they  are. 

Whatever  they  are  called,  money  payments  to  mothers  from 
public  funds  are  relief;  public  charity.  No  hysterical  denunci- 
ation or  passionate  protest  will  change  the  bald  fact  that  the 
I  transaction  is  a  gift  for  which  the  persons  at  whose  expense 
it  is  made  have  received  no  direct  equivalent.  Sympathy  and  not 
the  payment  of  a  financial  obligation  explains  it.     Need  and  not 
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exchaiige  Js^  its  basis.  The  distinction  between  the  new  Mothers' 
Pensions  and  ^fie  old  county  rebef,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  purely 
one  of  administration,  is  purely  a  subjective  difference,  a  change 
in  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer.  This  subjective  change 
could  just  as  well  have  been  made,  and  in  fact  often  is  made, 
without  any  corresponding  change  in  the  procedure  to  which  it 
refers.  The  discovery  that  the  mother  by  bringing  children 
into  the  world  thereby  establishes  a  claim  to  an  allowance  from 
the  state  could  just  as  well  have  been  applied  to  the  old  poor 
relief  as  to  the  new  pensions.  Whether  the  man  who  carries 
the  money  is  called  a  county  visitor  or  a  probation  officer, 
whether  the  man  who  decides  on  the  amount  is  called  a  county 
commissioner  or  a  judge,  are  surely  of  no  real  consequence, 
either  to  the  mother  or  to  the  discriminating  student.  This  being 
so,  the  sound  policy  of  reform  and  progress  would  seem  to  lie 
in  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  public  relief  where 
that  system  prevails,  rather  than  in  a  process  of  self-delusion  and 
of  solemn  pretense  that  changing  the  names  of  things  alters  their 
essential  character. 

The  advocacy  of  Mothers'  Pensions  rests  in  part  upon  oppo- 
sition to,  dislike  of,  and  prejudice  agajnst,  private  charity,  and 
especially  against  what  is  known  as  organized  charity,  distin- 
guished by  investigation,  the  keeping  of  records,  discrimination 
in  relief,  and  the  insistence  upon  the  full  utilization  of  personal 
resources  rather  than  impersonal  relief  funds.  It  is  true  that 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  relative  merits  of  private 
organized  charity  and  public  relief  funds  rest  less  upon  evidence 
than  upon  the  social  philosophy  and  general  point  of  view  of 
those  who  differ.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  however,  that  the 
numerous  inquiries,  official  and  unofficial,  instigated  by  the  pres- 
ent interest  in  this  subject  may  bring  reasonable  people  to  an 
open-minded  examination  of  the  evidence  and  a  willingness  at 
least  to  take  it  into  account.  Such  an  examination  will,  I  believe, 
disclose  the  fact  that  there  is  a  legitimate  place  for 

(i)     Social  insurance  ; 

(2)  Public  institutional  relief,  and  perhaps  public  oukloor 
relief  also  in  some  communities  ; 

(3)  Organized  charitable  relief  of  families; 

(4)  Voluntary  neighborly  help. 

Any  one  of  these  four  means  of  supi)lementing  self  help  and 
family  responsibility,  or  all  of  them  together,  do  not  compare  in 
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iinporlancc  with  what  imist  always  he  the  main  rehance,  namely 
the  personal  rcsponsihility  of  the  individual  for  his  own  welfare 
and  for  that  of  those  wdio,  in  infancy,  in  sickness,  in  misfortune 
or  in  old  age,  are  naturally  dependent  ui)on  him.  The  time  has 
not  come — I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  come — when  it  is 
necessary  or  expedient  to  seek  a  suhstitute  for  this  principle  of 
individual  responsibility  and  of  family  solidarity.  The  family 
for  whom  provision  needs  to  be  made  by  any  kind  of  public  or 
private  relief  is  and  should  remain  the  exceptional  family.  The 
ordinary  expectation  should  be  that  one  will  provide  for  himself 
in  sickness  and  in  old  age,  and  upon  his  death  for  his  widow 
and  orphan  children.  This  is  no  Utopian  or  antiquated  ideal. 
It  is  in  fact  the  ordinary  and  all  but  universal  ideal  of  American 
citizens.  We  who  are  engaged  in  relief  work  or  in  advocating 
social  schemes  of  various  kinds  are  apt  to  get  very  distorted 
impressions  about  the  importance,  in  the  social  economy,  of  the 
funds  which  we  are  distributing  or  of  the  social  schemes  which 
we  are  promoting. 

I  am  engaged  at  the  present  moment  in  distributing  a  relief 
fund  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  a  city  of  125,000 
inhabitants.  This  fund  will  be  distributed  within  a  period  of 
less  than  three  months.  And  yet  this  comparatively  large  relief 
fund,  expended  with  absolutely  open-handed  liberality  within 
such  a  very  brief  period,  is  showing  itself  to  be  only  a  very 
small  factor  in  the  economic  life  of  that  community.  Tt  is  pre- 
venting, we  know,  some  hardship ;  hastening,  we  hope,  the' 
restoration  in  some  instances  of  normal  family  life ;  but  it  is  not 
in  any  fundamental  way  determining  the  conditions  of  family 
life  or  even  influencing  the  course  of  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
individuals  of  the  city  of  Dayton.  Fortimately  the  spirit  of 
personal  independence  and  individual  initiative  is  vigorous  there, 
as  it  is  in  most  American  comnumities,  and  practically  from  the 
very  beginning,  notwithstanding  the  large  available  relief  fund, 
people  have  gone  their  way,  earning  their  living,  making  their 
l)lans,  carving  out  their  own  careers.  If  this  is  true  in  a  com- 
munity disrupted  by  a  great  disaster,  how  much  more  is  it  true, 
under  normal  conditions,  of  the  great  body  of  self-supporting, 
self-respecting,  self-directing  population  of  the  country.  If  there 
were  no  social  insurance,  no  public  institutional  relief,  and  no 
private  organized  charity,  in  other  words,  if  there  were  no 
resources  in  times  of  exceptional   distress  except  the  provision 

14 
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which  i)C()i)Ie  would  voluntarily  make  on  their  own  account  and 
the  informal  neighborly  help  which  people  would  give  to  one 
another,  I  firmly  believe,  as  Chalmers  believed  in  Glasgow  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  that  most  of  the  misfortunes  would 
still  be  provided  for  and  that  very  probably  the  death  rate,  the 
sickness  rate,  the  orphan  rate,  and  the  rate  of  physical  and 
nervous  exhaustion  might  be  very  little  higher,  if  any  higher, 
than  at  the  present  time. 

In  making  this  very  rough  calculation  I  recognize  that  the 
disappearance  of  an  enormous  amount  of  harmful  relief  giving — 
some  of  it  done  by  so-called  organized  charities — would  be  ac- 
companied by  the  disappearance  of  a  large  amount  of  excellent 
and  beneficial  relief  work — much  of  it  done  by  public  officials. 
There  is  need  of  relief.  As  compared  with  some  congested  quar- 
ters of  our  cities  or  some  of  our  degenerated  rural  communities, 
I  suppose  that  even  San  Francisco  after  the  earthquake,  or 
Dayton  after  the  flood,  might  be  considered  normal  communities. 
We  are  not  likely  to  return  to  the  comparatively  primitive 
conditions  in  which  Chalmers  worked.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  offset  the  injurious  things  done  in  the  name  of  charity, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  organized  relief,  public  and  private, 
continue  to  be  given.  Those  who  arc  of  weuk  physique  and 
those  who  are  thriftless  will  continue  to  rely  upon  external 
assistance.  It  is  a  clear  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos — and  I  appreciate  that  this  is  of  course  the  under- 
lying motive  of  many  of  the  advocates  of  Mothers'  Pensions. 
It  is  a  duty  to  coordinate  relief  resources  and  to  direct  them 
toward  the  development  of  the  strength  of  the  people  rather 
than  toward  feeding  the  pathological  parasitism  which  is  the  de- 
struction, in  the  end,  alike  of  the  weak  asker  and  of  the  giver 
from  whom  he  asks. 

I  have  named  four  means  of  pr(widing  for  misfortune  other 
than  unqualified  self-help.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  first 
of  these,  social  insurance,  stands  on  an  entirely  different  plane 
from  the  other  three.  It  is  in  fact  only  a  cooperative  form  of 
self-help,  for  the  reason  that  even  if  the  burden  is  partly  borne 
by  employers  and  purchasers  this  shifting  will  take  place  only  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  insured  w^orkers  through  the  strength 
of  their  economic  position  and  the  economic  value  of  their 
service  can  withstand  a  corresponding  reduction  of  wages.  In 
the  long  run  insurance  cannot  become  a  subsidy  to  the  workers 
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cither  from  employers  or  from  coiisiimers,  and  no  self-respecting 
worker  will  desire  that  it  should.  It  is  simply  a  means  of  getting 
hack  that  of  which  they  are  now  unjustly  and  uneconomically 
deprived,  and  a  means  of  meeting  their  own  share  of  the  risk 
in  manageahle  installments.  I\il)lic  institutional  relief,  organized 
charitahle  assistance  and  voluntary  neighhorly  help  are  on  a 
difTerent  basis,  all  fully  justified  on  historical  grounds  and  by 
universal  custom,  but  sliarply  to  be  differentiated  from  the 
payment  of  recognized  obligations  or  self-earned  insurance. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  so-called  Mothers'  Pensions 
is  that  they  are  proposed,  advocated  and  defended  on  the  one 
ground,  while  they  actually  rest  exclusively  upon  the  otlier.  They 
are  called  pensions,  but  pensions  in  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the 
term  arc  deferred  payment  for  service  already  rendered,  and 
have  no  reference  to  the  resources  or  needs  of  the  individual. 
Mothers'  Pensions  are  described  as  an  act  of  simple  justice,  but 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  one  has  really  ever  voted  for  them  or 
paid  his  share  of  taxes  to  provide  for  them  as  an  act  of  justice 
in  any  other  sense '  than  that  in  which  the  bringing  up  of  the 
foundling,  the  care  of  the  indigent  sick,  or  the  rescue  of  a  victim 
of  drink  from  his  own  appetites,  are  justice.  We  may  use  the 
word  justice,  if  we  like,  as  the  ancient  Jews  did,  for  deeds 
prompted  by  compassion  and  the  altruistic  or  neighborly  spirit, 
but  this  does  not  in  the  least  alter  their  essential  character. 

Children  should  be  protected,  as  the  advocates  of  Mothers' 
Pensions  insist,  but  the  giving  of  a  pension  by  the  state  to  the 
mother  does  not  constitute  such  protection,  and,  in  a  large 
majority  of  instances  is  not  even  a  substantial  contribution  to 
this  end.  Children  need  protection  very  often  because  of  im- 
proper guardianship,  or  because  of  ignorance  and  neglect  of 
parents,  or  because  of  their  own  physical  defects  or  mental 
peculiarities,  or  because  they  are  hard  to  manage  and  discipline 
and  their  parents,  even  if  perfectly  respectable  people,  are  not 
good  managers  and  disciplinarians  ;  because  of  a  hundred  other 
reasons  which  have  no  earthly  relation  to  income.  They  need 
protection  sometimes  because  of  poverty  alone,  but  far  less  fre- 
quently than  most  advocates  of  Mothers'  Pensions  seem  to 
imagine.  If  the  poverty  which  does  lead  to  a  need  for  protection 
is  due  to  any  insurable  risk  such  as  death,  sickness,  or  old  age, 
or  even  the  involuntary  unemployment  of  the  breadwinner,  then 
that  need  should  be  met  by  insurance,  in  the  expense  of  which 
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industry  must  bear  its  due  burden,  the  state  and  tbc  insured 
also  doing  their  part  according  to  the  principles  of  social  insur- 
ance as  they  are  being  successfully  worked  out  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  in  some  of  our  states.  With  what  unholy  joy  will  the 
anti-social  type  of  employer,  who  now  throws  his  maimed  and 
mangled  workers,  his  exhausted,  worn  out  workers,  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  whom  he  has  slain,  indiscrimi- 
nately upon  the  scrap  heap  of  public  relief,  welcome  a  movement 
which,  by  changing  the  name  of  this  relief  to  Widows'  Pensions, 
makes  it  more  palatable  to  the  widows  and  to  sentimental  re- 
formers, and  thus  gives  the  exploiters  a  new  strangle-hold  on 
the  exemption  privileges  of  which  they  are  about  to  be  deprived. 
An  income  for  widows,  from  a  state  administered  fund,  raised 
by  the  joint  contributions  of  the  insured  and  their  employers, 
the  burden  lightly  felt  because  widely  distributed  and  borne  in 
part  by  all  of  us  who  purchase  the  commodities  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  the  insured  was  engaged — that  is  the  honorable 
income  which  I  covet  for  every  mother  who  is  widowed  by  the 
death  of  an  industrial  worker.  In  the  professions  and  in  agricul- 
ture there  are  obvious  analogous  means  of  making  similar  pro- 
vision. In  the  comparatively  few  instances  in  which,  for  any 
exceptional  reason,  insurance  funds  wowld  not  be  applicable,  we 
would  have  recourse  to  public  relief,  to  organized  charity  and  to 
voluntary  individual  neighborly  help. 

If  there  were  time  I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  enter 
upon  a  detailed  defense  of  each  of  these  three  means  of  dealing 
with  human  distress.  Each  one  may  be  inadequate  in  amount; 
often  in  individual  instances  most  inadequate.  If  this  were  a 
charitable  conference  instead  of  a  social  insurance  conference  I 
would  be  willing  to  discuss  the  remedy  for  that.  Each,  how- 
ever— public  relief,  private  charity  and  neighborly  help — has  had 
a  long  and  honorable  history,  disfigured  certainly,  as  all  things 
human  are  disfigured,  by  abuses  and  failures ;  but  redeemed 
again  and  again  in  every  generation  by  great  successes,  by  the 
reform  of  abuses,  and  by  the  patient,  modest,  unheroic  perform- 
ance of  its  daily  functions.  Who  are  these  sudden  heroes  of  a 
brand  new  program  of  state  subsidies  to  mothers,  that  they 
have  grown  so  scornful  of  poor  relief  administration,  of  religious 
alms,  of  a  thousand  forms  of  organized  benevolence,  of  the 
charity  which,  whether  organized  or  unorganized,  has  in  all  ages 
comforted  the  afflicted,  fed  the  hinigry,  succored  the  widow  and 
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the  fatherless,  visited  them  tiiat  were  sick  and  in  prison,  put 
out  a  hand  to  steady  the  steps  of  the  inebriate,  received  the 
outcast,  restored  broken  faniihes,  bound  together  in  sacred  bonds 
of  human  brotherhood  the  unfortunate  of  every  description  and 
those  who  could  help  them  ?  Who  are  these  brash  reformers  who 
so  cheerfully  impugn  the  motives  of  old-fashioned  givers,  of  the 
conscientious  directors  of  charitable  institutions,  of  pious  found- 
ers of  hospitals  and  all  manner  of  benefactions?  I  have  no  more 
right  than  any  other  to  represent  philanthropy  as  it  has  been  un- 
derstood by  our  fathers,  no  mandate  to  defend  its  representatives; 
but  I  cannot  forbear  to  warn  my  friends  who  would  lightly 
discard  voluntary  charity  utterly  from  human  society,  that  they 
are  building  upon  the  sand ;  that  when  they  put  their  reliance 
entirely  upon  a  self-contained,  coercive  system  in  which  all  the 
relief  funds  arc  raised  by  taxation  and  all  are  distributed 
arbitrarily  on  a  per  capita  plan  without  reference  to  individual 
circumstances,  -without  reference  to  the  thrift  or  efforts  of  the 
individual,  without  reference  to  the  cooperation  of  relatives,  of 
trade  unions,  of  churches,  or  neighbors,  without  reference  to  any 
charitable  agencies  or  social  sources,  they  are  making  a  violent 
break  with  the  historical  evolution  of  human  society,  they  are 
following  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

They  are  just  now  having  a  heyday  of  popularity.  Many 
laws  they  have  secured,  and  others  are  on  the  way. 

As  a  student  of  social  economy  I  am  much  interested  in  these 
experiments.  As  a  progressive  and  radical  social  reformer  I 
deeply  regret  the  painful  steps  which  we  shall  certainly  have  to 
retrace. 

General  Discussion.     IVilliam  Hard 

Mr.  Devinc,  besides  adding  his  reputation  and  authority  to 
the  strongest  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  "Mothers'  Pen- 
sions," takes  the  w^orst  and  weakest  arguments  advanced  on 
behalf  of .  "Mothers'  Pensions"  by  unacademic  enthusiasts  and 
stabs  them  to  the  heart,  thereby  illustrating  the  truth  of  John 
Masefield's  couplet  in  "The  Everlasting  Mercy,"  at  the  end  of 
the  colloquy  between  the  clergyman  and  Saul  Kane : 

For    while    the    Plough    tips    round    the    Pole, 
The   trained   mind   outs   the    upright   soul. 

What  is  it  more  than  trained-mind  athletics  for  Mr.  Devine 
to   "sharply   challenge"    "Mothers'    Pensions"   because   they    have 
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"no  claim  to  the  name  of  pension"?  One  might  as  well  "sharply 
challenge"  a  prickly  pear  because  it  isn't  a  pear.  Some  imaca- 
demic  enthusiastic  upright  soul  called  it  a  pear  because  it  hap- 
pened  to  remind  him  of  a  pear,  though  it  is  really  a  cactus-berry 
It  makes  a  distinguished  salad  just  the  same. 

To  object  to  a  thing  because  it  has  the  wrong  title  is  just 
word-chopping.  And  it  isn't  much  more  than  word-chopping 
to  say,  further,  as  Mr.  Devine  does  say,  that  a  grand  objection 
to  "Mothers'  Pensions"  is  that  they  are  "not  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  social  insurance." 

If  anybody  claimed  that  "Mothers'  Pensions"  are  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  social  insurance,  or  that  "Mothers'  Pen- 
sions"' are  or  should  be  a  substitute  for  social  insurance,  or  for 
any  part  thereof,  I  am  not  bound  to  defend  him  any  more  than 
Mr.  Devine  is  bound  to  defend  every  intellectual  vagary  of  every 
charity  worker  in  the  United  States. 

The  relation  between  "Mothers'  Pensions"  and  social  insur- 
ance is,  I  submit,  quite  different.  We  are  talking  in  an  age  and 
in  a  country  in  which  social  insurance,  as  a  system,  does  not 
exist. 

Here  is  a  mother.  She  has  small  children.  It  is  desirable 
that  she  should  be  able  to  give  herself  and  a  home  to  those 
children,  no  matter  what  may  happen  to  their  father. 

Think  of  the  varieties  of  social  insurance  needed  before  that 
ideal  can  be  established.  There  must  be  insurance  against  indus- 
trial accidents.  We  are  barely  started  on  that.  Then  there  must 
be  insurance  against  accidents  that  are  not  industrial,  against 
accidents  that  are  general.  Then  there  must  be  insurance  against 
occupational  diseases.  There  must  be  insurance  against  disability 
from  any  disease.  Then  there  must  be  insurance  ag'ainst  death. 
Then  there  must  be  insurance  against  unemployment.  Then, 
aside  from  insurance  for  the  father,  and  on  behalf  of  the  mother 
herself,  there  nuist  be  maternity  insurance  with  heavy  benefits. 

How  long  will  it  take  in,  say,  this  state  of  Illinois,  to  instal 
all  these  forms  of  insurance?  If  they  get  installed  within  fifteen 
years  in  progressive  states  and  within  twenty-five  years  in  unpro- 
gressive  ones,  we  shall  l)e  doing  well,  considering  that  in 
Germany,  after  thirty  years  of  legislation,  certain  parts  of  social 
insurance  are  not  even  now  in  operation  and  certain  parts  pay 
benefits  so  small  as  to  be  extremely  incomplete  when  regarded  as 
srjlutions  of  the  problems  toward  whicli  they  are  directed. 
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It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  wrote  my  first  article,  here  in 
Chicago,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  favor  of  social  insurance. 
Within  my  own  opportunities,  1  have  been,  and  am,  as  zealous 
for  social  insurance  as  Mr.  Uevine  or  as  any  other  member  of 
this  conference.  But  we  are  not  choosing  between  ''Mothers' 
Pensions"  and  social  insurance.  Social  insurance,  in  any  com- 
petent totality  of  operation,  remains  a  future  ideal.  The  mother 
with  small  children,  obliged  to  leave  those  children  in  order  to 
become  a  wage-earner  or  obliged  to  surrender  them  to  an  insti- 
tution, remains  a  present  fact.  In  the  absence  of  social  insurance, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  for  her? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  Mr.  Devine  might  well  have  con- 
sidered the  reason  of  fact,  rigorous  and  ineluctable,  that  led 
juvenile  court  judges  like  Porterfield  in  Kansas  City,  Wilbur  in 
Los  Angeles,  Pinckney  in  Chicago  and  Neelen  in  Milwaukee  to 
stretch  out  their  hands  toward  "state  funds  for  mothers."  They 
were  not  profane  contemners  of  religious  alms,  of  organized 
benevolence,  of  private  relief.  They  did  not  say :  ''We  hate  to 
see  all  these  widows  being  so  well  taken  care  of  by  private 
relief."  They  said :  "We  observe  widows'  homes  being  under- 
mined and  shaken  to  pieces  by  poverty.  We  observe  that  this 
is  happening  in  the  face  of  long-continued  efforts  by  private  relief 
to  prevent  it.  We  observe  that  private  relief,  though  it  has  for 
many  years  done  its  best  to  get  money,  doesn't  get-  money 
enough.  We  know  that  the  state  has  money  enough.  We  will 
take  the  state's  money  and  rebuild  the  homes  of  those  widows 
and  of  those  children  because,  even  if  we  don't  now  know  as 
much  about  domestic  architecture  as  some  of  these  private 
charity  people  do,  we  at  least  have  the  building  materials  and 
the  duty  lies  on  us  to  learn  how  to  use  them." 

This  year  in  Chicago  the  financial  measure  of  the  need  for 
"state  funds  for  mothers"  will  be  seen  in  an  expenditure  of  some 
$150,000.  Mr.  Carstens  in  his  report  to  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  on  the  Chicago  system  was  willing  to  admit,  after  an 
examination  which  was  far  from  friendly,  that  81  per  cent  of 
the  homes  assisted  were  worthy  of  perpetuation  and  that  the 
assistance  given  was  not  at  all  excessive.  This  assistance  is 
going  almost  entirely  to  one  class  of  case — the  widow.  Could 
private  relief  raise  such  a  sum  in  addition  to  its  present  budget? 
If  it  could,  why  didn't  it  do  so,  two  years  since,  when  the  need 
was  approximately  the  same  as  now? 
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In  Mr.  Devine's  own  city  of  New  York  a  large  number  of 
mothers  have  some  of  their  children  in  their  homes  and  some  of 
them  in  orphan  asylums.  These  mothers  are  good  enough  to  have 
the  custody  of  the  children.  They  are  too  poor  to  have  all  of 
their  own  children  in  their  own  care.  What  message  does 
private  relief  send  to  these  children,  these  motherless  children 
of  living  mothers? 

And  what  is  private  relief  often  driven  to  do  even  when  the 
children  are  not  in  asylums? 

I  have  a  letter  written  from  one  of  the  New  York  private 
charity  societies  in  which  it  proposes,  as  a  working  plan  for  a 
widow's  family,  that  the  widow,  a/most  totally  blind,  shall  work 
in  a  brush  factory  while  her  two  young  children,  both  sick 
(the  blindness  and  the  sickness  each  being  emphasized  in  the 
letter)   shall  be  left  behind  every  day  at  home ! 

Private  charity  is  too  puny  for  the  task  which  confronts  it. 
I  know  there  was  a  time  when  it  might  have  been  better  to  let 
children  go  motherless  and  homeless  than  to  commit  the  situ- 
ation to  public  hands.  That  time  is  still  with  us,  Mr.  Devine 
seems  to  think ;  and  for  his  opinion,  though  not  for  some  of  his 
arguments  on  this  occasion,  I  have  genuine  deep  respect.  But 
1  reHect  that  public  hands  have  been  growing  stronger  and  more 
skilful,  whether  in  a  long-time  or  in  a  short-time  view  of  their 
activities.  Governments  once  could  not  even  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  mints  without  debasing  the  coinage.  Few  persons 
would  want  private  mints  today.  I  can  remember  the  time  in 
this  very  city  of  Chicago,  in  this  very  matter  of  poverty,  when 
the  capable  young  man  or  woman  who  was  willing  to  go  into 
the  county  service  was  a  rarity.  I  observe  now  that  the  last 
examinations  for  probation  officers  in  the  juvenile  court  drew 
scores  of  capable  young  men  and  women,  a  large  number  of 
whom  were  already  in  the  service  of  the  private  charity  societies. 
I  see  both  increased  efficiency  and  increased  attractiveness  in 
governmental  emi)loyment.  What  the  War  Department  has  done 
in  Panama  constitutes  a  record  which  would  have  been  impos- 
sible a  generation  ago.  The  public  schools  of  American  cities 
used  to  be  filled  with  teachers  placed  there  by  influence.  Times 
have  changed  and,  within  but  a  few  years,  have  brought  civil 
service  examinations.  The  people  who  said  three  generations  ago 
"Let  every  father  either  pay  for  the  education  of  his  child  or 
else  send  him  to  a  ])rivate  charity  school"  are  heard  no  longer. 
Government  can  learn  to  do  anything  which  it  ought  to  do.     The 
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fundamental  question  always  is:  "Is  this  thing  a  public  func- 
tion?'' Jf  it  is,  govcrnnicut  can,  must  and  will  learn  to  do  it.  I 
earnestly  believe  that  no  other  view  of  the  case  is  sound 
historically  or  sound  morally. 

I  claim  that  the  granting  of  money  to  mothers  in  the  circum- 
stances and  for  the  purposes  generally  outlined  in  the  so-called 
"Mothers'  Pension"  laws  is  a  public  function  and,  further,  a 
(public  function  of  a  kind  to  be  utterly  segregated  from  public 
poor  law  outdoor  relief. 

A  "Mothers'  Pension,"  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  a  "moth- 
ers' allowance,"  is  granted  in  return  for  services  rendered.  1 
ought  to  say  for  services  being  rendered.  A  woman  may  be  a 
mother,  ten  times  over,  and  she  may  be  in  the  most  desperate 
distress  imaginable  and  yet  she  does  not  therefore  become  eligible 
to  an  allowance.  The  allowance  is  not  at  all  to  reward  her  for 
having  become  a  mother  nor  is  it  primarily  to  cure  her  distress. 
If  her  children  are  dead  or  beyond  a  certain  age  and  if  she, 
accordingly,  can  be  considered  as  an  individual  uncharged  with 
the  care  of  small  children,  she  may  starve.  She  is  simply  a 
person  in  distress.  She  is  simply  a  case  for  relief.  She  does 
not  come  within  the  "Mothers'  Pension"  field.  The  only  time  at 
which  she  can  enter  that  field  is  when  young  children  of  her 
own  body  are  in  need  of  home  care  and  are  about  to  lose  that 
home  care  because  of  the  lack  of  support  from  the  natural 
breadwinner  of  the  family.  It  is  the  children,  and  not  the 
mother,  who  dictate  the  allowance,  just  as  it  is  the  children,  and 
not  the  teacher,  who  dictate  the  public  school  appropriation. 
The  mother  gets  the  allowance  on  a  condition.  Thje-£_ondition 
~ls~T:Trat  she  earn  it  by  providing  home  care  for  the  cliildren. 
Her  personal  distress  may  continue  to  be  as  acute  as  before  but 
if  she  ceases  to  give  the  children  that  home  care,  the  allowance 
ceases.  Her  personal  distress  may  continue  to  be  as  acute  as 
before  but  if  the  children  come  to  the  age  of  self-support,  the 
allowance  ceases.  She  gets  the  allowance  for  only  such  time 
as  she  renders  services  for  it.  She  is  not  supported  because  a 
dependent.  She  is  paid  because  an  employee.  And  whose  em- 
ployee is  she?  To  whom  is  she  rendering  services?  1  say  to 
the  community.  It  is  the  community  that  is  profited  by  her 
having  given  home  life  to  the  children.  It  is  the  community, 
and  only  the  conuiiunity,  that  can  pay  her  for  her  services  in  a 
mode  befitting  those  services. 

If,  as  in  Massachusetts,  the  "Mothers'   Pension"   law   is   ad- 
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ministered  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  if  the  allowances  to 
mothers  are  confounded  with  payments  to  paupers,  the  inner 
purpose  of  the  "Mothers  Pension"  movement  is  completely  frus- 
trated. Not  only  are  these  conditional  allowances  to  home- 
makers  distinct  from  relief  in  purpose  but,  wherever  that  purpose 
has  been  understood,  they  are  kept  distinct  from  relief  in 
operation.  The  reason  for  this  is  analogous  to  the  reason  why 
juvenile  courts  are  kept  apart,  wherever  possible,  from  other 
courts.  A  court  is  a  court.  Yes,  but  because  we  have  adopted 
a  different  view  of  criminal  behavior  under  certain  special  cir- 
cumstances (namely,  circumstances  of  age)  and  because  we  have 
erected  a  special  tribunal  therefor,  the  boy  who  goes  through 
the  court  called  juvenile  is  not  among  his  neighbors  the  branded 
boy  he  used  to  be  and  would  be  now  on  having  gone  through  a 
court  called  criminal.  The  new  recognition  of  his  true  standing 
and  the  new  organ  for  expressing  that  recognition  have  segre- 
gated him  from  criminals  forever.  The  recipients  of  "Mothers' 
Pensions"  should  be,  partially  are,  and  increasingly  will  be, 
segregated  from  dependents. 

Private  relief  cannot  accomplish  this  segregation.  Its  bene- 
ficiaries are  dependents  and  they  are  all  of  them  inevitably 
and  irrevocably  so  regarded  both  by  the  charity  visitors  and  by 
the  neighbors. 

A  governmental  organ,  and  a  special  non-relief  governmental 
organ,  is  needed.  The  juvenile  court  has  special  claims  in  this 
respect.  Mr.  Devine  says  that  the  courts  are  over-burdened. 
In  all  other  branches  of  human  activity  an  increase  in  business 
can  be  met  by  an  increase  in  the  business  force.  This  may 
turn  out  to  be  true  with  regard  to  courts. 

If  Mr.  Devine  believes  that  mothers  paid  to  maintain  home 
life  for  their  children  and  paid  only  while  they  are  doing  so 
are  dependents  and  should  be  exhibited  to  the  community  as 
dependents,  I  make  here  no  argument  against  his  remanding 
them  to  private  relief.  To  me  and  to  millions  of  others  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  dependents  at  all.  Their  services  seem  to  be 
genuine  services.  They  seem  to  be  public  services.  The  paying 
for  them  seems  to  be  a  public  function.  Being  a  public  func- 
tion, T  believe  that  it  can  be  and  will  be  efficiently  discharged  by 
public  officers.  And  I  claim  further  that  this  prophecy,  this  hope, 
has  already  been  amply  fortified  by  the  operation  of  the 
"Mother's  Pension"  system  under  Judge  Pinckney  in  this  city. 
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